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BRITISH MAGAZINE 


APRIL 1, 1844, 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


LABOURS OF THE EARLY MISSIONARIES IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from p. 267.) 


In 1703, Mr. Henderson Walker wrote to the Bishop of London that, to 
his own knowledge, the province of North Carolina had been fortwenty- 
one years “ without priest or altar.”* The Quakers, who formed the 
most numerous party, resolutely opposed, here as elsewhere, every 
provision for the church. In none of the States did the missionaries 
undergo greater hardships from the dearness of provisions, the great 
extent of their cures, and the indifference or hostility of the people. 
The Rev. John Urmston, writing to the Secretary, in 1711, says, 
“T am at last, together with my family, in manifest danger of perishing 
for want of food ; we have lived many a day only on adry crust and a 
draught of salt water out of the Sound, such regard have the people 
for my labours—so worthy of the favour the Society has shewn them 
in providing missionaries and sending books.” Speaking of the diffi- 
culty of visiting the different parts of his mission, he says, “In many 
places, there are great rivers from one, two, to six, twelve, and fifteen 
miles over, no ferry, neither will they be at the trouble of setting me 
over.......- He that will answer the end of bis mission, must not 
only have a good horse, but a good boat, and a couple of experienced 
watermen.” ‘Then referring to the straits to which the clergy were 
reduced in that country, he says—* Missioners, as the world goes, 
must be planters too, if they have families, or starve ; the salary alone 
will not do. I am forced to work hard with axe, hoe, and spade. | 
have not a stick to burn for any use, but what I cut down with my own 
hands.” Many other letters are filled with complaints of the same 
sort, and probably not unfounded. Indeed, a salary of 50/. from the 
Society, with an uncertain allowance from the vestry,+ paid, when 
paid at all, in bills, which could only be disposed of at excessive dis- 
* MS. Letters, vol. i. 129. 


t Mr. Urmston says that he was promised a house with 1002. a-year, but that in 


point of fact, he only received 301. in five years, and that in paper-money. MS. Let- 
ters, xii, 137, 
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count, afforded but a sorry provision for a missionary with a wife and 
family. The consequence was, that he was frequently involved in 
debt, and much of his influence ‘and usefulness thus neutralized. 

Mr. Urmston gives the following account of his mission—* I have 
hitherto supplied three precincts, ‘Chowan, Pequimans, and Pasquo- 
tank, which are very remote from one another; the most southerly 
place I preached at is above seventy miles distant from the most 
northerly ; this hath been my circuit ‘for the year last past, without 
any omission on my side; if I ever failed of officiating on the day ap- 
pointed, it was for the want of a passage. So long as I was on terra 
firma, neither the badness of the roads, broken bridges over dangerous 
places, wet or cold weather in winter, nor the excessive heat, even to 
stifling in the woods for want of air, ever caused me to disappoint al 
congregation; albeit, they have often failed to meet me.” 

He had baptized, at the date of his letter, 154 children in the three 
precincts. The people were “mightily averse to godfathers and 
godmothers. ‘They'll not hearken to the ordinances of man, but will 
have express Scripture for all they are to do or observe: there is not 
a schism or corruption broached in England, but here it hath its 
defenders.’”’* 

Lamentable as was this condition in North Carolina, it seems only 
the natural consequence of leaving it almost entirely without the 
means of grace; and, on this point, it may be well to cite the im- 
partial testimony of Governor Eden addressed to the secretary. 


« Most honoured,—The lords proprietors of Carolina having thought 
fit to honour me with the government of the north part of their lord- 
ships’ province, I take leave (as I think it my duty) to remonstrate 
to you the deplorable state of religion in this poor province. 

“It is now almost four months since I entered upon the govern- 
ment, where I found no clergyman upon the place except Mr. Urmston, 
one of your missionaries, who is really an honest pains-taking gentle- 
man, and worthy your care, but, poor man! with utmost endeavours, 
is not able to serve one-half of the county of Albemarle, which adjoins 
to Virginia, when as the county of Bath is of a much larger extent, 
and wholly destitute of any assistance, I cannot find but the people 
are well enough inclined to embrace all opportunities of attending the 
service of God, and to contribute to the utmost of their ability towards 
the support of such missionaries as you shall, in compassion to their 
circumstances, think fit to send amongst them ; but our tedious Indian 
war has reduced the county so low, that without your nursing care 
the very footsteps of religion will, in a short time, be worn out, 
and those who retain any remembrance of it will be wholly led 
away by the Quakers ; whereas a few of the ¢ lergy, of a complaisant 
temper and regular lives, would not only be the darlings of the people, 
but would be a means in time to recover those already seduced by 

(Quakerism. 
« This is what I thought myself under an indispensable obligation 
to lay before you, for your serious considerations... . 2... 


‘There has been destroyed by the Indians since the beginning of 


— — ee 


"MS. Letters, vol. vii. p. 865—71. 
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the war, above fourscore unbaptized infants, and there are a great 
number in the county of Bath, even to seven years old now, under 
that circumstance, for no other cause but want of opportunity, and, 
as yet, there are no Quakers in that county. The growth of their 
sect in it, | hope, the charitable care of your most honourable society 
will effectually prevent. I wish I could be any ways instrumental in 
serving anything sent by you in these parts, whenever an opportunity 
offers; with great readiness I shall be glad to shew how much I am, 
most honourable gentlemen, your obedient and most humble servant, 
“* North Carolina, Oct. 8, 1717. CHARLES E\pEn,” 


In a subsequent letter, January 17, 1716, he again speaks of the 
“ urgent want of clergymen amongst us. Notwithstanding this gentle- 
man (Mr. Urmston) does all he is able in discharge of his function, 
and spares for no pains, yet still there are hundreds of children and 
others unbaptized, and are like to remain, unless some further charity 
be extended to them.”* 

From time to time he undertook a missionary visitation of his district. 
Thus, in 1716, he reports, “I travelled, as soon as the heat of the 
summer was over, quite through the government from end to end, 
100 miles southward beyond Neuze river, 60 westward of Virginia, 
and as far north-east. I baptized in the last half-year 279, whereof 
eleven adult through the parents’ neglect. . . « I found 
the people of a temper, throughout the government, very indifferent 
as to religion.” + 

Mr. Urmston continued in his mission, struggling with his em- 
barrassments, and vainly demanding of the vestry the payment of his 
dues, till the year 1721, when he returned to England. 

The history of the Rev. Giles Rainford is in many respects similar. 
He went out in 1712; was stationed at Chowan to take charge of the 
western shore. At his first service, many persons were present, “ per- 
fect strangers to the method of the worship of our church.” At an 
old Indian town on the north shore, great crowds attended, but ex- 
pressed little devotion, and he baptized seventeen children of various 
ages. The following week he preached at one Mr. Garrat’s, the 
upper end of Chowan, but had such numbers, that he was obliged to 
go under a great mulberry tree, where most of the people seemed very 
devout, ready in their responses, as well as in their method of singing 
praise to God.f 

“ By much importunity,” he says, “1 prevailed on Mr. Martin to 
let me baptize three of his negroes. All the arguments I could make 
use of, would scarce effect it, till Bishop Fleetwood’s sermon, preached 
before the Society, turned the scale.”§ 

Mr. Rainsford had several conferences with “ one Thomas Hoyler, 
King of the Chowan Indians, who seemed very inclinable to embrace 
Christianity.” . He had some notions of Noah’s flood, and 
thus spoke of the tradition :— My father told me, I tell my son.”§ 


—_——— ——- eee 


* MS. Letters, vol. xii. p. 118. 
$+ MS. Letters, vol. vii. p. 417. 
2cZ 


t MS. Letters, vol. xii. p. 140. 
4 Ibid. vii. 418. 
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He states, that in one year he baptized no fewer than forty ne- 
groes. 

Mr. Rainsford, like his fellow-labourer Urmston, complains bitterly 
of the vestry for the non-payment of his stipend, as well as of the many 
privations to which he was subjected in so wild and inhospitable a 
country as Carolina then was. For instance, he says, “ My lodging, 
for the best of my time in this government, was an old tobacco house, 
and exposed, even in my bed, to the injuries and violences of bad 
weather, with infinite other inconveniences, only to settle myself where 
[ thought I had an opportunity of doing most good,” 

In 1714, he abandoned his mission, being, as he alleged, “ unable 
longer to undergo the fatigue of being an itinerant.” * 

The Rev. William Gordon and the Rev. James Adams went out 
together as itinerant missionaries to North Carolina in 1707. From 
the former, we have a few characteristic features of this colony. 
Chowan was the largest and most thinly peopled district. Of the in- 
habitants, “ few could read, and fewer write, even of the justices of the 
peace and vestrymen, yet ‘they seemed serious and well-disposed to 
receive instruction.” He baptized in the year of his residence, 100 
children, and found the means of overcoming the very prev alent ob- 
jection to the use of sponsors. 

In Paquimans the Quakers were “very numerous, extremely ig- 
norant, insufferably proud, ambitious, and consequently ungovernable.’ 
They redoubled their exertions on his arrival, and violently opposed 
all his measures. 

In both precincts, the manner of living was similar. The water was 
brackish and muddy ; their ordinary food was salt pork, but sometimes 
beef; their bread, of Indian corn, which they are forced for want of mills 
to beat, and in this they are so careless and uncleanly, that there is but 
little difference between the corn in the horse-manger, and the bread 
on their tables.” ... “In this, as in all other parts of the pro- 
vince, there is no money ; every one buys and pays with his own com- 
mnodities, of which corn, pork, pitch, and tarare the chief.”+ Mr. Gordon 
did not remain in the country more than a year, being forced to re- 
turn, as he says, “against both his design and inclinations, by the 
distractions of the people, and the other inconveniences in’ that 
colony.” 

The Rev. James Adams states that on his first arrival in Pascotank, 
he “ found the government in the hands of such persons as were 
promoters of God’s service and good order ;” but that the Quakers 
soon stirred up all the ignorant and irreligious against them, and that 
encouragement and civility were succeeded by reproaches and ill- 

usage. He adds, “The abuses and contumelies 1 meet with in my 
own person, are but small troubles to me in respect of that great grict 
of hearing the most sacred parts of religion impiously profaned and 
ridiculed. We had a communion lately, and the looser sort at their 
drunken revellings and cabals spare not to give about their bread and 
drink in the words of administration, to bring in contempt that most 


* MS. Letters, vol. ix. p. 273. 
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holy sacrament, and in derision of those few good persons who then 
received it.”* 

On the other hand, the support he received from his congregation 
was miserably insufficient, not so much as to pay for “his diet and 
lodging,” while his duties were very heavy. “I have,” he says, “a 
very laborious mission ; the places I preach at being, some of them, 
sixty, others above seventy miles distant. 1 bless the Lord I have 
had my health well, and 1 pray God to give me his grace soto direct my 
ways in this troublesome and unsettled country as not only to acquit 
myself with applause to those good men who sent me, but that 1 may 
be likewise able to give a comfortable account of my stewardship at 
that dreadful tribunal where the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed.” + 

He had baptized since his arrival, 213 children and two adults; 
but though out of a population of 1332, there were 211 negroes, some 
few of whom were instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, 
it is humiliating to read, “ that their masters would by no means _per- 
mit them to be baptized, having a false notion that a christened slave 
is by law free.’’+ 

Six months afterwards, March 27, 1710, he still speaks of the de- 
plorable condition of the country morally, and goes on to say, 
“ Nothing but my true concern for so many poor souls, scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd, and my duty to those good men 
who reposed this trust in me, could have prevailed upon me to stay 
in so barbarous and disorderly place as this now is, where 1 have 
undergone a world of trouble and misery both in body and mind.” 

‘| have struggled these two years with a lawless and barbarous 
people, in general, and endure more, | believe, than any of the society’s 
missionaries ever has done before me. Iam _ not able, as the country 
now is, to endure much longer, but intend, God willing, next summer 
or fall, to set out for Europe.” 

His labour, however, was not in vain. As soon as his intention of 
resigning his mission became known, the vestry of Carotuck and 
Colonel Glover wrote thus to the society :— 

«“ Mr. Adams, during his abode among us, hath behaved himself, in 
all respects, worthy the character of a minister, exemplary in his life, 
and blameless in his conversation ; and now being bound for England, 
we, with sorrowful hearts, and true love and affection, take our leave 
ofhim. We shall ever bless that Providence that placed him among 
us, and should be very unjust to his character if we did not give him 
the testimony of a pious and painful pastor, whose sweetness of temper. 
diligence in his calling, and soundness of doctrine, hath so much con- 
duced to promote the great end of his mission, that we hope the good 
seed God hath enabled him to sow, will bear fruit upwards,” Similar 
testimony was given by the vestry of Pascotank, who concluded by 
saying, “ As for the difficulties be met with, he hath waded through 
them all, under the vigilant eyes of the malicious enemy, without 
committing anything unbecoming a minister of Christ.’”” But Mr. 


—— ee —_—- _ 


* MS, Letters, vol. v. 1. 102. t Ibid, v. 1. 102. 
t MS. Letters, 137, 138, vol. v. 
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Adams was not permitted to return to his native land; before he 
could embark, he fell sick, and died in Carolina.* 

The Rev. Thomas Newnam was sent as a missionary to this pro- 
vince towards the close of the year 1721. The subjoined lettert gives 
a full account of the laborious nature of his duties, in consequence of 
the great distances which he had to travel. 


“ To the Secretary. North Carolina, June 29, 1722. 

“ Sir,—After a long and fatiguing voyage of above four months, 
from December the Ist to April 10th, myself and little family (blessed 
be God) are safe arrived at Carolina. The late Governor Eden 
being dead, 1 thought it my duty then to wait upon the president 
(who is a very worthy gentleman) and communicate my affairs to 
him; he read my credentials, declared himself well satisfied, and re- 
ceived us with all imaginable respect. He has settled me where I 
hope to be able to do abundance of good; as for labour, I shall spare 
none (God granting me health,) as is evident from the journeys the 
vestrymen have already laid out for me. The first Sunday I preach, 
going by water and land some few miles, at Esquire Duckenfield’s 
house, large enough to hold a great congregation till we have built a 
church, which is hereafter to be called Society Church, and in order 
to it, we are now making a collection through the whole parish. The 
second Sunday, I take a journey up to a place called Maherin, about 
forty miles off, where there are abundance of inhabitants, who also 
are making a collection to build a chapel forthwith. Third Sunday, I 
perform divine service again at Esquire Duckenfield’s. Fourth Sunday, 
I go up to a place called Wicacon, about thirty miles journey. Fifth 
Sunday, | cross the Sound to go to Kden Town, where the vestry 
there have also purposed to have a church built out of hand. Sixth 
Sunday, I go to the chapel on the south shore, about twelve miles by 
water; and so the seventh Sunday, begin ut supra, except once 
every quarter I go up toa place called Ronoke, about eighty miles 
journey, and the five last Sundays of the year, the vestries do give me 
that | may go my rounds, and visit the remote parts of the country, 
where the inhabitants live some 150 miles off, people who will 
scarce ever have the opportunity of hearing me or having their 
children baptized, unless I go to and amongst them. ‘The people, in 
general, are well pleased with my coming, and are not willing to lose 
any opportunity of being instructed, for all our congregations are very 
full and numerous ; they are, indeed, (1 mean the inferior sort) very 
ignorant, and, by consequence, liable to any impression made upon 
them ; but, at present, we are not apprehensive of any danger of their 
being seduced or brought over to any sect, because we have very few 
Dissenters of any sort amongst us. There are some scattering Quakers 
about us, but I hope there will never be such a number of them as 
able to do the least mischief. As for Roman Catholics, we have not, 
I believe, of that persuasion, twelve in the government. So that with 
care and pains, I am now in great hopes we shall ever have the 
Liturgy of the church of England perfectly established amongst us 


* Humphrey's Historical Account, p. 136, T Letters, vol. xvi. p. 92. 
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without interruption from any Quakers, by sectaries of any kind 
whatsoever. ‘l'he Indians at present are not very numerous, not ex- 
ceeding 300 fighting men, ‘They live in two towns by themselves, very 
quiet and peaceable ; but as to the converting them to the Christian 
faith, it is a thing that I almost despair of ever seeing effected whilst 
amongst them. ‘The number | have baptized are 193, five of which 
were adult persons, at least twenty years of age, and two of which 
were married women, As to marriages, | have but little business in 
this affair, by reason people live at a great distance from me, and 
cannot aflord timne, as well as expense, to wait upon me, so that they 
go to the justices of the peace in their neighbourhoods, who are, by an 
act of Assembly, privileged to perform that office. As to burials, we 
have but very few, and those I cannot alwaysconveniently attend, being 
sometimes sixty, eighty, or a hundred miles off. ‘This is all the account 
that can at present be given of our ecclesiastical constitution here, by, 
‘* Sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

« THomMAs NEWNAM.” 

“ My humble duty to the Society.” 

The following year, 9th of May, 1723, he informs the society that 
he and his family had been suffering severely from the fever of the 
country. That he had, however, resumed his journeys, and had bap- 
tized 269 persons; that he proposed immediately to set out for Bath 
county, where 300 children were waiting for baptism.* But his labours 
and exposure in all weathers brought on severe illness, under which he 


5 
sunk, in 1723, much to the grief of his people. 
>] 5 


MISSIONS TO THE INDIANS. 


Before proceeding to give an account of the efforts made by the 
Society for the conversion of the native North American tribes, it 
may be as well to cite the following extracts from a letter addressed 
to Sir William Ashurst, Governor of the Corporation for Propagating 
the Gospel in New England, on the present state of Christianity 
among the Christianized Indians in that province. This document 
is dated 2nd of March, 1705, and is signed by the well-known names 
of “Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and Nehemiah Walker.” 

“ There were in the southern parts of this province, about four or 
five years ago (when your commissioners here sent a coup'e of English 
ministers, who were masters of the Indian tongue, to visit them) no 
less than thirty several congregations of Indians, who commonly as- 
sembled themselves every Lord’s day, and, a great part of them, to 
lectures on other days also, for the worship of the great God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We cannot understand that the number of the 
congregations is considerably altered from what it was when the gen- 
tlemen who then examined their condition brought in that report of 
them. Indeed, the number of Indians in this land is not comparable 
to what it was fifty years ago. The hand of God has very strangely 
wasted them; and the war which they began upon the English in 
the year 1675, hastened a strange desolation upon whole nations of 


Le eet tee — -_ 


* MS. Letters, vol. xvi. p. 74. 
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them. Almost all that remain under the influence of the English in 
this Massachusetts province are so far christianized as that they believe 
there is a God, and that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, “and the 
Saviour of the world. Mr. Experience Mahew, who is grandson to 
the old gentleman that first instructed the Indians on Martha's vine- 

yard, and, like his grandfather, a laborious teacher amongst them, 
informs us, that there are about one hundred and fourscore families of 
Indians on that island; and that of these, there are no more than two 
persons which now remain in their Paganism. He is, at this time, 
gathering another church of Indians, whereof he is himself to be the 
pastor. 

“Inthe Indian congregations, there were at the time of our last 
visitation (which we said was about four or five years ago) about 
thirty-seven Indians who were the constant preachers of the gospel 
unto them in their own language, in which they have Catechisms, and 
Bibles, and Psalm Books, and other books of piety translated by the 

vast labours of worthy Englishmen. 

“ Besides these, there are seven or eight English ministers, who 
have learned the Indian tongue, and visit the Indian assemblies, and 
pray and preach among them, and give such directions as they see 
needtul for their affairs. The Indian ministers very frequently apply 
themselves to these English ones for their advice about instructing 
their flocks under their charge. And some of the English preachers 
do constantly spend every Lord’s day with the Indian assemblies, 
having taken the charge of them. 

“ How the ordinary congregations among the Indians are inclined, 
and haus instructed, may wn a ttle apprehended from some lines in a 
letter now lying before us, dated not many weeks ago, from a very 
valuable servant of God, namely, Mr. Samuel Danforth; he says, 
‘ They met me at Little Compton, about two months since, to hear me 
preach. Had you been there with me to see how well they filled up 
the seats, with what gravity they behaved themselves, w hat attention 
they gave, what affection the y showed, how powerfully Pawquachoise 
(an Indian) prayed (for 1 put him upon it to pray, having never 
before heard him pray, and being willing to have some trial of his abi- 
lities in order to his approbation for office), how melodiously Jonathan 
George (another Indian) set the tune for the psalms, and carried it 
out, and how dexterously the young lads of twelve years old could 
turn to the proofs throughout the sermon, and how thankful they 
were to me at the last that I would take so much pains, as to come 
so far from home to preach to them, I am sure you would be much 
affected with a 

‘Though there are some congregations of the Indians which are 
not advanced unto all the privileges of the evangelical church state, 
combining for and enjoying ofall special ordinances, vet a considerable 
number of them are so. Some new churches have been lately formed 
and filled, and more will quickly be gathered. ‘They have pas- 
tors and elders of their own, ordained sometimes by the hands of 
English ministers, and sometimes by the hands of Indian ministers 
In the presence of the English, all after the soleinn English manner ; 
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and by admonitions and excommunications publicly dispensed, they 
proceed against scandalous offenders when any such are found 
amongst them. 

«“ We shall here insert an extract of a late letter from Mr. Josiah 
Torry, a hopeful young man, who had learned the Indian tongue, and 
begun to preac h to them in their own language; he having been an 
eye-W itness of their proceedings, writes to us in words following : —- 

“« The gravity and diligent attendance in the time of w orship, with 
the affectionate confessions of such as are admitted into the « *hurch, 
make me hope that many of them may have the Spirit wrought in 
them, according to the working of the mighty power of God. Their 
method respecting those that are admitted into their church commu. 
nion is more according to the manner of the churches in the primitive 
times, than is now practised among the churches in most parts. The 
person to be admitted stands forth in the midst of the assembly, and 
first makes declaration of his knowledge, and sometimes desires in- 
formation in things more arduous and doubtful. And then he makes 


confession of sins, which they do (as I have seen) with tears of 


trembling, like him in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. And then 
he gives an account of experience he has had, of convictions, awaken- 
ings, and comforts, in which they are large and particular. After 
which, (mueh comfort and exhortations to remain stedfast in the 
faith and ways of the Lord being given them by their pastor and 
elder, ) they are admitted; I would, and not ungroundedly hope, that 
additions are made unto the hush daily of such as shall be saved. 
There are many which maintain a Christian conversation, and are to 
be accounted not almost, but altogether Christians. And this does 
encourage the preaching of the gospel to them, when we see it pleases 
ao to make it his power unto salvation.’ 


“ About the manner of performing the more stated exercises of 


religion in public among the Indians, there needs no account but this. 
They are conformed unto the English. 

“ But we have now before us a letter very lately received, from as 
knowing and as faithful a person as could be inquired of, wherein he 
speaks a little more particularly. 

“He says, *You may remember that yourself, with some others, 
were pleased once to bear me company to a lecture to Assawanpset, 
aud were an eye-witness of their grave, serious, attentive, deportment 
in their exercises, and of their excellent singing of psalms with most 
ravishing melody. They begin their exercises with prayer ; they sing 
a psalm, they preach, and so conclude with prayer. The adminis- 
tration of sacraments among them is like ours, and as they were 
taught by their apostle Eliot. His name is of wonderful authority 
among them, and the rules he gave them for the form of marriages 
among them, and for admonitions and excommunications in their 
churches, are not to be found fault with by any but it will provoke 
them. Not long since, an Indian lodged at an Englishman’s house 
one night, and the next day he visited ine, and asked why the man 
at whose house he lodged, did not pray in his family Seeing that 
Mr. Eliot taught the fadians to do it every day, morning and evening 
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he thought it strange that the English should direct them to pray in 
their familie 's, and yet not to do it themselves. But, at last, he en- 
tertained the dis stinction, that there were ‘ matchet’ Englishmen as 
well as ‘matchet’ Indians, and that some English did not practise as as 
they had been taught to do; matchet, that is to say, naughty or wicked.’ 

That much good was effected among the ‘Indians by men like 
Kliot we are not at liberty to doubt; and yet it would be unsafe to 

accept the testimony of writers such as those we have quoted, without 
balancing it with the ve ry different statement of others. Thus Mr. 
Klias Neau, a catechist who was sent out specially for the instruction 
ofthe Indians and Negroes, and who laboured most devotedly amongst 
them, says “ : have been nineteen years in this country ; | have seen 
the Indians of New Mugland, and formerly | knew Mr. Eliot, who 
took much a with them; but I never see any of them that were 
true converts, although these gentlemen boast of the conquest that 
they have made over souls ; but must needs say that if the purity of 
manners be not joined with that of doctrine, IT have no zood opinion of 
such professors of Christianity.”"* 

One truth is sufficiently obvious—that difficulties of the most for- 
midable kind opposed themselves to the missionary’s efforts. ‘The 
native tribes inhabited a wild and almost impracticable country ; their 
occupation was hunting, in which they were frequently engaged for 
weeks together; they had one greatest aversion to settled agricultural 
pursuits, and coul 1 never be brought to live together in villages ; and 
consequently the missionary had but few and unfavourable oppor- 
tunities of instructing them in the traths of religion. 

But over and above all these obstacles in his path, his arguments in 
favour of Christianity were neutralized by the scandalous lives of white 
men and Christians. “ Ifsuch be the fruits of your religion, why,” 
asked the poor Indian, “ should we prefer it to our own ?” 

What follows, however, may serve to shew both to what extent the 
aborigines desired Christian instruction, and how far they profited 
by it. 

In the year 1700, the Earl of Bellamont, Governor of New York, 

memorialized the Lords of ‘Trade and Plantations on the want of 
some “ ministers of the church of England to instruct the five nations 
of Indians, and to prevent their being practised upon by French priests 
and Jesuits; whereupon the said lords submitted a representation on 
the subject to Queen Anne, who, by an order in council, sanctioned 
their proposal for the appointment of two clergymen, and referred 
the accomplishment of the plan to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Although the measure, as far as the government was concerned, ap 
pears to have been suggested by motives of political expediency, quite 
as much as by a desire for the conversion of benighted savages, 
the society, at the call of its president, took advantage of the op =. 
tunity of establishing a mission amongst the Iroquois Indians. ‘The 
Rev. Thoroughgood Moor arrived at New York on this noble service 
in the vear 1704. 
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He does not appear to have met with any marked success. The 
Indians to whom he was sent were unprepared to profit by his in- 
structions, and ingenious in finding excuses for not going to hear him. 
Disheartened, as it would appear, at the little progress w hich he made, 
Mr. Moor embarked for England, after about three years’ residence in 
America. It is supposed that he was drowned at sea, for neither himself 
nor the vessel in which he sailed was ever heard of afterwards. One 
incident of his history deserves record, both as shewing the arbitrary 
conduct of a governor frequently spoken of in high terms, for the 
support he afforded to the church, and the grievances to which the 
clergy were subjected for want of episcopal protection, On some 
charge of irregularity, Mr. Moor was summoned by Lord Cornbury 
from Burlington to New York, and on his declining to obey what ap- 
peared to be an illegal warrant, was arrested by order of the vovernor, 
and imprisoned in Fort Anne, (New York.) The only irregularity 
which he supposes may have provoked Lord Cornbury’s anger was 
his having the sacrament too often, (once a fortnight when he well 
could ;) which frequency the governor was pleased to forbid, without 
effect. 

Mr. Moor concludes his account with these words : “ I can’t forbear 
making an humble proposal to the society, which is, that they would 
be pleased to use their interest with her Majesty in order to their 
obtaining leave for the recommending proper persons to be governors 
of these parts; men of good morals, if not of true religion. But, alas! 
why not the latter ?””* 

In 1709, four sachems, or chiefs, came to England to confirm the 


peace which had been made by their nations with the Governor of 


New York; and to request her Majesty would be pleased to take 
measures for the instruction of their subjects in the truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

This request having been submitted by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the society, it was agreed to send two missionaries, together 
with an interpreter and schoolmaster, to the Mohawk and Oneydes 
Indians; and the Queen gave directions for the erection of a fort, 
with a chapel and house for the cle ‘rgyman, in the country of the Mo- 
hawks. 

The Rev. William Andrews, the first missionary selected, arrived at 
Albany in 1712; and in giving an account of his reception, he says, 
“ When we came near the town, we saw the Indians upon the banks, 
looking out for my coming. When 1 came ashore, they received me 
with abundance of joy ; every one shaking me by the hand, bidding 
me welcome over and over. + 

After some further account of his proceedings, he gives the following 
particulars as to the customs and mode of living of the Indians :—* ‘The 
number of adults of this nation is about 260. They have a great many 
children. ‘There are seldom above half of the Indians at home toge- 
ther, but always going and coming; their chief town or castle, as it is 
called, stands by the fort, consisting of forty or fifty wigwams, or 


* MS. Letters, vol. iv. p. 53. t MS. Letters, vol. viii. p. 143. 
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houses, palisaded round, .... Their houses are made of mats 
and bark of trees together with poles about three or four yards high, 
Their clothing is a match coat, like a mantle, either a blanket or a 
bear's skin ; their bed is a mat or a skin; they paint and grease them- 
selves much with bear's fat clarified, cut ‘the hair off from one side of 
their heads, and some of that on the other they tie up in knots upon 
the crown with feathers. .... The men are slothful and lazy 
enough ; the women laborious, true servants to their husbands, carry 
all the burdens, fetch the venison home out of the woods their hus- 
bands kill, the wood they burn, carry the children about on their 
backs, hoe the ground, pl int the corn, wait upon their husbands when 
they eat, and take what they leave them ; yet forall this they say the 
women court the men when they design marriage.’ ’* 

In a subsequent letter “4 paints the serious inconveniences of a 
residence in that country: “ There is no manner of pleasure to be 
proposed by living here, a only the hopes of doing some good among 
these poor, dark, ignorant creatures - for, in the winter season for four 
or five months we can scarce stir abroad by the reason of the extreme 
coldness of the weather and deep snows; and in the summer [we are| 
tormented with flies and musquitoes, and cannot stir abroad without 
being in danger of beingstung with the snakes, here are so many of them. 
In the next place, the transporting of provisions to this place is very 
chargeable; the nearest towns to us of Christian inhabitants, where we 
buy what we want, are Shenectady and Albany—the one about twenty- 
four, the other about forty-four miles ; the road by land for the most 
part is a small, rough Indian path through the w oods, where we cannot 
ride without a great deal of danger, by reason of the foulness of the road 
with fallen trees, roots, stones, high hills, and swamps.’ + 

In 1715, that is, about three years after his arrival, he had twenty 
children pretty constantly at se hool, but acknow ledges that they were 
principally induced to attend by the fuod which he distributed to 
them. “ Victuals is a great motive with them; for the Indians are 
very poor, and fare hard.’ The ordinary attendants at church were 
from sixty to seventy, and as many as 150 when the great body 
of them were at home. ‘The number of communicants altogether 
was thirty-eight. 

lt Mr, Andrews be a fair and competent witness as to the character 
of the Indians in his times, they were far from deserving the praise 
that is sometimes lavished upon me ‘m. He describes them as both 
treacherous and cruel. He says, “ There is no trusting bad Indians, 
for they, having no laws among them, make no more to kill a man, if 
they have opportunity, to get a coat or a shirt, than to kill a dog, 
and eat him when they have done; for it is common among most of 
the Indians not only to eat dogs, horses, or any carrion in the world, 
but man’s flesh.’ They were constantly begging, and were so much 


addicted to hrenks ‘nness, that it was almost impossible to make any 
moral impression on them. 


-—- _— _— 


© MS. Letters, vol. iv. p. 147. t Ibid. vol. viii. p. 18d. 
t Ibid. vol. viii. p. 190. § Ibid. vol. xi. p, 828 
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Indeed, Mr. Andrews, so far from from falling into the common 
way of exaggerating the success of his own labours, writes thus to 
the society in 1718: “ Their lives are generally such as leave little or 
no room for hopes of ever making them any better than they are— 
heathens. Heathens they are, and heathens they will still be. ‘There 
are a few, and but a few, perhaps about fourteen or fifteen, whose 
lives are more regular than the rest.” ‘They shewed no devotion in 
church, where they came to get a dinner, and slept most of the time. 
They frequently spent the Sunday in a hunting excursion. He sums 
up their character in the following words, which certainly have all 
the airs of exaggeration arising fou personal dislike -—« T hey are a 
sordid, mercenary, beggarly people, having but little sense of religion, 
honour, or goodness, among them; living generally filthy, brutish, 
lives : ‘they are of an inhuman, savage nature, kill and eat one ano- 
ther.”’* And in another letter, dated six months later, he states, “that 
though he had been by the death-beds of several among them, he did 
not remember to have seen any one of them that he could think peni- 
tent.”’+ 

Mr. Andrews accordingly entreated the society to remove him from 
his mission, as all his labours in it for the improvement of the Indians 
were ineffectual. ‘They would neither accept the ordinances of reli- 
gion themselves, nor send their children to school. The society was 

for a long time unwilling to listen to so discouraging a report; but as, 
upon inquiry, it was found to be confirmed by others, Mr. Andrews 


was allowed to resign almost in despair a mission which he had under- 
taken with very different feelings and expectations. 
MISSIONS TO THE NEGROES, 


But there was another class of men which seemed to have astronger 
C claim upon the society than the native inhabitants: these were the 


0 poor negroes, who had been cruelly torn from their own country, to be 
C the bondmen of, too frequently, selfish and unfeeling masters. They 
e were employed either in the cultivation of the fie Ids, or in domestic 
y drudgery ; and were talked of and treated as creatures who had no 


T souls, 
The attention, then, of the society was from the first steadfastly 


T directed to the amelioration of the condition of these unfortunate men. 
ec Directions were given to the several missionaries to promote their in- 
h struction, to persuade their masters to send them at stated times to be 
Sy eatechised and prepared for baptism. ‘This, however, was no easy 
task. The masters could not spare them from their task-work, or the 
oy distance was inconveniently great. These were the plausible objec- 

of tions; but the real obstacle was to be found in the unwillingness of 
d, the master to have his slaves taught; partly from a vague appre hension 
ch of the effects of education, and. partly from an ignorant notion that 
lV 


: slaves became free by baptism. The actual condition of the negro 
population in New Y ork was br ought forcibly under the notice of the 
society by Mr, Elias Neau, a trader in that city. 


* MS. Letters, vol. xiii. p. 325. t Ibid. p. 323, 
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Mr. Neau was a Frenchman who had gone over to the reformed reli- 
gion, and had suffered in consequence several years’ c ontine ment in pri- 
son and in the galleys. During this time “I had learned,” he says, “part 
of the liturgy by heart in my ‘dungeons, and ever since that time 1 have 
had both affection and esteem for the divine service as it is used in 
the church of England. Nevertheless, 1 would not condemn all 
those who are not conformable thereunto; I leave that judgment to 
Giod,’’* 

It was determined, therefore, to appoint a catechist, whose exclu- 
sive business should be the instruction of the negro slaves; and Mr, 
Neau being strongly recommended for this office, was appointed it 
the year 1704. There were at that time about L: 900 negro and i 
dian slaves in the city. Mr. Neau began by visiting them from house 
to house; but afterwards got leave ‘for them to come to his own 
residence, 

In 1708, the number of his catechumens had risen to more than 
200, and was increasing every day. One of them remarked to him, 
“The gentlemen in England who pay you to instruct us must be 
excellent men, since their charity ise ‘xtended to poor creatures like us, 
whom they have never seen.’’ Some, it appears, were afraid to con- 
tinue their attendance, because when they asked permission of their 
masters to be baptized, they were threatened to be sold into Virginia, 
or sent away into the country, if they went any more to school. 

Mr. Neau states, 27th February, 1808-9, in reply to inquiries from 
the society, that the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Moor were occa- 
sioned by that missionary’s faithful denunciation of the profligate 
habits of the governor. Among other scandalous practices, it seems 
that Lord Cornbury was accustomed to dress himself in women’s 
clothes, and so publicly exhibit himself on the ramparts of the town. 
kor this Mr. Moor openly declared that he deserved to be excommu- 
nicated ; and did, in point of fact, refuse to administer the holy com- 
munion, at Burlington, to the lieutenant-governor, in consequence of 
the debaucheries and abominable swearing to which he was addicted. + 

Mr. Moor contrived to make his escape after a short imprisonment ; 
and Mr. Brook, for whom the same fate was intended, for taking his 
friend’s part, was fortunate enough to avoid an arrest by suddenly re- 
turning to England. 

Mr. Neau gives the following account of his mode of catechising. 
He could never muster his scholars till candlelight in summer or 
winter, except on Sundays, when they came after the last service of 
the church. He says, “ Je commence par la priere, et & mon exemple 
tous se mettent & genoux: ce sont de priéres publiques de |'église que 
After their lesson, 
which commonly occupied about two hours, they concluded with 
singing a psalm, and the evening prayer, in which an invocation of 
blessing on the society’s labours was always introduced. “ Vous 


juzez bien, Monsieur, que je n’oublie pas leurs bienfaiteurs, et que j en 


ai fait un article dans les priéeres, et souvent dans mes discours je leur 


~ 


* MS. Letters, ile ] G7. ? Ibid, vol. iv. p. 121. 
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fais voir l’obligation qu’ils ont & Messieurs de l'illustre société, pour les 
exciter & la reconnoissance.” * 

It was the practice of Mr, Neau to take his catechumens to the Rev. 
Mr. Vesey, for baptism, from time to time, as he considered them 
sufliciently prepared to receive that holy sacrament. The useful 
course of his labours was interrupted, in 1712, by an insurrection of the 
negroes in the city of New York, which, though soon put down, 
created a strong prejudice against the school, which the masters well 
knew how to turn to account. , On the trial, however, of the conspi- 
rators, it appeared that but one of all Mr. Neau’s scholars, and that 
one unbaptized, was concerned in the plot. But more than this, it 
was found that the negroes who were most guilty were the slaves of 
those masters who were strongly opposed to their Christian education. 

Governor Hunter afterwards publicly declared his approbation of 
the school; and, in a proclamation, recommended the clergy to exhort 
their several congregations to promote the instruction of the negroes.+ 
It is highly to the honour of Mr. Neau, that he was contented patiently 
to serve the church in the subordinate office of catechist for the period 
of eighteen years. 

In a letter to the Bishop of London, dated October 17, 1704, the 
Rev. Evan Evans thus introduced the name of one who was to prove 
a most zealous and efficient missionary :— ‘This comes by the hands of 
the ingenious Mr. George Muirson, to receive holy orders from your 
lordship, by the approbation of his Excellency my Lord Cornbury. 1 
find that he’s very well beloved and esteemed by all sorts of people ; 
aman of a very sober and blameless conversation. He seems to be 
endued with great humility of mind, and has the character of being 
very prudent in his conduct. I give him this recommendation, not to 
gratify himself, nor anybody else, but because I sincerely believe he 
may be very instrumental of doing much good in the chureh.”’{ = Mr. 

Muirson having been ordained, was appointed to the mission of Rye, 
in the state of New York, July 20, 1705. In his first report to the 
society, he states that he had a very great congregation every Sunday, 
and that those were his constant hearers who never were in a Church- 
of-England congregation before. Though the people were of almost 
all persuasions, he had admitted into the church by baptism eighty 
persons, young and old; hundreds, however, in the parish remained 
unbaptized. He goes on afterwards to say, “ 1 have lately been in 
the government of Connecticut, where | observe some people well 
affected to the church, for those that are near come to my parish on 
Sabbath days; so that 1 am assured an itinerant missionary might do 
great services in that province. Some of their ministers have privately 
told me, that had we a bishop among us they would conform and receive 
holy orders ; from which, as well as on all the continent, the necessity 
ofa bishop will plainly appear.’’§ 

Subsequently, October 2, 1706, he informs the society that he had 


* MS. Letters, vol, Iv. }). } 55. 
[lumphrey’s Hist. Acct. p- 242. D4 MS. Letters, vol. ii. ]’. 34, 


§ Ibid. vol. i. p. 126. 
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paid another visit to Connecticut ; had preached at Stratford to nume- 
rous congregations, and baptized twenty-four in one day. “ There 
are,” he adds, “ some thousands of persons in that colony unbaptized, 
and the reason is this; most of their ministers refuse to admit any 
children into Christ's church by baptism but those whose parents are 
in full communion with them. The Independents threaten me, and 
ull those that are instrumental in bringing me thither, with prison and 
hard usage. They are very much incensed to see that the church 
(Rome’s sister, as they ignorantly call her) is like to gain ground among 
them, and use all the stratagems they can invent to defeat my enter- 
prises.’"* In these visits, and in every effort for the good of the 
church, Mr. Muirson was heartily supported by Colonel Heathcote, 
who also wrote to the society on the subject, confirming the account 
of the opposition which the missionary had met; that the justices had 
forbidden himto preach, and threatened to put him and all his hearers 
in gaol. But he goes on to say—*“ Notwithstanding all their threats to 
some, and persuasions to others, he had a handsome congregation ; 
and I believe the next visit that is paid them it will be found that 
their struggling to stifle the church will be a great means to forward its 
growth.”’+ 

Of his own parish, Mr. Muirson reports—* I have baptized about 
200, young and old, but most adult persons; and am in hopes of 
initiating many more into the church after I have examined, taught, 
and find them qualified. This is a large parish; the towns are 
far distant; the people were some Quakers, some Anabaptists, but 
chiefly Presbyterians and Independents. They were violently set 
against our church, but now (blessed be God!) they comply heartily ; 
for 1 have now above forty communicants, and only six when | 
first administered that holy sacrament.” .... “I find that cate- 
chising on the week days in the remote towns, and frequent visiting, 
is of great service ; and | am sure that 1 have made twice more prose- 
lytes by proceeding after that method than by public preaching.” { 

Mr. Muirson, besides his salary of 502. from the society, was en- 
titled to 501. currency, as settled by Act of Assembly on Rye parish ; 
but as his people were poor, and for the most part recent converts, he 
considerately forbore to press his legal claim, and during the first two 
years of his ministry had only received about ten or twelve pounds 
currency: thus plainly shewing that he sought not theirs but them. 

It is instructive, though humiliating, to learn how the same party 
who had left their own country in vindication of the liberty of con- 
science, and for a principle of religious equality, became persecutors 
the moment their own sect was uppermost. Mr. Muirson states that, 
in a third visit to Connecticut, one of the magistrates, with some other 
officers, came to his lodgings to inform him that theirs was a chartered 
government ; that he had acted illegally in coming among them to 
establish a new way of worship, and to forewarn him against preac!:- 
ing any more. This he did by citing one of their laws, intituled 
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* MS. Letters, vol. iii. 1. 1. + Ibid. 1. 86. 
t Ibid. 75. 


















































Keclesiastical, p. 29, the words are these: “ Be it enacted by the 
governor, counc il, aed re present: itives, convened in general assembly q 
that there shall be no ministry or church administration entertained 
or attended by the inhabitants of any town or plantation in this colony 
distinct and separate from, and in opposition to that which is openly 
and publicly observed and dispensed by the approved ministers of 
the place.” When he was invited to perform divine service in the 
house of a private gentleman, the independents refused him “ the 
liberty of ringing the bell or beating a drum to give the people notice.” 
But not content with denying the same liberty of worship to chureh- 
men which they affected so dearly to prize themselves, they compelled 
the members of the church to contribute to the support of Independent 
ministers, and levied distresses upon their estates.* “ By these and 
such like intolerable oppressions,” he says, “ the people are disenabled 
to contribute to the support of a church-of-England minister, and 
therefore have petitioned home that one may be sent with a sufficient 
maintenance from the honourable corporation, He had need be a 
man very prudent in conduct and exemplary in life and conversation ; 
for (being the first) the advancement of the church in after ages, de- 
pends in a great measure upon his good behaviour, for the people 
generally judge a man’s principles by his life.’ ss 


; The tollowing account of the Indians, written in the year 1708, will 
be thought interesting :— 

« As to the Indians, the natives of the country, they are a decaying 
} people. We have not now in all this parish twenty families, whereas 
t not many years ago there were several hundreds. | have frequently 
. conversed with some of them, and been at their great meetings of 
| ‘ pawawing,’ as they call it. I have taken some pains to teach some 
; of them, but to no purpose, for they seem regardless of instruction ; 
” and when I have told them of the evil consequences of their hard 


“ drinking, &c., they replied that Englishmen do the same, and that it 

isnot so great a sin in an Indian as in an Englishman, because the 
" Knglishman’s religion forbids it, but an Indian’s does not. ‘They further 
say they will not be Christians, nor do they see the necessity for so being, 





e because we do not live according to the precepts of our holy religion, 
0 “In such ways do most of the Indians that | have conversed with, 
ls either here or elsewhere, express themselves. I am heartily sorry 

that we should give them such a bad example, and fill their mouths 
y with such objections to our blessed religion.” { 
1 He mentions in this letter that they had completed the house of 
rs God at Rye, by the subscriptions of the inhabitants: “ a stately struc- 
it, ture indeed.” 
er In alluding to the arbitrary conduct of the governor in arresting the 
ed Rev. Messrs. Moor and Brooke, “two good men, who suffered for 
to discharging their office,” he takes occasion to shew the great need 
ae they had of a Bishop, and prays God to put it into the hearts of his 
od superiors at home to send them a head to bless and protect the whole.” 

* MS. Letters, vol. iii. 76. t Ibid. 


t MS. Letters, vol. iii, 168. 
Vou ANV .—-pril, 1844 2» 
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Mr. Muirson died in October, 1708, after a short but a most useful ser- 
vice in the ministry of the church.* 

About this time the society received a most valuable acquisition, 
and the church itself a signal testimony, in the ordination of four 
American Presbyterians of good standing and repute in their own body, 
and two of them actually preachers. 

On the I&th January, 1722-3, letters were read at a general meet- 
ing of the society, strongly recommending to its regard and good offices 
Mr. Timothy Cutler, late President of Yale College ; Mr. Daniel 
Brown, late tutor of the same; and Mr. Samuel Johnson, late pastor at 
Westhaven. ‘The history of their conformity is remarkable. They 
were intimate friends, of literary character, and an inquiring disposi- 
tion, At the commencement of the eightee nth century, learning was 
at a very low ebb in New England, and those who had been educi ited 
in traditional hostility to the church of England had but little chance 
of acquiring more correct notions on the ‘subject of church govern- 
ment by the study of ecclesiastical history. But about the year 1714 
a library of valuable books was sent over to Saybrook College, Con- 
necticut, ~ besides many valuable works of science, comprised 

several of the best writers of the ology, as Barrow, Patrick, Lowth, Sharp, 
Scott, Whitby, and Sherlock. This importation was as springs of 
water to the thirsty land, 

The young friends entered upon the course of study thus opened 
before them — avidity. The doctrines and practices of the primi- 
tive church came under examination, and they could trace but 
little resemb is ance to the Apostolic model i in either the discipline or the 
worship established among themselves. This naturally occasioned 
them great uneasiness and misgiving. ‘They de ‘termined ¢: andidly to 
re-examine the whole subject, and to read ‘the best works on both 
sides of the controversy. The consequence was that their doubts of 
the validity of congregational ordination were changed into a serious 
conviction that it was altogether without authority. The frequent 
meetings and conferences of the friends, two of them occupying 
chief places in Newhaven College, could not fail to excite attention. 
The trustees became alarmed at the reports which were circulated on 
the subject ; and accordingly the day after the commencement, they 
requested an interview with them in the college library. Messrs. 
Cutler, Brown, Johnson, Wetmore, Hart, Eliot, and W hittelse y at- 
tended, and were desired, from the youngest to the eldest, to state 
their views on the matters in dis pute. Thus challenged, some of 
them confessed their doubts of the validity of P resbyte ‘rian orders, 

while others plainly declared that they considered it ‘invalid. ‘This 
was in September 1722. They were entreated to re-consider their 
opinions, and a formal dispute was subsequently held; but the ult- 
mate result was that three of them, Messrs. Cutler, Brown, and Jolin- 
son, determined upon resigning their respective stations. and seeking 
holy orders trom the bishops of the English church. Mr. Wetmore 
adopted the same course a few months later. Messrs. Hart, Eliot, 
and Whittelsey, although apparently preferring the episcopal regimen, 
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yet not deeming Presbyterianism unlawful, remained in their old posi- 
tion: honourably abstaining, however, from taking any part in oppo- 
tion to the chureh. 

The three friends who had so deliberately, and at such a sacrifice, 
resolved upon seeking admission into the church, sailed from Boston 
on the Sth of November, and, after a stormy passage, landed at 
Ramsgate on the 15th December. They immediately proceeded to 
Canterbury, but were obliged to wait there days for the stage-coach. 
Thus an opportunity was afforded them of witnessing a most striking 
contrast to all that they had left behind them. The beauty, the 
order, the solemnity of the service must have proved an indescribable 
comfort to men who had just emerged from the bare and modern 
system of the Presbyterians ; while the magnificence of the cathedral 
and the music of its choir must have been strangely different from all 
that they had been accustomed to in the wilderness of New Kingland. 
During their stay in Canterbury, they received every attention from 


- the celebrated Dr. Stanhope (who was at that time dean) and the pre- 


bendaries ; and, on their arrival in town, were warmly welcomed by 
the Bishop of London (Dr. Robinson) and the principal members of 
the Society. Letters of recommendation were read at the board, Ist, 
from the vestry and churchwardens of Rhode Island, who said, 
“It is plain these gentlemen have in this important affair acted like 
Christians and men of virtue and honour, without any sordid, private 
views of interest or advancement; for, as they were not dismissed 
their posts and offices for any vice or immorality, they being univer- 
sally acknowledged, and even by our church's greatest enemies, to be 
persons of unspotted characters and the nicest virtue, so neither were 
they compelled to a conformity by any other necessity than that of 
pursuing the dictates of a good conscience: and for the sake of that 
indeed they have forsaken their dearest interest and valuable settle- 
ments.’* 2ndly. From the Rev. James Orem, who said, ‘ 1 can 
scarce express the hardships they have undergone, and the indignities 
that have been put upon them by the worst sort of dissenters, who 
bear sway here; and several honest gentlemen who declared for the 
church with them, but by reason of the unhappy circumstances of 
their families, can’t go for England, lie now under all the hardships 
and pressures that the malice and rage of the implacable enemies of 
our excellent church and constitution can subject them to; but 1 
hope their suffering condition will be taken into consideration at home.’ 
After the usual preliminary examinations, the three candidates were 
admitted into holy orders, first as deacons, and then as priests, in St. 
Martin’s chureh, by Dr. Green, Bishop of Norwich, and vicar of 
the parish, who officiated for the Bishop of London, then at the point 
of death. It was afterwards determined that Mr. Cutler should be 
sent to Boston, Mr. Brown to Bristol (New England), and Mr, John- 

son to Stratford.+ Mw. Hi. 
( To be continued.) 


* MS. Letters, vol. xvi. 311. 
f See Chandler’s Life of Dr. S. Johnson, Pres. of King’s Coll., New York. 
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BEDDINGTON CHURCH. 


Onp feeling common to almost every Englishman is, a love of rural 
plea asures, Look at the sooty geranium at some garret window in 
St. Giles’s, or the pinks and myrtles i in a London area, or the squares 
where are hite ctural effect is sacrificed to an enclosed lawn with sbrub- 
beries. ‘They all attest the same passion, and shew that, however 
his interest or his necessities may chain him to the town, the in- 
habitants of the great metropolis have not lost their feeling, “ that 
God made the country.” 

Like every other longing to which man is subjected, this often 
causes much misery by tempting thesmall tradesman from his proper 
place, and inducing him to attempt two establishments, thus incur- 
ring double expenses, exclusive of transit daily. This is the abuse. 
ut where the returns are ample, a daily visit to the country may 
have specific properties as a moral alte ative. This earnest desire to 
break away from shops and counting-houses, as soon asthe day’s busi- 
ness is done, is not to resort to the theatre, the ball-room, or the gaming- 
house. It is to join a family circle where the best affections may 
expatiate on their proper objects, and feel its value enhanced by re- 
tirement and the garden. ‘hen comes the sabbath. God may be 
worshipped as well in town as country, it is true, but two ends were 
intended to be subserved by the Lord’s day—one that of devotion, 
another that of rest—and the sabbath is best kept when both are united. 
It is surely, then, a spiritual advantage for a citizen to be on that day 
withdrawn from his haunts of business, and to go and offer the sacrifice 
of praise where he has most to be thankful for, and least to distract 
his attention; where the village tower, like the gnomon of a mighty 
dial, may remind him of the lapse of time, while it directs his thoughts 
above; and when public offices of devotion are ended, and_ his 
pastor's voice is silent, where he may hear from the visible things 
around him, “the voice of God walking i in the garden in the cool of 
the day.”’ 

Such thoughts may seem the mere vagaries of imagination, but in 
some instances, at least, they must represent facts. And if the 
suburban hamlets do nothing to improve the moral and spiritual con- 
dition of those who resort to them so eagerly, then the influence of 
taste and circumstances upon religious character (which, indeed, may 
easily be overrated) must also be nothing. It is, however, very 
certain that scarcely in the lanes of Devon or the gl: des of Monmouth- 
shire, do you light upon more charming villages than lie within twelve 
miles of London. Bee ‘kington, with its white spire and curious old 
wooden covered gateway into the churchyard, might be fancied a 
hundred miles from its real site, and the same might be said of dis- 
triets near Wimbledon, Baling, Willesden, Ilford, and various others, 
but they are too near to bear examin: ition except from favourable 
points. Whether any of the foregoing observations can apply to Bed- 
dington, which sugge sted them, the writer knows not, being entire ‘ly 
ignorant of its inhabitants, but from its appearance, it is just the 
village which seems to offer every pleasure of retirement, except, 






BEDDINGTON CHURCH, 
perhaps, a sea view, which can hardly ever be obtained along with 
noble trees ; and to lie just too far from London to allow a citizen to 
go and return daily, unless the railroad has “ changé tout cela.” 

This village occupies a slightly depressed valley about two miles 
west of C roydon, surrounded by undulating ground, a large portion 
of which has been held for ages in the same name, although not by 
the same family, in direct descent, There are sev eral good houses in it. 
The church has been built at various periods ; the north side of the 
chancel and the north aisle, when Gothic architecture was at its zenith; 
the well proportioned windows with simple mullions, and the heads 
breaking out into varieties of fanciful tracery, all indicate a building 
within the period of the three first Edwards, One, at the east end of 
the north aisle, is an evident transition window; and as it is on 
record that Nicholas de Carew, who held the manor in the reign of 
Richard IL, left 202. towards rebuilding the church, just at the time 
that William of Wykeham, the famous architect and bishop of the 
diocese, was maturing his perpendicular style, it is no improbable 
conjecture that this was among his experimental designs. The door 
and windows in the tower, which terminates the west end of the nave, 
is of confirmed perpendicular work; it isa very elegant window, but des- 
— of those strong lines with which William of Wykeham delighted to 
break up the head. All the remaining windows vary in date from this 
time to 1520, when a chapel, forming a south aisle to the chancel, was 
added to the original design, and used as a mausoleum for the Carews. 
The walls throughout are of flint, dressed with stone. It stands close 
to the manor-house, a rather uncongenial pile, but surrounded by 
redeeming elms, which assist a reverend yew tree to overshadow a 
very spacious church-yard. 

lull many a century, the word of God, with more or less of human 
foolishness, has been uttered there, and the sacraments administered, 
How many, it is difficult to guess ; but in 1159, Ingleram de k'unteignes 
and Sibyl de Watevile gave the — of the chureh to the 
priory of Bermondsey. “ John Harvest, of Andervere,” is the first 
rector’s name on record; he held the rior under Kidward Il. 

The interior of the saer ae edifice is clean; more than this cannot be 
said for its recent decorations, which have covered the curious grave- 
stones of the chancel with pews, the backs of which hide the monu- 
ments; but whatever annoyance an antiquary may find, he will 
at least behold the font where the Watevilles may have been bap- 
tized in the twelfth, or their ancestors in the eleventh century. This 
font is of a much higher antiquity than any portion of the present 
churech—a case so freque nt, that one might imagine, before a Christian 
temple was anywhere built, the laver of regeneration was prepared 
that christened men might build it; and if it was filled with the dew 
of heaven and canopied by the forest or the sky, who shall say it 
had not a noble te mple and symbolic water. In more instances than 
night be imagined, the rude and mutilated font has escaped destruc- 
tion, and come down to us, perhaps, even from the first preac hers of 
Christianity in the district. In the present instance, it is a square 
block, with circular basin, precisely like those which us sually occur in 
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gathered from its form, or the row of arches which often runs along 
its sides, for assigning it any particular date, between the tenth 
century and the abandonment of the circular arch and square abacus 
in Christian architecture. 

Beneath the chancel, recorded by flat gravestones, a few of which 
have brasses in good preservation, repose the Carews and their de- 
pendants. The grave of Nicholas Carew and Isabella, his wife, is 
one of the most distinguished, a, p. 1432. It occupies a chapel south 
of the chancel, separated from it by a well-executed oak screen ; but 
this little church, so faithful a guardian of the deposits within , just 
missed being made the depository of nobler dust than it contains. 

Sir Francis Carew, who rebuilt the manor-house of Beddington, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, was one of the first horticultural proficients 
of his day. His gardens appear to have been unusually splendid, 
and beside their walks he raised the first orange-trees ever seen in 
Kngland, ‘They were grown, it is said, from specimens of the fruit im- 
ported by Sir Walter Raleigh, and, with no other protection than a 
matted canopy in winter, continued to flourish until they were cut 
off by the severe frost in 1789. Sir Francis died in 1611,* and left 
his gardens and estates to Nicholas ‘Throckmorton, whose sister had 
married Sir Walter. The gallant and unfortunate knight, it is well 
known, was detained in prison by the foolish policy of James , and 
only liberated to be betrayed and executed for failing where the 
pertidy of his sovereign made success impossible. The bravest officer, 
the most universal scholar, and accomplished gentleman of his age, 
having paid the penalty of his misfortunes on the block, his distracted 

widow penned this note to her brother, seeking a grave for the head- 
less corpse at Beddington :— 

“ Tdesiar good brother that you will be plessed to let my berri 
the worthi boddi of my nobell hosban Sur Walter Rale igh in your 
chorehe at Bed lington, wher | desiar to be berred. The lordes have 
given me his ded boddi thought they denied me his life. This nit he 
shall be brought you with too or three of my men. Let me _ her 
presently. ° Ii. R. 

* God hold me in my wittes.’ 

Sir Walter’s body found a grave in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Another naval hero, however, has left a memorial in the church of 
this village, where he often resided ; and although it is neither very 
splendid nor very tasteful, it is interesting, because given in an age 
when few cared to give anything to the house of their God. Sir John 
Leake, the admiral who drove De Pointés from before Gibraltar, 
in 1705, and won many laurels in the Mediterranean under Queen 
Anne, presented the communion rail, and surely it is no great charity 





* ‘Thomas Carew, the poet, was one of the Devonshire Carews, but some of his 
namesake's performances, as in leading Queen Elizabeth to a cherry-tree, full of ripe 
fruit, a month after the season was gone by, might have su; gested the thought of lis 

craceful ballad : 
* Ask me no more where Jove bestows 
When June is past the fading rose,” &c. 
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to hope that he knelt before it with the same devotion to his God that 
he had always shewn for his country. 

‘There are the tombstones of many rectors remaining in the chancel— 
none of them very distinguished men. ‘There is “ Thomaa ere 
rector, hujus ecclesie 165*.” The sexton told Aubre *y, that the 
name was Pope. There is the motto, “ Mors super irides montes,’ 
and an epitaph, on a brass plate in a wooden frame, to the memory 
of ‘Thomas Greenhill, B.A, Oxon, a steward of Sir Nicholas Carew, 
who died in 1634 ; it runs thus :— 


‘* Under thy fute interred is heare, 
A native borne in Oxford sheere. 
First life and learning Oxford gave, 
Surry to him his death, his grave. 
Ile once a hill was, fresh and greene, 
Now withered, is not to be seene. 
Earth in earth shovelled up is shut, 
A hill into a hole is put. 
But darksome earth by poure divine, 
Bright at last as the sun may shine. 

Sicut hora sic vita.” 


Llere, again, the grave that would have most interest is wanting— 
the pious and accomplished John Leng, the old admiral’s pastor, who 
held this living from 1703. Twenty years afterwards, he was ad- 

vaneed to the. bishopric of Norw ich, and dying i in 1727, was buried 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

This parish does not seem to have been very fortunate in pecuniary 
affairs, A portion of the great tithes were separated from the benefice, 
and formed a second sinecure rectory. In 1390, William of Wykeham, 
the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, directed an inquiry into this 
abuse, but the archdeacon, before whom testimony was given by all 
the rectors and vicars of the deanery, found that it had existed from 
time immemorial, and, of course, admitted no obvious remedy. In 

the thirty-first year of Elizabeth, two of those villains, who about that 
period infested ehurch prope rty by making pretended discoveries 
that portions of it having belonged to monasteries were concealed, 
and not surrendered, “ as the act directed,” to Henry VIIL., discovered 
that the ree tory of Beddington was a conce alment. ‘Tipper and 
Daw were their names, and they procured grants of all the tithes in 
the parish for their trouble—of which, however, it does not appea 
that they ever got possession. 

rom 1753 to the commencement of the present century, there 
Was a constant controversy between the rector and the patron con- 
cerning their mutual rights, The owners of Beddington, it appears, 
had exchanged lands with the rector, and had granted leases of them 
at different periods, reserving a rental, and stipulating that the rector was 

to deliver yearly, at the barn-door of the mansion-house, the tithe straw 
of whe at and rye aris ing in the pi arish—seven qs arters of wheat, four 
of rye, and thirty of barley - the rector also to surrender to the patron 
all the tithe of oats except such as arose from the glebe lands and 


’ 


ortionary whilst in his own occupation. In 1708, a lease for forty 
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years was granted to their rector on these terms, and patrons and 
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rectors acquiesced in them till 1758, when one rector refused to pay 
the rent of 27.38. 4d. His successor refused to surrender the oats ; 
and in 1782 established his legal claim upon them. On this, the 
patron, who had Jost all return for the lands he had let to the rector, 
brought an ejecitment to recover them. A house had been built on 
these lands, which the then rector, considering as the parsonage, had 
expended considerable sums upon; but the Lent assizes, in 1801, gave 
sentence, confirmed in the Court of Common Pleas the same year, that 
the patron having been refused satisfaction for his land, could not be 
denied possession ; thus the rector was deprived of its parsonage, 

How matters stand at present, the writer knows not, but there is a 
pleasure in regarding things from a distance which often vanishes 
when they are brought too near, and it is more agreeable to blend a 
few historical recollections with a sweet secluded village scene than to 
examine into its present condition, and have them obscured by the 
sharp outlines of the present. Alas for everything that human fraility 
can contaminate !—the very church itself looks best at some remote 
imaginary period, when her good pastors have been magnified by the 
haze into saints. Let this at least, then, be recorded of the village of 
Beddington, should any, after the lapse of a hundred years, seek in 
formation, that, for aught a contemporary writer knew, the present 
might have been its golden age, although the interior of the church 
vave no signs of it. 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


A SUMMARY OF THE LEGATINE CONSTITUTIONS, 


MADE IN THE ENGLISH COUNCIL, HELD AT LONDON, IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
SAINT PAUL, a.p. 1268, AND IN THE 52nv OF THE REIGN OF KING HENRY THE THIRD 
THE LORD OTHOBON, LEGATE OF POPE CLEMENT THE FOURTH, BEING PRESIDENT 
THEREOF, ASSISTED BY BONIFACE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WALTER, ARCH 
BISHOP OF YORK, AND THE VARIOUS BISHOPS, ABSJOTS, PRIORS, DEANS, ARCHDEACONS, 
AND OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL DIGNITARIES OF THE REALM. 


Preface—We, Othobon, by divine mercy legate of the apostolical see, 
being incited hereto by a holy zeal, and clothed with lawtul power and 
authority, have caused the following Constitutions to be made for the 
government of the church in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

|. Solemnization of Baptism.—Approving of, and ratifying, and 
confirming that constitution of Otho which treats of the solemnization 
of baptism, we do declare and direct that the provisions thereof’ shall 
be extended to viears, and shall apply to them equally as to parish 
priests ; hereby enjoining all archdeacons to take care that this our 
constitution be duly attended to and obeyed. 

2. That nothing be demanded for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments—DBishops and arehdeacons shall make diligent inquiry alter, 
iid sedulously endeavour to discover such ministers of the church as, 
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contrary to the constitution of Otho, which expressly relates thereto, 
have nevertheless demanded money for administering the sacraments ; 
and shall, on proof of the delinquency of such ministers, cause them to 
be punished, by instituting proceedings against them, after the manner 
in which causes are conducted in relation to such as are charged as 
being guilty of simony : and any negligence of bishops or archdeacons, 
in respect to their not duly complying with or enforcing the orders 
contained in this constitution, shall be attended, in the case of bishops, 
with suspension from the use and wearing of their pontifieals ; and in 
the case of archdeacons, with suspension from their office, until such 
time as they shall respectively have made due and proper satisfaction 
for their offence. 

All such persons as are authorized to hear confession shall learn and 
make use of the form of absolution as herein prescribed—namely, “ By 
virtue of the authority of which 1 am possessed, I absolve thee from thy 
sins;”’ and they shall also persuade and urge those who confess, to 
shew after confession of their sins due contrition and humility, and 
also to exhibit proper reverence and respect to the priest ; and none, 
not even prisoners in gaol, shall have the right of confession denied to 
them on any pretext whatever ; ; and all such as offend against this 
constitution in such and so shameful a manner, whether they be 
ministers of the church, or governors of gaols, or otherwise, unless in 
their lifetime they make proper satisfaction for their offence, shall, on 
no account whatever, from henceforth be allowed Christian burial. 

3. Consecration and rebuilding of Churches. — All such rectors or 

vicars of unconsecrated churches as shall, contrary to the spirit of 
that constitution of Otho which treats thereof, not apply, either per- 
sonally, or through their archdeacons, to the bishop of the diocese, to 
consecrate their churches, within the proper time for making such 
application, after the building or rebuilding thereof, which we do 
hereby deeree shall be within one year, in lieu of two, from such 
building or rebuilding of the church, shall, for such their neglect, be 
in each instance suspended from their office ; as shall also all such 
archdeacons as, having been so applied to by rectors or vicars, have 
nevertheless neglected to communicate with their bishops thereon : 
aud every bishop who, having been formally and properly requested 
to consecrate such churches, yet unduly postpones to comply with such 
request, and neither by himself, nor by any other properly authorized 
person, proceeds within the proper time to perform such consecration, 
shall, if he can shew no good cause or reason for such delay, be sus- 
pended from the use and wearing of the dalmatica and sandals, until 
such time as he shall perform the required consecration, when, and 
not till when, he may again assume such his pontificals; and no 
charge, demand, or exaction whatever, shall be made or demanded 
by heres: on the consecration of chure hes by them. 

Of Clerks carrying Arms.—Whoever shall himself carry arms, 
me having been admitted into holy orders, or shall kee »p company with 
such as bear arms, without being duly authorized so to do, as thieves, 
robbers, and the like, shall be ipso facto excommunicated ; and unless, 

ifler being duly warned by his bishop, he make timely satisfaction for 
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such his offence, we do also hereby decree that he shall be deprived 
of all and every ecclesiastical benefices and benefice of which he 
may have been theretofore possessed, in whatever part of the realm 
the same may be situate ; and that he shall also incur the risk of being 
totally deprived of his sacred functions: and if he be an unbeneficed 
person, he shall become by such his delinquency incapable of holding 
any benefice, should any be offered to him, until after the expiration 
of five years from the time of his offence, nor shall he obtain absolution 
from this sentence of excommunication from his bishop until such 
time as he shall, in the opinion of that bishop, have made proper 
atonement and satisfaction for his offence. 

5. Of Clerical Dress and Tonsure.—All clerks shall wear such dresses 
as are not singular and ridiculous, from being too short. ‘They 
shall also have their hair cut in such a fashion as to allow of their 
ears being seen, and shall have the shaved spot on the crown of their 
heads sufficiently large, and they shall not, except when on a journey, 
wear coifs ; but priests, and such as are possessed of dignities, with cure 
of souls, shall wear closed copes, unless on any particular occasion they 
be, for good and honest reasons, compelled to wear for the time being 
some other sort of dress ; and if any persons possessors of ecclesiastic al 
dignities, or having the cure of souls, shall act in opposition to the pro- 
visions of this constitution, in respect to dresses, coifs, the shaving of 
the crown of the head, or the regulated style of tonsure, and, after ‘due 
admonition, neglect to reform in such particulars, they shall be sus- 
pended from their offic e, and if they remain for three months in such 
suspension from office, they shall be further suspended also from their 
benefices, nor shall they be absolved from such suspension until they 
have given up a sixth part of their income for that year, to be distri- 
buted amongst the poor, and have also undergone such other punish- 
ments as their bishops, at discretion, shall think fit to impose. 

6. That Clerks shall not meddle in temporal affairs, or act as Justices. 
—Clerks, especially such as are priests, shall neither hold nor exercise 
any temporal jurisdiction or office whatever; and if any clerks or 
priests shall, notwithstanding the injunctions herein contained, take 
upon themselves or exercise any temporel office or jurisdiction, they 
shall relinquish such office or jurisdiction within two months after such 
their assumption thereof, and shall never, on any account, thenceforth 

resume it; and all persons offending in this particular against the in- 
junctions herein contained, shall be ipso facto suspended from their 
holy office, and also from ‘all benefices which they may happen to 
possess ; and further, should they, during such their suspension, rashly 
resume or attempt to enter upon the duties of their holy office, or to 
retain or regain possession of their benefices, they shall, for such their 
misconduct, undergo canonical punishment in such manner and to such 
extent as their diocesan shall at his own discretion think fit; nor shall 
their punishment on any account be relaxed or mitigated, until such 
time as they, having made suitable reparation and atonement, and 
their diocesan being satisfied therewith, shall relieve them from the fur- 
ther endurance of canonical censure, having first, however, admnistered 
to them an oath that they will never thenceforth offend in like manner. 
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7. That Clerks shall not practise as Advocates in temporal causes, or 
as Judges or Assessors therein.— All clerks who shall act as advocates, 
or judges, or assessors, in any temporal causes, especially in cases of 

wounding, homicide, or murder, shall be ipso facto suspended from 

their office, nor shall they be absolved by their diocesans from such 

suspension until they shall have made good and suflicient satisfaction 

for such their offence, and have undergone such further punishment 

as to their diocesans at discretion may seem meet. 

8. Clerks keeping Concubines.—Approving of and hereby confirm- 
ing and strengthening that constitution of Otho which expressly 
treats of the subject of clerks keeping concubines, we do further direct, 
in addition to the provisions therein contained, that all archdeacons 
shall every year make diligent search and inquiry after those who 
offend herein, and, having discovered any such, shall punish them in 
the manner directed by the constitution above referred to; and further, 
shall notify such offenders to their bishops, in order that the bishops 
may ex officio visit them with proper ecclesiastical censure ; and if any 
urchdeacon neglect to act as herein directed, he shall for such remiss- 
ness be suspended ab ingressu ecclesia ; and a bishop offending against 
these injunctions, by not proceeding against clerks who have been 
duly notified to him by the archdeacon, shall be suspended from the 
use and wearing of the dalmatica and sandals until he hath duly 
purged himself of such his negligence, and taken such proceeding 
against the offending party as he is hereby directed to institute. 

9. Residence of Vicars.— Whosoever shall, in opposition to and viola- 
tion of the injunctions contained in the constitution of Otho relating 
thereto, collect the profits, fruits, or emoluments of a vicarage, such per- 
son not being a priest, or if a priest, not being resident on such vicarage, 
he shall, for so doing, restore half the emoluments so by him illegally pro- 
cured or collected, to the church of that vicarage, and out of the remain- 
ing moiety he shall give one part to the poor of that particular parish, and 
the other part to the archdeacon in whose jurisdiction it is situate ; and 
all arehdeacons shall every year make diligent inquiry touching these 
matters, and shall carefully and energetically labour to cause a due ob- 
servance of this constitution, and see that its enactments be carried into 
effect : and all vicarages possessed by such as offend herein shall, by the 
archdeacons, be forthwith pronounced to be vacant, and reported as such 
to the bishops; and the bishops shall thereupon proceed in such case, 
by virtue of their office, to take such steps in the matter as the cireum- 
stances thereof may require; and if any bishop neglect to duly act in 
the premises, when the same have been properly notified to him by the 
archdeacon, such bishop shall, for so doing, be suspended from collat- 
ing, instituting, or presenting to any benefices whatever, until such time 
as he shall have obeyed the statutes herein contained ; and all clerks 
or priests offending in the manner above mentioned, and continuing in 
such their offence for the space of one month, shall for such conduct, 

in addition to the punishments above awarded, also be deprived of 
any benefices they may be possessed of, be for ever incapable of hold- 
ing the particular vicarage in question, and for three years incapable 
of accepting any other benefice whatever : und all these statutes we de- 
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clare shall apply and operate with as great a stringency retrospectively 
as prospectively : and if any archdeacon neglect to comply and act in 
accordance with the injunctions herein contained, he shall not only 
lose his right to that share of the forfeited profits ‘of the vicarage in 
question which he otherwise would have been entitled to receive, but 
shall also be suspended ab ingressu ecc lesia. 

10. Intrusion on a Benefice—No patron shall in future dare to pre- 
sent any person to a benefice, unless there be good and sufficient rea- 
son for his believing that such benefice is vacant ; ; and although, on the 
strength of such his supposed knowledge of the fact, he may lawfully 
present, in order to save his right from being lost, by permitting the 
usual time to lapse within which such representation must be made, 
yet the bishop shall on no account institute the person presented 
before he has been fully certified either of the death of the last incum- 
bent or of the cession of the benefice by him personally present to 
testify to such cession ; or unless either of these circumstances be sufh- 
ciently proved to the bishop by some authentic instrument, verified as 
such by an authentic seal, or by credible witnesses, duly sworn to the 
truth of such fact ; : otherwise the person thereto de facto instituted, or 
rather thereon intruding, shall be deprived of such benefice, and be for 
ever afterwards incapable of holding the same, in the event of his 
being able to obtain it; and if it be satisfactorily ascertained that the 
last incumbent is yet aliv e, in that case, both the bishop so instituting, 
as well as the party so instituted, shall be equally bound to make 
restitution and reparation to the rightful incumbent, in respect to the 
profits, fruits, emoluments, losses, and expenses of which such incum- 
bent may have been depriv ed, or to which he may have been sub- 
jected by reason of the premises ; moreover, the bishop thus institut- 
ing shall be suspended from collating, instituting, or presenting to any 
benefice whatever, until such time as the benefice in question shall 
have been restored to the rightful incumbent, and the person so im- 
properly instituted to, or rather intruded on, such benefice, shall, if he 
refuse to restore the same to its proper rector for such his delinquency, 
be further, ipso facto, deprived of every benefice of which he may 
happen to be possessed in the same kingdom, and if he have no bene- 
fice, he shall be for ever incapable of receiving or holding any : and 
these statutes we do hereby declare shall extend equally to past as 
to present and future cases of this nature. 

11. That no Parish be divided into parts.—If any division of a parish 
into two or more parts shall have taken place, either precedently to 
the making of Otho’s constitution relating thereto, or subsequently to 
and in direct violation of the injunctions in that constitution contained, 
such division thereof, unless it can be proved to have been made so long 
antecedently to Otho’s said constitution as to have, by reason of such 
length of time, obtained the force of law, and thereby become, as it 
were, legally valid, shall be utterly and entirely revoked and nullified 
by the bishop of the diocese in which such divided parish is situate ; 
and in the event of a division having been made subsequently to 
Otho’s said constitution, we do most expressly declare, that it shall at 
once be considered as ipso jure null and void; and whosoever, having 
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the patronage thereof, shall attempt to act in opposition to and dis- 
obedience of the statutes herein contained, by collating, presenting, or 
admitting two or more persons to one and the same benefice, shall, 
for such his illegal conduct, lose his right of presentation for the next 
turn to that benefice; and if any bishop shall admit or present any 
person to a benefice, on condition that a certain portion of the land 
or profits of the benefice shall be assigned to him for so doing, such 
retention by him ofa portion of the profits or land of the said benefice 
shall be utterly illegal, void, and of no effect, and the bishop himself, 
until such time as he shall have revoked such illegal presentation, or 
given up all claim to the retention of the land or profits so assigned 
to him, shall be ipso facto suspended from collation, institution, or pre- 
sentation to any benefices whatever. 

12. Of the forcible abduction of such as have fled for refuge toa Church, 
or Churchyard; of the abstraction of property which may have been 
placed therein for safety; and of the removal, abstraction, or stealing of 
anything from the houses, manors, or granges of ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
or other spiritual persons, against the will or without the consent of the 
owners of the property.—If any person shall himself, of his own autho- 
rity, and by his own act and deed, or by and through the intervention 
or agency of another acting by his direction, forcibly carry any one 
from a church or churchyard, to which such person shall have fled 
for refuge ; or remove any property which may have been therein de- 
posited for safety ; or shall assist, counsel, or co-operate, either publicly 
or privately, with any who shall offend in such cases, or make him- 
self responsible for their act, he shall, for such his conduct, be ipso 
facto excommunicated, nor shall he on any account be absolved from 
such excommunication until he shall have made good to the church 
or churchyard whose sanctity he hath violated, or to the person whose 
property he hath so stolen, the loss and injury by him done thereto 
respectively, and also made such further reparation and satisfaction as 
may be proper in such matter: and if, after having been excommuni- 
cated and duly admonished by his diocesan, he shall notwithstanding 
delay to make such reparation and satisfaction within the time allowed 
for his so doing, all his land shall thenceforth be subjected to and 
placed under ecclesiastical interdict, from which it shall on no account 
be released, until such period as its offending owner hath purged him- 
self of his contumacy, and made proper amends, to the extent and in 
the manner hereby required of him; and if such offender be not pos- 
sessed of any land, and the owner of such land as he may happen to 
occupy shall, after due admonition, refuse to expel the offender there- 
from, in such case the land of such landlord shall be then subjected to 
ecclesiastical interdict, and the landlord himself be excommunicated 
and subjected to the same penalties as his offending tenant; but if the 
party thus offending in the premises be a clerk, and having become in 
consequence excommunicated, do not, immediately he hath been admo- 
nished thereon, make due reparation and satisfaction, he shall at once 
be deprived of every benefice of which he may be possessed, in what- 
ever part of the kingdom the same may be situate, and if he be un- 
beneficed, he shall, for the space of five years then next ensuing, be 
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utterly incapable of holding any benefice, in the event of one being 
offered to him; and a like sentence do we adjudge against such as 
wilfully set fire to or break into churches: and whosoever shall ab- 
stract or furtively take from churches any property thereto belong- 
ing, or forcibly remove or steal the effects of ecclesiastics against their 
will, and without the consent of the owners of such property, shall be 
ipso "facto excommunicated, and on no account whatever released from 
such excommunication, until they have made proper and sufficient 
satisfaction for their offence: and that the observance of the statutes 
in this constitution contained may not be neglected but duly attended 
to, we do hereby order and direct that it shall, for the year next suc- 
ceeding its publication, be read in all cathedral, collegiate, and other 
churches, by the dignitaries, chaplains, or rectors thereof, on every 
Sunday throughout that year, publicly, and in the presence of all the 
arishioners and true believers then assembled. 

13. That no one shall hinder or prevent the celebration of Matrimony 
in facie ecclesia.—We do hereby most distinctly and -imperatively 
direct and enjoin that no person shall, on any account whatever, pre- 
sume to hinder or prevent matrimony, legitimately contracted, from 
being celebrated in facie ecclesia, and all bishops, whose express duty 
indeed it is to watch over and protect the observance of such sacred 
rites, shall take especial care that all persons thus presuming to offend 
in such cases be most condignly punished for such their presumption. 

14. Of the execution of Wills.—TVhe executor of a will shall not, on 
any account whatever, be permitted to proceed to the execution 
thereof, nor to the presentation of it to the ordinary to whose juris- 
diction the cognizance thereof belongs, nor shall a will be permitted, in 
any way or by any means, to receive probate, unless the executor 
thereof shall have first expressly admitted himself, in respect to the 
matter of his executorship, as subject to the jurisdiction of such ordi- 
nary; and every executor, before he shall he allowed to proceed to 
the administration of the effects of a deceased testator, shall exhibit a 
true and perfect inventory of such effects, which if he neglect to do, 
and, notwithstanding such omission, proceed to administer the goods 
of the deceased, then shall such executor so offending herein be 
punished in manner as the bishop at his discretion shall deem meet. 

15. That Prelates shall not take the fruits or emolument of vacant 
Churches.—Prelates shall neithertake the fruits noremolument of vacant 
churches, nor shall they, when such fruits or emoluments have beer 
collected, on any account retain them to their own use, but shall so 
dispose thereof as is directed by the canons which relate thereto ; un- 


— less, peradventure,such prelates can, in any particular instances, vindi- 


cate to themselves a special privilege touching and concerning the 
premises, or be able to shew that they possess, by ancient custom, a 
right thereto: and all such prelates as act in disobedience to the 
statute in this constitution enacted, shall for so doing be suspended 
from their office, until such time as they shall have restored the whole 
of those profits, fruits, or emoluments of which they have so unduly 
yossessed themselves: we do, moreover, strictly and entirely prohibit 
all prelates from issuing sequestrations of the fruits and proceeds of 
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ecclesiastical benefices, except when any very special cases arise, in 
which they are expressly permitted so to do by virtue and authority of 
some particular law or custom, and all sequestrations and sentence 
of excommunication, suspension, and interdict that shall, notwith- 
standing these injunctions, be issued, or made in relation to or touch- 
ing and concerning the premises, we do hereby declare shall be ipso jure 
null and void, and the prelates, by whose authority or directions such 
sequestrations issue, shall be ipso facto suspended from the use and 
wearing of the dalmatic and sandals, until they shall have caused 
such sequestrations to be revoked. 

16. dll Offerings and Oblations received in chapels shall be delivered 
up to the mother church.—All such chaplains as are ministers of pri- 
vate chapels, he exercise of divine worship wherein has been per- 
mitted by thebishop,—always, however, on the understanding that 
such favour i to be without prejudice to the right of the mother 
church,—shall surrender and give up all oblations, or offerings, and 
other emoluments belonging of right to the mother church, as may be 
received by them in such their chapels, to the rector of the mother 
church thereof; and if any such chaplains neglect to act in conformity 
with the injunction herein contained, they shall, for such their dis- 
obedience, be suspended from their office, and so remain, until such 
time as they shall have made due and proper reparation and restitu- 
tion. 

17. The reparation and rebuilding of Parsonages, &c.—The houses 
and edifices belonging to benefices shall be repaired and preserved at 
the expense of the persons who are in the possession and enjoyment 
of such benefices, which if they neglect to do, they shall thereupon be 
duly monished by their bishops: and if any beneficed person, after 
having been so monished, shall nevertheless delay or neglect, for the 
space of two months from the time of his receiving such monition, to 
proceed to the reparation of his house or edifice, in that case the bishop 
himself shall, by virtue of the authority which we do confer upon him 
by this present constitution, forthwith, out of the fruits and profits of 
the benefice in question, cause the necessary repairs to the house or 
edifice thereon to be made at the proper costs and expenses of the 
person in possession of such benefice. The chancels of churches, 
moreover, shall be repaired, or caused to be repaired, by such persons 
as are bound to repair them, as rectors, who shall, on neglecting so to 
do, be proceeded against in manner as above mentioned, Archbishops, 
bishops, and also inferior prelates, shall see to and cause to be exe- 
cuted such repairs, in respect to their palaces, houses, or edifices, as 
they in their own consciences know to be requisite and proper. 

18. Such Procurations as are due for Visitations shall not be received 
by Bishops or other Prelates, except they actually perform such Visita- 
tions. —No prelate shall demand procurations for visitation from any 
church, unless such visitation do actually take place, and if any 
act in opposition to this constitution, he shall, for such his offence, 
be suspended ab ingressu ecclesia, until he restore the procurations 
he hath so unduly received; nor shall bishops, or inferior prelates, 
when they make a visitation, oppress those under their authority, 
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by subjecting them to the expense of finding provisions for a super- 
fluous retinue of servants or too great a number of horses, or 
otherwise too heavily tax them on such occasions, in neglect of and 
against the directions in that respect contaiued in the constitution of 
Pope Innocent the Fourth, of happy memory ; and if they attempt 
anything in such wise contrary to the injunctions herein contained, 
their inferiors shall not be bound in such cases to obey them, and all 
such sentences of excommunication, suspension, and interdict, as they 
shall venture in consequence to pass on such persons as so disobey 
them, we do hereby declare shall be ¢pso jure null and_of none effect : 
they shall also by no means take with them, on the oceasion of their 
visitations, an unnecessary large and burdensome number of men, 
by which, sometimes heretofore, the peace and quiet of churches has 
been too frequently disturbed; but, on the contrary, they shall in this 
respect observe that moderation which is enjoined by the canonical 
constitution of the Lateran Council. 


Doctors’ Commons. JOHN WILLIAM WHITE. 


( To be continued. ) 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S DEVOTIONS. 


AprenpeD to a volume of Meditations, translated by Queen Elizabeth 
from the French, there are some additional selections and meditations 
of her own, ‘They commence thus :— 


‘“* Ecclesiasticus, 25. 
‘* There is not a more wicked head than the head of a serpent, and there is 
no wrath above the wrath of a woman. 


‘* Ecclesiasticus, 25. 
“ But he that hath gotten a virtuous woman hath gotten a goodly pos- 
session: she is unto him an help and pillar whereupon he resteth. 
** Ecclesiasticus, 25. 
‘It were better to dwell with a lion and dragon than to keep house with a 
wicked woman. 
‘« Ecclesiasticus, 7. 
“Yet depart not from a discreet and good woman that is fallen unto thee 
for thy portion in the fear of the Lord, for the gift of her honesty is above 
gold.” 


{Then follows her name and description thus | 


i Embrace virtue. R Rule prudently. 

L, Love perfectly. EK Execute justly, 

I Imitate Christ. G Give bountifully. 

Z Zealously pray. I Incline to humility. 

A Ask heavenly gifts. N Nourish friendly amity. 


B Be merciful. 

EK Expel vice. 

T Trust not flattery. 

H Hate worldly vanity. 


A Advance civil policy. 


The remainder of the book is a series of meditations and prayers, 
each beginning with one of these initials. 





Vou. XXV.— April, 1844, 


POETRY. 


THE TWO CLAUDES., 


« Thou that makest the outgoings of the Morning and Evening to praise 


Once marked I, ’mid a gallery train 
Of pictures fair—a city’s pride— 
Two lovely works of Claude Lorraine 

In sweet communion, side by side ; 
Of power confess’d to chain the eye, 
Though not by outward brilliancy. 


One mirror’d forth a crystal heaven, 

The freshness of the rising morn ; 
And one the sober tints of even, 

What time the vesper-star is born : 
Years had not snatch’d from either scene 
Or dewy light, or golden sheen. 


Choice was not there—to outward view 
So sweetly did their beauties vie ; 

So deeply passed their spirit through, 
E’en to the fancy’s inward eye ; 

And well methought each canvass told 

Earth’s glories in the age of gold. 


O eastward turn! From heavenly bowers 
In radiant pomp the morn descends; 
Her heralds are the joyous hours, 
And roses track the way she wends ; 
Each loftiest peak and utmost isle 
*artake her universal smile. 


O westward bend thy wiser gaze! 
The colours of the western sky 
Defy the morning’s orient blaze 
To match their deep serenity ; 
The solemn calm, the peace divine, 
That issues from their cloudy shrine. 


O eastward turn! ‘Tis childhood’s birth— 
Not long the mountain waters lie 

Above the sullying fields of earth, 
And glass awhile their parent sky ; 

But downward urge their fretful way, 

And soon those morning hues decay. 


O westward gaze! The dawn of life 
Is glorious, but its noon is chill; 
Then track its waters in their strife 
To that deep sea where all is still— 
At eve their current, pure once more, 
Shall wear the hues that erst it wore. 
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© eastward turn! 


SACRED POETRY. 


When sages told 


Of marble lips on Egypt's plain, 

That aye, when touched by morning’s gold, 
They uttered a melodious strain ; 

The praise was shadow’d forth thereby 

Of Memory and of Infancy. 


Nay westward turn! 


Those lips of stone 


Did but a partial truth disclose ; 
Not then the Happy Isles were known, 
In western seas that vision rose ; 
And Childhood’s hope and Ages rest 
Are centred in the holy west. 


Oxford, March 5. 


W.LLS. 


LINES FOR MUSIC, 
From the Stabat Mater of Il Beato Giacopone Benedetti di Todi, 


BY MAGLOIRE DE ST. PIERRE. 


Stabat Mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem, lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius ; 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristantem et dolentem, 
Petransivit gladius. 


O quam tristis et afflicta, 
Fuit illa benedicta, 
Mater unigeniti! 
Que merebat et dolebat, 
kt tremebat, cum videbat, 
Nati pznas inclyti ! 


Quis est homo qui non fleret 

Christi matrem si videret, 
In tanto supplicio? 

Quis posset non contristari 

Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio? 


Pro peccatis sux gentis, 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis, 
Et flagellis subditum ; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 

Morientem desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum, 


Fja, mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim doloris, 
Fac ut tecum lugeam ! 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum, 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam ! 


Hurel, St. Martin's, Guernsey. 


Steep'd in grief, a mother see, 
Weeping near the fatal tree, 
Gazing on her bleeding Son ; 
While her heaving bosom gored 
With affliction’s reeking sword, 
Feels each pang, rejecting none ! 


Mother of Jehovah's heir, 
At the woes of one so dear, 

How the blessed woman grieved ! 
How life’s warm stream froze and crept! 
Iiow she trembled! how she wept, 

At each stroke her child received ! 


And could man a tear withhold, 
While fond streams of anguish roll’d 
Ceaseless o’er her vestal cheek ? 
Hear her moans, her sobs, her sighs, 
Yet forbear to sympathize 
With Christ’s mother, mild and meek? 


When she saw, with grief and dread, 

Her beloved, who writhed and bled, 
Scourged, insulted, crucified, 

When she saw wrath’s frowning cloud 

Hide a Father’s face, and shroud 
Earth’s Redeemer, as he died ! 


Mother ! fount of love divine, 

Oh, let this cold heart of mine, 
Throb, like thine, in every cord— 

Glow like thine, with holy fire, 

Like thee, naught on earth desire 
Save my Saviour and my Lord! 
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rhe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE NAG’S HEAD CONTROVERSY. 


Sir,—The question as to the “ validity of Englisk ordinations,” is one 
of vital consequence to every member of the Anglican branch of the 
church catholic ; it is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that any doubt 
which may be cast on the “ succession of English bishops,’ or the 
« regularity of the ordinations of the church of England,” should excite 
a deep interest in the mind of every member of that church, It may, 
indeed, excite surprise that, with such advocates as Bramhall, Mason, 
Williams, Brown, and Courayer, any doubt should still remain un- 
answered to the candid inquirer ; much more must it create astonish- 
ment that modern Romanists on the one hand, and Dissenters on the 
other, are still bold enough to ridicule the claim, on the part of the 
ministers of the church of England, to apostolical succession. Who 
would have anticipated that the exploded fable of the Nag’s-Hlead 
ordination, as nullifying the consecration of Archbishop Parker and 
others, would have been adduced as a prominent argument against 
the episcopal succession in England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century ; or who would have imagined that the clerical as well as 
lay members of the church of England should be staggered by this 
Roman forgery ? Yet so it is; and, therefore, a brief review of the con- 
troversy may be interesting. ‘The ‘ redation,” as given by Popish writers 
—viz., Sanders, Le Quien, Constable, Sacrobosco, Fitz-Simon, Wadsworth, 
Kellison, &c., may be stated in the words of Champney. His account 
in his book, (in Latin,) “ De Vocatione Ministrorum,” together with his 
statement in his (English) Treatise of the “ Vocation of Bishops,” 
published two years before, are as follow :—“In the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, the catholic bishops being deprived and 
committed to prison, others were to be made and placed in their sees. 
They who were nominated and elected to that dignity, met by appoint- 
ment in London, at an inn, (hospitio,) at the sign of the Nag’s- Head, 
in the street called Cheapside. ‘Thither also came, upon invitation, 
the Bishop of Landaff, very ancient and decrepit, and a weak and 
timorous man. By him the new candidates expected to be ordained ; 
which Bonner, Bishop of London, then in prison for religion, having 
some intimation of, (subolfuciens,) threatened Landaff with excommu- 
nication if he ordained them. He, being frightened with this message, 
and being also possibly touched with the checks and pricks of his 
own conscience, drew back, and pretending that his eyes were too 
weak, refused to lay hands upon them. ‘The expectants, therefore, 
being disappointed of what they hoped for, and looking upon it as his 
putting a trick and abuse upon them, began to load the old man with 
reproaches, whom before they had treated with great honour and 
respect, some of them saying, * This doting old fool thinks we shall 
hot be bishops, unless we be greased ;’ ridiculing both the ancient bishop 
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and the catholic ceremony of consecration. But being thus disappointed 
of a consecrator, they were forced to take new measures, and ad- 
dressed themselves to Scory, an apostate monk, (who, under Ed- 
ward VI., had, without any consecration, unlawfully possessed himself 
of a bishopric,) to be ordained by him. He, who with his religious 
habit had laid aside his conscience, soon did the business, making use of 
this ceremony :—They all kneeling before him, he laid the Bible upon 
each of their heads, and said, ‘ Take thou authority to preach the word 
of God sincerely ;> and so they rose up all bishops. ‘This whole re. 
lation I had, more than once, from the mouth of a reverend priest, 
Mr. Thomas Bluett, a very grave, learned, and prudent man, who 
said he heard it from Mr. Neale, a person of great reputation and 
learning, formerly professor of the Hebrew tongue in the University 
of Oxford, and who, at the time when all this was done, was an 
inmate of Bonner the Bishop of London's family, who sent him to 
the Bishop of Landaff, to require him, under pain of excommunication, 
not to proceed in that sacrilegious consecration, and besides, to see 
what was done there ; so that he was an eye-witness of what was done. 
And of the truth of this relation, there are at this day as many wit- 
nesses as are alive of the priests who were prisoners with Bduett in 
the castle of Wisbich, in which place also L had it from him.” Here the 
reader has a view of the whole legend from the first groundwork of it 
in Sanders, till it came to its full height and proportion in Fitz-Simon 
and Champney. ‘rom the narrative of the latter, Le Quien takes the 
relation (as he callsit) of his catholic writers, as, hi Maes sntury before him, 
the author ofthe Treatise of Catholic Faith and Heresy, t takes his account 
from Champney, (see Brown On the Nag’s- Head fable.) Fitz-Simon’s 
version, Where it differs from Champney’s, is as follows :—* They make 
choice of Scory, an apostate monk. He bids them all fall down upon 
their knees, then taking Parker by the hand, he says, ‘Up / rise 
Lord Bishop of Canterbury ;? and again, in like manner, to Grindall, 
: l'p ! rise Lord Bishop of London ; and so to Horn, ‘ Up ! rise Lord 
Bishop of Winchester ;’ and then to Sands, ¢ Up! rise Lord Bishop 
of IVorcester ;> and so to the rest.’ Any one who compares the 
account of the Irish Jesuit with that of the doctor of the Sorbonne, 
must at once see that they differ in that which is of the greatest im- 
portance in an ordination, the two essential parts of it, the matter and 
the form. Such is the version of the papists. The account of Arch- 
bishop Parker's consec ‘ration, as recorded by historians of the church 
of England, may be given in the words of Le Neve and Courayer. 
Cardinal Pole surviving Queen Mary but a few hours, ( November, 
558,) Queen Elizabeth, at her coming to the crown, found the 
archbishopric of Canterbury at her disposal ; & post of great con- 
sequence with respect to the situation in which she found the chureh 
of England, as also with regard to the queen’s particular views ; nor 
could she think of a man more proper to fill that see, than Matthew 
Parker. This hanons aad very reputably filled several stations in the 
reigns of Henry VILL. and Edward VL., but being de ‘spoiled of all his 
dignities i in the time of Queen Mary, he led a_ private life, and shut 
himself up amongst his books for study and reflection. As soon as 
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Elizabeth ascended the throne, he was recalled to court, and employed 
in the Reformation, for she thought Parker a fit person to further her 
designs. She had moreover her eyes upon him to raise him to the 
see of Canterbury; so that, after finishing the first measures which 
she was obliged to take at the beginning of her reign, she hastened a 
congé d'eslire to the chapter of Canterbury, on the Is8th of July, 1559, 
The chapter did, on the Ist day of August, chuse Matthew Parker 
fur their archbishop, and certified this election to the queen, which she 
confirmed by her letters-patents, (see Rymer'’s Records.) Having done 
this, on the 9th of September, she directed a commission to six bishops 
fur the consecration and confirmation of Parker, (see Records.) This 
commission was never executed, and, consequently, the queen, on the 
6th of December, caused another commission to be directed to seven 
bishops, to the end that all, orat the least four of them, should proceed 
to the consecration of Parker. The consecration was delayed for some 
days, but, in fine, it was performed on Sunday, the !7th of De- 
cember, 1559, at Lambeth, by the same bishops who confirmed the 
election. The record is to be found (Bramhall, pap. 1051; Burnet, 
vol. 1, appendix ; Courayer, appendix) in several eminent historians. 
By this record, one may plainly see that the ordinal of Hdward the 
Sixth was exactly observed. For, first, they began with the morning 
prayers ; after which the Bishop of Hereford preached a sermon betore 
the ceremony begun (see the ordo in consecrando, &c.); then Parker 
was presented to Barlow, and when he had taken the oaths to the 
queen, and the prayers prescribed in the new ordinal had been made 
use of, they laid their hands on him, saying in English, ‘ Take the 
Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace of God which is 
in thee by wmposition of hands,’ &e. ‘They afterwards delivered the 
Bible into his hands, and having communicated together, the ceremony 
ended. ‘Those who have written on this subject, tell us that the original 
acts are still preserved in the registers of Canterbury and in Corpus 
Christi College Library at Cambridge, and one may perceive that the 
whole account agrees with the public records which are in Rymer's 
Collection as well as with those in the registers of Canterbury, against 
which nothing ought to be objected without good reason, (see Camden 
aud Strype.) 

Such, to quote the language of Bramhall, is the controversy between 
the Romanists and ourselves. They say that archbishop Parker and 
the rest of the Protestant bishops in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, or, at the least, sundry of them, were consecrated at the Nag’s- 
Head, at Cheapside, together, by Bishop Scory alone, or by him and 
Bishop Barlow jointly, without sermon, without sacrament, without 
any solemnity, in the year 1559, by a new fantastic form. And all this 
they say, upon the supposed voluntary report of Mr. Neale (a single 
malicious spy) in private, to his own party, long after the business 
pretended to be done. We say that Archbishop Parker was conse- 
erated alone at Lambeth, in the church, by four bishops authorized 
thereto by commission, under the great seal of England, with sermon, 
With sacrament, with all due solemnities, upon the 17th day of De- 
cember, 1509, before four of the most eminent public notaries in 
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England, and particularly the same public notary who was prin- 
cipal actuary both at Cardinal Pole’s consecration and Archbishop 
Parker's; and that all the rest of the bishops were consecrated at 
other times, some in the same month, but not upon the same day ; 
some in the same year, but not in the same month; and some the 
year following. And to prove the truth of our relation and the false- 
hood of theirs, we produce the register of the see of Canterbury, as 
authentic as any in the world,—the registers of the other fourteen sees, 
then vacant, all as carefully kept by sworn officers as the records of 
the Vatican itself. We produce all the commissions under the privy 
seal and great seal of England. We produce the rolls, or records 
of Chancery ; and if the records of the Signet Office had not been un- 
fortunately burned in King James’s time, it might have been verified 
by those also. We produce an act of Parliament express on the 
point, within seven years after the consecration, We produce all the 
controverted consecrations published to the world in print, anno 1572, 
three years before Are ‘bishop Parker’s death, whilst all things were 
fresh in the memory. ‘The first reason adduced (see Courayer, Bram- 
hall, Williams, and Brow m) against this ridiculous fable, is taken 
from the palpable contradictions and ¢ gross absurdities and defects of 
those Roman-catholic writers who have related this silly tale ; who, 
in fact, agree in nothing but in their common malice against the church 
of Kngland. The only proof of agreement is respecting the con- 
secrator; yet, even in this, they disagree one from another. The 
common opinion is, that Scory alone consecrated them. But A/r. Con- 
stable, one of their principal authors, s supposes that Bishop Barlow 
might have joined Scory in the consecration. And Sanders, whose 
pen was ready enough, and whose malice was undoubted, and who, 
moreover, was perfectly cognizant of the affairs of that particular 
period, leaves it doubtful, when, or where, or by whom, they were 
ordained, “ Quomodoc unque facti sunt isti pseudo episcopi.’ But they 
disagree much more among themselves, who they should be who 
were ordained. Virst, Mr. Wadsworth does not say that any of our 
bishops were actually consecrated there, but only that there was an 
attempt to consecrate the first of them, vit.—. Archbishop Parker. But 
that which destroys the credit of this fiction is this, that Parker was 
not personally present at his confirmation in Bow C hurch, or at his 
confirmation dinner at the Nag’s-Head Tavern, (which gave eat 
to the story,) but was confirmed by his proctor, Nicholas Bulling- 
ham, D.D., upon the 9th of December, 1559. A man may be con- 
Ky by proxy, but — be consecrated by proxy. It is a ruled 
‘ase in their own law, “ Non licet sacramentum aliquod prater 
matrimonium absentia dninietvave.” If, therefore, there was an 
attempt to consecrate any one at the Nag’s Head, it must have been 
Dr. Nicholas Bullingham; it could not have been Are hbishop Parker. 
Others say that there was more than an attempt; that one or more 
were actually ordained there; but they name none. Others name 
some, but they accord not in their enumeration. Some s say Jewel, 
Sands, Horn, Grindal/, but not Parker ; others give the names ot 
Parker, Grindall, Horn, and Sands. Lastly, others say that ad/ who 
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were appointed to the vacant bishoprics were ordained there and enume- 
rate fifteen. These writers speak indefinitely— Parker and his fellows ; 
hut they seem to extend this word fellow as far as Champney—viz., to 
fitteen ; for they tell us that “ they all kneeled down before him, and 
he laid the Bible upon every one of their heads or shoulders.” Thirdly, 
the ¢ime is a principal circumstance in all consecrations, and is inva- 
riably most punctually recorded by the actuaries or public notaries. 
jut in this fabulous relation the time is concealed. It would seem 
that the inventor was no good actuary, and either did not know how 
material that circumstance was, or had forgotten it. Dr. Champney 
alone tells us that it was before the 9th of September, 1559, But this 
is not precise enough for an act; and moreover, it is most apparently 
false and impossible. For, whereas, there are éwo commissions under 
the great seal of England, for the confirmation and consecration of 
Archbishop Parker, both recorded in the Rolls—the one which was 
not executed, the other which was; the former dated this very ninth 
day of September, and the other, which was executed, dated the sixth 
day of December following—it follows that if Dr. Champney said true, 
Archbishop Parker was consecrated before he was confirmed—nay, 
more, before there was any commission issued, either for his consecra- 
tion or confirmation. Lastly, every consecration must be performed 
before one or more public notaries ; and notaries enough of great emi- 
nence are proved to have been present at Archbishop Parker's con- 
secration, at Lambeth. Now, who recorded the Nag’s Head consecra- 
tion? Who drew it up into acts? Who certified it? Nobody! 
Because the silly inventor did not understand what things were neces- 
sary for a consecration. A second reason against this senseless table 
is, the date discovery of it to the world, and its long concealment before 
the inventors had the presumption to publish it. Can any man in 
his right senses imagine that the Nag’s Head ordination happened in 
the year 1559, and, if the Popish writers say truly, was notoriously 
known to all the world ; and that it should never once have been pub- 
lished, or even hinted at, for almost a whole age after the supposed 
transaction—that is, till the year 1600? We can appeal to the 
Romanists themselves, whether it be credible, that this story should be 
notoriously known to all the world in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and yet neither Stapleton, nor Harding, nor Bristow, 
Hor <llan, nor Reynolds, nor Parsons, nor any one of the Roman- 
catholic writers, should so much as allude to it for forty years? A 
third reason against this ridiculous libel is, the strictness of our laws, 
which allow no man to consecrate, or be consecrated, but in a sacred 
place, with due matter and form, and all the rites and ceremonies 
prescribed by the chureh of England. No man must be consecrated 
by fewer than four bishops, or ¢hree at the least, and that after the 
election of the dean and chapter is duly confirmed, and upon the man- 
date or commission of the king, under the great seal of England, 
under the pain of a premunire—that is, the forfeiture of lands, and 
goods, and livings, and liberty, and protection. ‘They allow not con- 
secration in a tavern, without due matter and form, without the cere- 
Monies and solemnity prescribed by the church, without election, with- 
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out confirmation, without letters-patents, by one single bishop, or 
rather, by no bishop at all, as they feign to have been the case in the 
Nag's Head consecration! Again, there was no need of all this ille- 
gality. There could be no necessity why they should have a clan- 
destine consecration, without a register or public notary, when there 
were abundance at hand, out of the Courts of Arches, and the Audience, 
and Prerogative. ‘There was no necessity why they should anticipate 
the Queen's letters-patents for their consecration, by whose gracious 
favour they were elected, and of the accomplishment thereof in due 
time they could not doubt. There could exist no reason why they 
should select a common tavern for the place of their consecration, when 
the keys of all the churches in the kingdom were at their command, 
Lastly, there could be no necessity why they should desert the form of 
ordination prescribed by law, which was agreeable both to their judg- 
ments, and to their desires, and to their duties, to omit the essentials 
of ordination, both matter and form, which they knew well enough to 
be consecrated by a new fantastic form ! ! The ‘only necessity that can 
be pretended is the want of a competent number of ordainers; and 
to answer this objection, we bring no vain rumours, no uncertain con- 
jectures, but the evident and authentic testimony of the great seal of 
England, atfixed to the queen's letters-patents, for authorizing the con- 
secration and confirmation of Matthew Parker dated the sixth of 
December, 1559, directed to seven Protestant bishops—viz., Anthony, 
Bishop of Landaff, // liam Barlow, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
elect of Chichester; John Scory, Bishop (elect) of Hereford, and formerly 
Bishop of Chichester ; Ailes Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter; Richard de 
Bedford and John de Thetford, suffragan bishops ; and Juhn Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory. Another proof of the fi alsity of the story in ques- 
tion is derived from the diametrical Opposition “between this fabulous 
relation of the Nag’s Head consecration, and all the records of England, 
hoth ecclesiastical and civil. Virst, As to the time. The Romanists say 
that this ordination was before the ninth of September, 1559; but it is 
apparent, by all the records of the Chancery, that all the distinct 
letters-patents, or commissions, of their respective confirmations and 
consecrations, whereupon they were consecrated, issued long after 
—viz., Archbishop Parker's letters-patents, which were the first, upon 
the sixth day of December following. Next the commissions for Grin- 
dall, Cox, and Sands; then for Bullingham, Jewel, and Davies; then 
for Bentham, and Barcley ; and, in the year following, for Jorn, 
Alley, Se amble r, and Pilkington. Copies of these commissions are to 
be seen, recorded verbatim, (see Brown on the Nag’s Head Ordination, ) 
both in the rolls of the archbishop’s register, and in the rolls of the 
Chancery, (Rot. Par. 14, 2 El, ) To what end were all these letters- 
patents to authorize so many confirmations and consect rations, if the 
consecrations had been effected long before? No man’s election can 
be confirmed in England but by the king’s letters-patents ; theretore, 
the letters-patent must precede the confirmation and consecration— 
not follow, after a period of three, six, or even twelve months. And 
as by the records of the Chan cery, 80 also by all the ecclesiastical records, 
is the story proved to be fabulous. F irst, of their several and distinet 
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confirmations, which followed their commissions in due order; next 
of their several and distinct consecrations, which duly followed their 
confirmations. The authentic records, both of these confirmations 
and consecrations, may be seen in the registry of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. One forgery will not suffice ; either a// these records are 
forged, or the Nag’s Head story is a silly, senseless fable, (see Cou- 
rayer's Defence of the Dissertation on the Validity of English Ordina- 
tions.’’) Lastly, after the consecration, follows the instalment or en- 
thronization, which is to be found in the register of the dean and 
chapter, and the restitution of the new bishop to his temporalities, by 
virtue of the king’s writ, mentioning the confirmation and oath of 
fealty to the king, as being temporal things. Now, how duly, ac- 
cording to these records, does one act follow another in regular 
succession. Archbishop Parker’s commission issued December 6th; 
his confirmation followed, December 9th; his consecration, December 
I7th; his enthronization, immediately afterwards, and the restitution 
to his temporalities, the Ist of March ensuing—that is, at the latter 
end of the very next term. But, by their relation, the consecration 
was long before the election was confirmed, which cannot be—the 
letters-patent to license the confirmation and consecration issued three 
months after the consecration had been effected, which is incredible, 
As for the confirmation, Mr, Neale, the inventor of the story, knew not 
what it was. The instalment followed, three months after the conse- 
cration, and the restitution to the temporalities six months subsequently 
—all of which is out of the pale of probability. So far as regards the 
time. And now as to the place. ‘The story propagated by the Ro- 
manists says, that the elected bishops were consecrated at the Nag’s 
Head Tavern. All the ecclesiastical records say that they were con- 
secrated at Lambeth. The king’s commission enjoins a legal conse- 
eration, according to the form prescribed by law ; such a legal conse- 
cration ours at Lambeth was; such a legal consecration theirs at the 
Nag’s Head was not; neither as to the place, nor the rites, nor the 
essentials of consecration. And, without good assurance that the 
consecration was legal, neither the person consecrated could have been 
enthroned, nor made _ his oath of fidelity to the king, nor have been 
restored to his temporalities; and yet Archbishop Parker was enthroned, 
did take the oath of fidelity, was restored to his temporalities, or, in 
other words, his consecration was legally performed at Lambeth; not 
illegally at the Nag’s Head. Thirdly, for the consecrator. The fabu- 
lous relation feigns that there was one consecrator, or at the most two. 
The authentic records of the church of England testify that there 
were four consecrators; the letters-patent require that there should 
be four conseerators, and without an authentic certificate that there 
were four consecrators, the king’s writ of restitution would not have 
issued, ‘The Romanists feign that they imposed hands mutually, 
Scory upon them, and they upon Scory; the records testify that 
Scory was solemnly ordained bishop in Keng Edward's time, the 13th 
day of August, 1551, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and the suffragan Bishop of Bedford, and therefore did not 
require re-ordination at the Nay’s [lead Lastly, as to the persons 
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consecrated, Some of them feign that ad/ the elected bishops, and all 
of them say that many of them, were consecrated, together, at one time, 
with Archbishop Parker. But all the records, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, testify the contrary ; that they had several commissions, several 
confirmations, several consecrations, upon several days, in several 
months, in several years, having several consecrators, as appears 
clearly, not only by the authentic records of the see of Canterbury, 
but also by the records of the Chancery, and particularly by the 
several commissions directed expressly to Archbishop Parker, as a 
bishop actually consecrated, for the consecration of all the rest; the 
three first of which commissions or letters-patent bear date the 18th 
of December, 1559—that is, the very next day after Archbishop 
Parker's consecration, for the confirmation and consecration of Grin- 
dall, Coxe, and Sands, three of those elected bishops. If any doubt 
exists as to these letters-patent, they may be examined (recorded 
verbatim) both in the archbishop’s registry and in the Rolls. If these 
bishops were confirmed and consecrated by Archbishop Parker, then 
they were not consecrated together with him, as is affirmed in the 
Nag’ s Head relation; and with this their subsequent instalments and 
restitutions exactly agree, Wither a// the records in England connected 
with these consecrations must be false, or the silly fable of the Nag’s 
Head is a lying forgery. But not only do the records of England re- 
fute the Nag’ s Head stor y, but the same records confirm and establish our 
relation. We say that, the see of Canterbury being void by the death 
of Cardinal Pole, the queen granted her conge de slire to the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury, to choose an archbishop. ‘This is clearly 
proved by the authentic copy of the congé d'eslire itself in the Rolls. 
(Rot. Par, 6, Ist Eliz.) We say that, the dean and chapter having 
received this licence, did choose Dr. Mathew Parker for their arch- 
bishop. ‘his again is apparent by the queen’s commission for his 
confirmation and restitution, wherein there is this clause, “ and the 
said dean and chapter, by virtue of our licence, have chosen our beloved in 
Christ, Matthew Parker, professor of theology, for archbishop and pastor 
tu them and the aforesaid church, as by their letters-patents, directed to 
us thereupon it appeareth more fully” Thirdly, the queen—accepting 
this election, was graciously pleased to issue out two commissions for 
the legal confirmation of the said ele ‘ction, and consecrating of the said 
archbishop. ‘The former, dated the 9th of September, 1559, directed 
to six bishops, (see Rot. Par, 2, Ist Eliz.,) was not execenad: ; the 
second neumabienans which was executed, was dated the 6th of De- 
cember following, directed to seven bishops, whose names and sees 
are given in the letters in question, (see 4 Appendix to Courayer's De- 
fence. (Fourthly, we say, that by virtue of these letters-patents of 
December 6th, four of the commissioners therein named did meet in 
Bow Church, upon the 9th day of the said month, and then and there, 
with the advice of the chief ecclesiastical lawyers of the kingdom, the 
dean of Arches, the judges of the Prerogative and Audience, did 
solemnly confirm the election: this is proved by the records of the 
confirmation or definitive sentence itself—“ In Det nomine, Amen. 
Nos MHtlelmus,” Xe. (See the record in full in Courayer and Bram- 


THE NAG’S HEAD CONTROVERSY. doo 


hall.) Fifthly, we say, that eight days after the confirmation—that 
is to say, the 17th of December, 1559,—the same commissioners did 
proceed to the consecration of Archbishop Parker, in the archiepis- 
copal chapel at Lambeth, according to the form prescribed by the church 
of England, with solemn prayers and sermon, and the holy eucharist, at 
which great numbers of grave persons communicated with him at the 
time, (frequens gravissimorum hominum cetus.) This is proved evidently 
by the authentic records of the consecration, as they are still and always 
have been to be seen in the public registry of the archiepiscopal see 
of Canterbury. (The records are given entire in Courayer — see 
Appendix.) We may conclude the testimony above given in favour 
of Archbishop Parker’s due consecration, with an extract from Mason's 
Vindiiea. “The consecration of Archbishop Parker, which was so- 
lemnized sixty years ago, and more, is beyond the memory of most 
men now alive; and yet it hath pleased God to preserve for us one 
witness, venerable for his great age, and every way above the reach 
of exception; [ mean, the most noble and renowned Lord Charles 
Howard, Karl of Nottingham, and !ate Lord High Admiral of England ; 
who, in the year 1616, being asked by a friend, Whether or no he was 
invited, (since he was of age sufficient) to honour the consecration of 
Archbishop Parker, and the solemnity thereof, with his presence? an- 
swered, That he was indeed invited, and earnestly entreated to be present 
atit. Being again asked, To what place he was invited ? and particu- 
larly whether it was to the Nag’s Head? his lordship replied—By no 
means, but to the palace at Lambeth ; whither he also declared he went, 
on the day appointed, for that very purpose. He, moreover, positively 
averred that he was also present, with many other noble lords, at the 
entertainment, (which is wont to be very magnificent,) on the very 
same day of the consecration. All which he affirmed that he remem- 
bered perfectly well. And being likewise asked, Why Parker was so 
very earnest tn inviting him, and he so punctual in gratifying Parker ? 
his lordship gave this particular and remarkable reason: Because they 
were related the one to the other. Thus you see the testimony of this 
fumous nobleman exactly agrees both with the acts of Parliament 
and the venerable records of the church of England, What, there- 
fore, will become of this fine fable of the Nag’s Head? Why, truly, 
it must be doomed to the pit of hell, from whence it had its rise.”’ 
EK. HARINGTON, 


MR. FARADAY’S SPECULATION ON MATTER. 
Sik,—Of all the mysteries of the Christian religion, no one has so 
frequently presented itself to my mind as a real difficulty—a difficulty 
which required the believer, instead of endeavouring to think it out, 


to call his thoughts away, and lay them to repose on certainties of 


whieh, God be praised, he has abundant store—as the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. 

The difficulties of this belief need scarcely be stated, as they have 
long been familiar to every mind that is at all accustomed to think 
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on the natural in combination with the spiritual world. What that 
body with which the eternal spirit shall be clad, can impart as its 
constituents, and have acknowledged by the soul as the same body 
“ hich it wore on earth, in which it sinned, or with which it wrestled 
in the conflict for heaven, is a dark question. During life it was in 
continual lapse, and although the sense of sameness always accom- 
panied the individual, yet that body changed in its energies and its 
material ; it was once the tender infant, it augmented to the man, and 
became rigid in age. But that is not all, when the body dies and is 
resolved into its elements, the philosopher traces, with unerring watch- 
fulness, some of its atoms into the vegetable, and thence again into 
the animal world. Again it lives and breathes as another man, and 
infidelity asks what is become of the resurrection of the body shared 
by a succession of living beings. 
| have always consoled myself by saying, what thou knowest not 
now, thou shalt know hereafter, not having been content to take fora 
solution either the Mahometan theory of the preservation of one of the 
vertebrae as a nucleus, or the notion which Dr. Watts has grafted appa- 
rently upon it in the World to Come. But a Speculation,” delivered 
by Mr. Faraday at the Royal Institution, at the opening of the 
evening lectures of this season, has, at least, so far assimilated. this 
with the other philosophical difficulties of Christianity, as to shew that 
in all probability, whenever it shall be truly demonstrated what a body 
is, the difliculties as to its resurrection as the same body willdisappear. 
Indeed, assuming the truth of what he presents as a ‘* Speculation 
touching Klectrie Conduction and the Nature of Matter,” very little 
would remain at present, Ido not pretend to be a competent judge 
of his arguments, but it is always so delightful a task to trace har- 
monies between nature and revelation, that although that love of 
truth which the Bible teaches would make me reluctant to fancy them, 
the certainty that they exist should keep every one listening to catch 
them. But one might almost fancy the benevolent. spirit of Bishop 
Berkeley rising from his crave, and declaring that Mr. laraday’s or 
Boscovich’s theory of atoms was what he meant by the non-existence 
of the material world, only that he had not their facts by which to 
eXplain his notion. 


“The view of the atomic constitution of matter which I think most pre- 
valent,” says Mr. Faraday, “ is that which considers the atomas a something 
material having a certain volume, upon which those powers were impressed at 
the creation, which have given it, from that time to the present, the capability of 
constituting, when many atoms are congregated togetherinto groups, the different 
substances whose effects and properties we observe. These, though grouped 
and held together by their powers, do not touch each other, but have inter- 
vening space, otherwise pressure or cold could not make a body contract into 
a smatier bulk, nor heat or tension make it larger ; in liquids these atoms or 
particles are free to move about one another, and in vapours or gases they 
are also present, but removed very much further apart, though still related t,, 
each other by their p wers. —p. i. 


Phis theory, he proceeds, assumes more than we know, and it is 
safe to distinguish, as much as lies in our power, a fact from the theory 


binlt upon it. CA ps position, by the way, which Bishop Horsley 
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enunciated in one of his sermons as the theologian’s guide in the 
application of science to religion, although in his “ General View of the 
three first Chapters of Genesis,” he seems to have forgotten that such 
a thought ever crossed his mind.) 


“ Light and electricity,” he proceeds, “ are two great and searching investi- 
gators of the molecular structure of bodies, and it was whilst considering the 
probable nature of conduction and insulation in bodies not decomposable by the 
electricity to which they were subject, and the relation of electricity to space 
conte mplated as void of that which by the atomists is called matter, that 
considerations something like those w hich follow were presented to my mind, 

‘If the view of the constitution of matter already referred to be assumed 


to be correct, and I may be allowed to speak of the particles of matter and of 


the space between them (in water, or in the vapour of water for instance) as 
two different things, then space must be taken as the only continuous part, 
for the particles are considered as separated by space from each other. Space 
will permeate all masses of matter in every direction like a net except that in 
place of meshes it will form cells, isolating each atom from its neighbours, 
and itself only being continuous. 

‘Then take the case of a piece of shell-lac, a non-conductor, and it would 
appear at once from such a view of its atomic constitution, that space is an 
insulator, for if it were a conductor the shell-lac could not insulate, whatever 
might be the relation as to conducting power of its material atoms; the space 
would be like a fine metallic web penetrating it in every direction, just as we 
may imagine of a heap of siliceous sand having all its pores filled with water ; 
or as we may consider of a stick of black wax, which, though it contains an 
infinity of particles of conducting charcoal diffused through every part of it, 
cannot conduct, because a non- conducting body (a resin) intervenes and se- 
parates them one from another, like the supposed space in the lac. 

“ Next take the case of a metal, platinum or potassium, constituted, accord- 
ing to the atomic theory, in the same manner. The metal is a conductor ; 
but how can this be, except space be a conductor? For it is the only con- 
tinuous part of the metal, and the atoms not only do not touch (by the theory), 
but as we shall sce presently, must be assumed to be a considerable way apart. 
Space, therefore, must be a conductor, or else the metals could not conduct, but 
would bein the situation of the black sealing-wax referred to a little while ago. 

“ But if space be a conductor, how then can shell-lac, sulphur, &c., insulate ? 
for space permeates them in every direction. Or if space be an insulator, how 
can a metal or other similar body conduct? 

“ It would seem, therefore, that in accepting the ordinary atomic theory, 
space may be proved to be a non-conductor in non-conducting bodies, and a 
conductor in conducting bodies, but the reasoning ends in this, a subversion 
of that theory altogether; for if space be an insulator it cannot exist in con- 
ducting bodies, and if it be a conductor it cannot exist in insulating bodies. 
Any ground of reasoning which tends to such conclusions as these, must in 
itself be false.”—pp. 2, 3. 

These passages alone are, perhaps, sufficient to give a view of the 
difculty of supposing a space permeating molecules not in contact. 
Mr. | ‘araday proceeds, however, to show that the metals are not 
good or bad conductors in proportion to the (assumed) proximity 
of their atoms; that one in which the atoms are (assumed to be) very 
far apart, is an excellent conductor, although it would appear that 


there was more of space than matter in its volume, for the metal itself 


occupies more space than the metal and its bulk of other matter. 
‘We may cast into potassium, oxygen atom for atom, and then again 
both OXVeen and hydroge no oina two- fold) number of atoms, and yet, 
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with all these additions, the matter shall become less and less, until 
it is not two-thirds of its original volume.’ 

I begin to feel, however, that to abstract or outline an argument 
of which the lecture in question is evidently itself a mere sketch, con- 
taining a very small portion of the presumptions on which the con- 
clusion is founded, must be so unsatisfactory as to make it best to pre- 
cipitate the conclusion at once. 


“If we must assume at all, as indeed in a branch of knowledge like the 
present, we can hardly help it, then the safest course appears to be to assume 
as little as possible, and in that respect the atoms of Boscovich appear to me 
to have a great advantage over the more usual notion. His atoms, if | un- 
derstand aright, are mere centres of forces or powers, not particles of matter, 
in which the powers themselves reside. If, in the oridinary view of atoms, 
we call the particle of matter away from the powers a, and the system of 
powers or forces in and around it m, then in Boscovich’s theory a disappears, 
or is amere mathematical point, whilst in the usual notion it is a little un- 
changeable, impenetrable piece of matter, and m is an atmosphere of force 
grouped around it.”—p. 5. 

‘* Thus referring back to potassium, in which as a metal the atoms must, 
as we have seen, be, according to the usual view, very far apart from each 
other, how can we for a moment imagine that its conducting property belongs 
to it, any otherwise than as a consequence of the properties of the space, or 
as I have called it above, the m? so also its other properties in regard to light 
or magnetism, or solidity, or hardness, or specific gravity, must belong to it, 
in consequence of the properties or forces of the m, not those of the a, which, 
without the forces, is conceived of as having no powers. But then surely the 
m is the matter of the potassium, for where is there the least ground (except 
in a gratuitous assumption) for imagining a difference in kind between the 
nature of that space midway between the centres of two contiguous atoms, 
and any other spot between these centres ? a difference in degree, or even in 
the nature of the power consistent with the law of continuity, I can admit ; 
but the difference between a supposed little hard particle and the powers 
around it [ cannot imagine. 

‘*To my mind, therefore, the a or nucleus vanishes, and the substance 
consists of the powers or m; and indeed what notion can we form of the 
nucleus independent of its powers? all our perception and knowledge of the 
atom, and even oui fancy, is limited to ideas of its powers: what thought 
remains on which to hang the imagination of an a@ independent of the ac- 
knowledged forces? A mind just entering on the subject may consider it 
difficult to think of the powers of matter independent of a separate something 
to be called the matter, but it is certainly far more difficult, and indeed im- 
possible, to think of or imagine that matter indepeadent of the powers. Now 
the powers we know and recognise in all phenomena of the creation, the 
abstract matter in none ; why then assume the existence of that of which we are 
ignorant, which we cannot conceive, and for which there is no philosophical 
necessity ? 

‘ Before concluding these speculations I will refer to a few of the important 
differences between the assumption of atoms consisting merely of centres of 
force, like those of Boscovich, and that other assumption of molecules of 
something specially material, having powers attached in and around them. 

“With the latter atoms a mass of matter consists of atoms and intervening 
space, with the former atoms matter is everywhere present, and there is no 
intervening space unoccupied by it. In gases the atoms touch each other 
just as truly as insolids. In this respect the atoms of water touch each other 
whether that substance be in the form of ice, water or steam ; no mere inter- 
vening space is present. oubtless the centres of force vary in their distance 
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one from another, but that which is truly the matter of one atom touches the 
matter of its neighbours. 


‘« Hence matter will be continuous throughout, and in considering a mass of 
it we have not to suppose a distinction between its atoms and any intervening 
space. The powers around the centres give these centres the properties of 
atoms of matter; and these powers again, when many centres by their con- 
joint forces are grouped into a mass, give to every part of that mass the pro- 
perties of matter.”—pp. 6, 7. 

Now, Sir, if this view of matter be correct, it places the resurrec- 
tion of the body in a different position from that in which I ever have 
been able to view it. The body I am led to regard as a certain com- 
bination of atoms, which I am no longer to hold inert material things, 
but as centres of forces, which only constitute body when it pleases 
the Creator to combine them for his own good purposes. That in 
every change, the centre of attraction or repulsion appears to be 
altered, and a matter apparently new to be substituted for old. 1 am 
thus only enabled to contemplate it in combination with certain acci- 
dents ; separate from those accidents, it eludes observation. 

A living, organized body appears to be one of those combinations, 
a system in which God hath set the soul as the centre; of which 
soul, reason only shews me that its modes of operation are very dif- 
ferent from those of matter; that it possesses the power of employing 
forces, but of generating none apart from the materials placed within 
its reach by the Creator. Endowed with great powers of action be- 
yond its own system—the body—that body és no less its own system. 
At no two consecutive instants does it contain the same bulk of mate- 
rial, uor the same materials, according to the popular view, yet it is 
still its own; the misuse of yesterday’s body is the source of to-day’s 
regret; and to-day’s regret influences the health, and so the endurance 
of to-day’s body. But the embarrassment of this contemplation seems 
removed by regarding the body as an array of forces entrusted to the 
soul; and considering that trust as a constituent of the human creature. 
In that case, though like powers would be entrusted to the millions 
of created men, the same power—that is, the power applied by an 
individual soul to an individual purpose—could never be so applied by 
any other. Man and his body, through certain stages of his existence, 
become one—the idea of lapse is excluded—his body is always the 
same ; and when he dies, it means no more than that he is no longer 
entrusted with the powers of this life. 

But a time shall come, | read, when we shall be changed. The 
trumpet shall sound, the dead shall awaken, the sea shall give up its 
dead, and those who sleep not shall be caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air; for all shall not sleep, but all shall be changed ; and the body 
that shall be, will not have the essentials of the body that is. Each will 
have his own body, just as an ear of wheat is the revived body of a 
grain; but it will be different in almost every particular from that 
which appears most necessary to the very condition of matter as we 

converse with it here. Being sown in corruption, it will be raised in 
incorruption ; being sown mortal, it will be raised in immortality. 

The admissions of the apostle, however, are enough to render it 
highly probable that by corruption he means, not the change in the 
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relative positions and intensity of forces residing in those mathematical 
points which we call atoms, but that kind of change which the 
human soul contemplates with disgust and pain—that change which, 

divorcing the soul from her proper system, revelation and nature teach 
us to look upon asan injury, and we call it death. Whenever, there- 

fore, a material system shall be entrusted to the soul, it will be empha- 
tically its own proper body, and the mutual adaptation between it 
and the spirit will be that established in the body on earth, its fitness 
for happiness or misery, its tendencies to vice or virtue. The body a 
man dies with, is the body with which he shall rise again; that is, 
when matter shall re-clothe the soul, it shall act, as far as its impression 
on the soul is concerned, in the direction and mode that it acted when 
the soul and matter parted company. From whatever point of the 
created world that force shall be evoked, it will be the same force, the 
same body, though the extent of its action may be enlarged or limited 
in conformity with the rules which govern all known forees. The 

change will be in its circumstances alone. 

The holy man would find himself in circumstances which would 
give every facility to holiness ; and form its exceeding great reward ; 
and those powers of his mind which had been employe din maturing 
holy dispositions would be left without any scope, but for their proper 
exercise. ‘The wicked man who had yie ‘ded himself to the dominion 
of matter (I mean not in a Manichean sense, but simply that he had 
made bodily gratifieations his prime object) shall be restored to a body 
incapable of receiving those impressions which constitute a glorified 
spirit’s happiness, and susceptible only to. self-contradiction and woe. 
But I forbear to pursue the subject, knowing how easy it is to follow 
the shadows of philosophy beyond the bounds of revel: ation, and well- 
satisfied in imagining that a diffic ulty has been removed from my own 
mind, even if I should have failed to’remove it from any other. At 
the same time, when the penetrability and universal relationship of 
matter shall be demonstrated, those properties are certainly gone from 
it which make it appear like a contradiction, that members which 
have belonged in part successively to a righteous and wicked man shall 
receive in each patoon a complete reward or punishment. 

I forbear, however; not because I would wish the subject to rest. 
I have no fear for re ligion from science, but when I see science con- 
stantly shifting her ground, and religion stationary, I cannot but feel 
that they who would force the discoveries of the former into the ser- 
vice of infidelity, will be always attacking her from a different quarter. 
The answer given to past will not be the answer to future objec- 
tions; and it is the duty of the church at least to have some who can 
discern and make clear the corre spondence of new phenomena with 
revelation, and these should form a larger per centage than they do 
upon the whole body of the clergy. Bentley’s Boyle lecture, for 
example is a standard work ; its strong sense, its intuitive rightness in 
many respects, and its crushing satire, have combined to render it a 
very remarkable composition; but a passage like the following will 
S arcely be one which the Christian scholar would like to produce to 
a mode rn freethinker 
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‘« That subtle matter itself must be of the same substance and nature with 
all other matter, and, therefore, it must weigh proportionably to its bulk ; and as 
much of it asat any time is comprehended within the pores ofa particular body, 
must gravitate jointly with that body, so that if the presence of this ethereal matter 
made an absolute fulness, all bodies of equal dimensions would be equally heavy, 
which being refuted by experience, it necessarily follows that there is a vacuity, 
and that (notwithstanding some little objections full of cavil and sophistry) mere 
and simple extension or space hath a quite different nature and notion from 
real body and impenetrable substance.”—7th Lecture. 


What would Mr. Faraday say to this ? M. A. 





ON THE 22GYPTO-TUSCAN “CARTH.” 


Sir,—The Gassanide princes of Arabia, the Aretas, were apparently 
named after a tutelar deity, just as the ten Benhadads of Syria and all 
the Pharaohs were called after their tutelar deity, the sun. 

Vettius Valens says, that an Egyptian name of the planet Mars was 
Artes, for it was the subverter of life, and of all beneficial influences : 
Aiyirrie yap kai "Aprny, &c. According to Cedrenus, another Egyp- 
tian form of the name was Hertosi; and he says that it signifies the 
directing and creating power in nature which gives birth to all living 
things, and is the origin of all substance and matter: «caXeirac dé Aiyur- 
roti "Eprwot, &c. (Jablonski, Pantheon, ii. p. 1383.) Hence Artes and 
Hertosi are the destroying and productive attributes of the same 
power. 

The Arabic form of the regal title Aretas is Charth, which Pocock 
writes Hareth, (Specimen, p. 77.) The Arabic root charth signifies 
arare, arvum, agricola, macharth aratrum ; Syriac charth, incisio, lace- 
ratio. Hence again, from philology, Mars, and Aretas, or Artes, are 
only different attributes of Carth, or Saturn, who taught men to plough 
and sow, and is the irresistible and indiscriminate destroyer, Time. 
The Italian Mars, also, besides his character of the destroyer, was a 
rural deity, or Zeus Arotrius. (See “ Lupercus.’’) 

Saturn, in his destructive character, is Time, or Cronus. The 
Tuscan river, Crathis, was sacred to him under this attribute. Strabo 
Says that its stream turned people’s hair to a fair and white colour, 
and that it cured many other ills: in another place he adds, that it 
was named dro rov xipvacOa, from the confluence of the streams, 
(vi, p. 182; viii. p. 266. Casaub.) But it is enough to say that it was 
named after Crath, or father Time, who makes silvery locks, and 
cures all ills, 

The Tuscan towns Arretium and Artena were named after their 
tutelar deity, Aretas, Artes, or Carth; and it is interesting to find 
from the gravestones that Ciarthe, which is translated Fuscus on a 
bilinguar inscription of Arretium, was a common name in that city. 
Achilles Tatius has remarked that the planet Saturn, though the 
dullest of all, is called Pheenon: xairoe apavpéraro¢g jy, Paivwy Neyerat. 
Jabl. Pantheon, ii. p- 128. 

The god Artes was known to the Persians: in fact he was their 
national god, and they were named after him. Herodotus says that 
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the Persians were once called Cephenes by the Greeks, by themselve- 
and their neighbours Artei, (vii. 61.) Arteus, both simple and com- 
pounded, was a common Persian name, Arta-xerxes, &c. Under 
“ Rephah,” who is Saturn, I have shewn that Rephaim was not only 
the name of a living tribe, but also a common term for the dead in 
general, (xxiii. 185.) Similarly, among the Persians, Artei, or Car- 
thim, was the name of the people, and also of damonized souls. 
"Apraiot, ot ijpwec rapa Mepaocc, (Hesych.) Cyrus sacrificed to Jove, 
Sol, Terra, and to the guardian heroes of Syria: jjpwee roic¢ Lupiar 
éxoun, (Cyroped., viii. 3.) These heroes were the demonized souls 
of great men, and their Persian name was Arte, or Carthim. They 
are equivalent to the Dii Indigetes, Lares, or Genii, of Italy. 

The Magi who interpreted the dream of Xerxes, (Herod., vii. 19,) 
were Carthomim : Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, Xerxes and ‘Tar- 
quin, had each his “ Carthomim,” (xx. 193.) 

It was the belief of the ancients that souls were derived from Jupi- 
ter, and returned to him on their separation from the body: estima 
verunt antiquianimas a Jove dari, et rursus post mortem eidem reddi, 
(Macrob, Sat., i. 10.) Hence the souls of men not only returned to 
Carth at death as Carthim, but also at birth were produced by Carth 
as Genius. In the prayer uttered by the embalmer in the name of 
the deceased, entreating the divine powers to receive his soul into the 
region of the gods, there occurs this passage: “I have ever honoured 
those parents who gave origin to my body,” (Porphyr. de Abst., iv. 10, 

in Prichard, p. 201.) We have seen that an Egyptian title of Mars 
was Artes or Carth. Now in the inscription of Axum, Aeizanas, king 
of the Axomites, Ethiopians, &c., is called son of the invincible god, 
Mars, and the monument concludes thus: ixép cé evyaptarias rov ee 
yevyncarroc, avunrou* Apewc, Kc. Here the proper force of yervaw can 
be given only by using the word Genius in reference to his spirit, thus: 
“Out of gratitude to my Genius, the invincible Carth, I have dedi- 
cated to him a golden statue,’ &c. The inscription of Adule contains 
a similar form: “ Out of gratitude to my great god, Mars, who is my 
Genius,” d¢ pe cai éyévynae, (see “ Lupercus,” xxiii. 645.) This view 
renders intelligible the staternent that Servius Tullius was the son of 
Vulcan, and that Theseus was the son of Neptune, though his father 
was Aigeus. On this ground, also, Alexander rested his claim to be 
the son of Jupiter Ammon. “Son of the sun,” and “lord of the 
assemblies, like his father the god Ptha,”” were common titles of Egyp- 
tian kings, (Champoll. Précis, c. viii. p. 212.) Herodotus mentions a 
Persian, Artachees, son of Arteeus, (vii. 21.) Ido not question that 
Arteeus was his father, but must maintain that Arteeus, or Carth, was 
his Genius also. The phrase 6 'Apraiov is equivalent to the Semitic 
Ben Carth: similarly Benhadad may be rendered 6 “Aéov, for Hades 
was his Genius, and Hades would receive him after death. Plutare!) 
says that Osiris, the sun, is no other than Hades, (Isid. c. 79,) and we 
know that every good Egyptian was deified under the name and form 
of Osiris, (see © Adad” and “ Deemonology.” 

Psychology entered largely into the doctrine of the Egypto-Tuscans, 

and formed an important part of the books of Thoth and Tages. The 





ON THE ©GYPTO-TUSCAN “ CARTH.” 407 
Tuscan name of the subject was probably a derivative of the Semitic 
neph gignere, or of the Coptic nive, nif, nou/, spiritus, inspriatio, ventus; 
but the Latin term was Indigitamenta, and the Greek title Genica. 
“ This doctrine of emanation and refusion,” says Prichard, “* was con- 
tained in the old Hermaic books entitled Genica, cited by Eusebius, 
but now lost. Oid« jxoveag év roic Tevexoic, Kc. Have you not read in 
the Genica, that all individual souls are emanations from the one 
soul of the universe 7" (Egypt. Mythol., p. 208 ; compare Cory’s Frag- 
ments, p. 91.) Eundem esse Genium et Larem, multi veteres memo- 
ria prodiderunt: in queis etiam Granius Flaccus in libro, quem ad 
Cesarem de Indigitamentis scriptum reliquit, (Censorin. de die nat., 
c. 3.) Varro, antiquorum sententias sequens, Larvas esse dicit Lares, 
quasi quosdam genios defunctorum, (Arnob. c. gentes, iii. 41.) Among 
the explanations of Indigetes given by Servius, this is the best: Vel 
certé indigetes sunt dii ex hominibus facti; et dii indigetes quasi in diis 
agentes, (Serv. in /En., xii. 794.) 

On the sepulchral pillar of Osiris, his father Cronus is called 
‘youngest of the gods,’”’ (Dod. Sic., 1. 27.) Cronus, as Time, began 
to exist only at the commencement of time, and therefore dates long 
subsequently to the pro-chronic or ante-mundane deities. In this sense, 
Cronus was an emanation of the elder gods, and was more intimately 
concerned in the production of the souls of men, as their Genius: 
Genius est deorum filius et parens hominum, ex quo homines gignuntur, 
(Festus v. Gen.) 

The Persian, Artacheees, son of Arteeus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
vii. 21., in Semitic orthography would be “Carth-Achi Ben-Carth.” 
He had the same name as the city Carth-ago, which was dedicated 
conjointly to Carth and his wife Achi, like the Tuscan Fel-athri, and 
the Carthaginian Ather-bal, Hesychius says that Achea was an 
epithet of Demeter azo rov dyove, from her grief at the loss of Proser- 
pine. The Coptic ace, achi, signifies juncus, carex : and St. Jerome, in 
Isai., lib. vii., explains aché by “ omne quod in palude virens nascitur,”’ 
i.e. water-plants: compare Hebr. achu.* Now Wilkinson divides the 
Egyptian year into the three seasons : (1) of the water-plants, Sept.— 
Dec.: (2) of ploughing, Jan.—April : (3) of the waters, May—August, 
(Anc. Egypt., iv. p. 14.) Hence Achi was the goddess who presided 
over the season of the water-plants, as Carth Zeve "Apérpwe was god 
over that of ploughing. Theopompus writes that the people of the West 
(probably meaning the colonies of Carthage, Gades, &c.,) call winter 
Cronus; summer, Aphrodite; spring, Persephone; and says they be- 
lieve that all things are produced from Cronus and Aphrodite, (yevvae- 
6a zavra. De Isid., c. 69.) The latter part I translate, “Saturn 
and Venus Libitina are the Genius and Genia of all things,” and | 
suppose that Persephone must be Nutrix, to complete the triad men- 
tioned under “ Cupra.” 


Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 


* Miller gives from inscriptions the Tuscan names Larth Achu Fenete, vol. i. 
p- 248. The other form, Achune, may be compared with Mons Agonius of 
Rome. 
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REMARKS ON A SERMON OF MR. NEWMAN’S. 


Sir,—In Mr. Newman’s volume, lately published, of “Sermons bear- 
ing on the Subjects of the Day,” there is one sermon on “the prin- 
ciple of continuity between the Jewish and Christian churches.” The 
subject on which the sermon bears is that of ordinances, and the text 
taken for the discussion of that subject is from Colossians, ch. ii., 
20-22: “ Wherefore, if ye be dead with Christ, from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances. ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are to perish 
with the using, after the commandments and doctrines of men.” This 
is the version of the passage in the English translation, in which ver- 
sion, “ what are to perish with the using,” are supposed to be the 
“ ordinances,” whereas, in fact ‘ what are to perish with the using,” 
are “the elements or rudiments of the world.” In the version, ‘ ordi- 
nances” are considered the antecedent of the relative “ all which are,” 
&c, Mr. Newman allows this false reading to stand, (which is one 
source of the popular error,) and reasons generally against the error, 
which error vanishes instantly, on a reference to original Scripture : 
ci ov ameOavere ovy To Xpror@ amo Tw OTOLXElwY TOU KOO[LOV, TL WE Cavrec 
ty Koop Coyparifedbe ; po) Gly, pence yevon, pnce Siyne. a Eore Tarra Eis 
pOopar Ty) TOK PNTEC KaTa Ta évraA para, Kal CecagKkaXiac T@Y avOpwrwr. It 
will immediately be seen that CoypariZecOe, so strangely rendered 
“subject to ordinances,” (about which there is not a word in the whole 
passage,) cannot be the antecedent to @ éore rdvrak. 7. e—but that 
antecedent is ray aroryetwy—i.e., these elements, not ordinances, are to 
perish in the using; what those elements are, is seen in ¢, li, v. S— 
Aewere poy Tes Vpac carat 6 vlaywyey Cut Tic QiNoGOpiag Kal KEVIC dTaTIS, 
Kari Ty Tapdcoow Tey dvOpwrwy, Kara Ta OToLXEa rou KOO[OV, Kat ov Karu 
Xpiorov—the elements of the world, which are to perish with the using, 
are “the commandments and teachings of men ;” Kara ra évrdApara Kai 
ciacKcaiag Tw advOowrwr—(¢. ll. Vv. 22. This is one of humerous 
instances, of currency given to a false doctrine through the palpable 
misinterpretations of modern versions—ualmost all anti-catholie errors 
of the present day have sprung from these misinterpretations being 
qmetly acquiesced ie eg racdne The sense of Coyparifedbe in this 
passage is not very different from that of the word derived from it, 
“dogmatize.” What the apostle was cautioning the disciples against 
was ** philosophy and vain deceit, according to the teaching of men,” 
(c. il. Vv. Ss, ) which teaching is characterized as ra ororxyeta vo KOopoU, 
and in v. 22 these elements are explained to be “the command- 
ments and teaching of men,”—coypariZeobe, therefore, is to be under 
such influence, to forsake the sense of the eatholic church for the 
private dogmas of Luther or Calvin, or any other more modern un- 
authorized teacher—CoypariZeaOar seems to be, to make religion a 
matter of opinion merely, of human opinion, all which things, ra 
orayea rot KOG MOU, perish with the using—the opinions of men perish, 
while catholic truth, like the laws of nature, remains. 
Lam, Sir, AN OLb SUBSCRIBER. 


> : , ; . . > . . 
A line iso nitted he re, because the charge made is not attempted to be substan- 
tiated. 











































CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ENCLOSURE BILL. 


Sir, —There is one complaint which the poor man has been making for 
centuries in the ear of God against the rich, an offence so dark that it 
is difficult adequately to characterize it in language. It is the enclo- 
sure of commons. The poor man has remonstrated, petitioned, and 
rebelled against it, but all have been vain; the work has “ gone on 
bonnily,” as the Scotch minister said while the prisoners of war were 
being shot, and the term might almost as well be applied to the one 
act as to the other. 

Latimer, speaking of a rebellion thus excited in King Edward's 
day, alluded to an act of Henry VIL, giving permission to enclose 
commons, leaving * enough” for the poor. This was, of course, acted 
upon; and he asked the king how, ifenough only was left to the poor 
in former times, could less than that be enough for the more numerous 
poor of his own. Lt was a probing question: but the poor have been 
multiplying and the commons shrinking ever since, until the heather 
and the grey goose have disappeared from the poor mau’s freehold, 
and the freehold itself is alienated. Every one knows that the giving 
him a share in the distribution is a farce: he cannot retain it nor 
transmit it. ‘Phis defence put forth for enclosures by the political 
economists of the last century, has been proved by uniform experience 
null and void; yet they go forward with ‘Tarquin’s ravishing strides, 
aud will never stop while there is a village green to be enclosed, 
until God’s revenge is brought upon us, and revolution makes all 
things common, 

Hitherto, however, there has been one practical defence of the poor 
against the covetousness of the rich—the expense of capturing “ quod 
nune denormat agellum” has often been greater than the value of the 
spoil. Hence, what no fear of God or regard of man retained for the 
pauper, a fear of expenses kept out of cultivation, Now, however, a 
bill is brought into the House of Commons to diminish these costs—to 
facilitate this process—to suggest the alienation of common from the 
agricultural poor, Col. Sibthorpe has promised to divide the house on 
all its 149 clauses; and really, if the end can ever justify the means, 
H0 Opposition can be unlawtul in resisting this aggression on the helpless 
and destitute, but as there was a majority of forty-seven for the second 
reading inthe House of Commons, I fear there is little hope that resist- 
ance will be of any use in that place. 

But, sir, we have a House of Lords, and earnestly I hope and trust 
that the poor may find friends there. I doubt it; because it is just 
the man of large property and aristocratic tastes, to whom the poor 
man’s portion is the greatest eye-sore, and the strongest temptation ; 
and it can hardly be expected that any large body of men will be able 
to escape a snare placed so obviously in their way; but L trust we 
may count on the bench of bishops, and that not one of them will vote 
lor this iniquitous bill, or abstain from voting against it until they have 
made themselves masters of its provisions, and are satisfied that. it 
will be beneficial to the labouring poor. 

I will now advert to another matter. 
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410 CORRESPONDENCE.—THE ENCLOSURE BILL. 


I have no wish, sir, to set up for an amateur legislator, but they who 
have dwelt among the poor, and understand them, are sometimes 
capable of suggesting what neither Lords nor Commons seem to think 
about. If I were called to make a law at this minute, from what 
little 1 have seen I should look forward to nothing more sanguinely 
than to a measure which should place a rood of ground, or even half 
a rood, within the reach of every labourer in every village who de- 
sired to occupy. If, after one year's possession he failed to place it 
in such a condition as a judge, appointed for that purpose in every 
district, should approve, that right to be forfeited for the next two 
years. An established succession of crops to be observed, and the 
seed of the first year to be advanced by the parochial authorities, and 
paid for when the crop was realized. 

If, then, commons must be enclosed, let the poor man’s estate be 
defined, and vested in the parochial authorities for his benefit. Let it 
include the waste skirting the highways; and if, with this auxiliary 
it is insufficient, let them be empowered and compelled within a given 
time to secure provision to this extent in the most accessible situation 
which circumstances admitted of. Allow no one to hold enough to 
induce him to depend upon his ground for subsistence, but let him 
have enough to give him work when he has none elsewhere, and 
supply him food when he has no money. 

I have heard this scheme ridiculed, but never heard of it having a 
fair trial and failing; on the other hand, I have heard of and seen in- 
stances when it has most remarkably succeeded. The productive- 
ness of the ground under the spade is greater than can be imagined in 
many soils; the amount of manure collected by helpless little children 
on the road surprising ; the reduction in the poor-rates important, 
still more so in the amelioration in the condition of the poor. In- 
stances enough of this kind, at all events, have been produced to war- 
rant and demand atrial on a very large scale ; and should Providence 
ever place it in my power, I would make it to the full extent required 
by any agricultural people among whom I might be placed. Perhaps 
some such measure from the legislature might avert the national 
judgments we deserve for the enclosures. I am, Sir, &c. 

J. W. 


lr. PAUL AND ST. JAMES. 


Sik,—The ensuing observations may perhaps contribute towards what 
is called—not very fortunately—the reconcilement of St. Paul and St. 
James, as to Faith and Works. 


§ 1. The doctrine taught by the two apostles 1 is precisely the same ; 


but they are dealing with two different questions. 


§ 2. St. PAUL's opponents were § 2. St. JAMEs’ opponents were 


principally honest Judaizers, Guostics, and others who misre- 
presented the Christian doctrine. 
§3. The question determined § 3. The question determined 


by’ “St. Paul, is—What is man’s by St. James, is—What is érwe 
means of justification ? farth ? 
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§ 4. By works he means ail 
legal works whatsoever (whether 
of the natural or of the written 
code,) and whether ceremonial or 
moral. 


§ 5. He uses é and da, with 
critical exactness, in Rom, ii, 30; 
where the ric will perplex no 
careful reader of 21—81. 

Q.d.—The sew mistook the 
means designed him, thinking to 
be saved of “(é) ome (@. e. those 
of the Mosaic law ;) the GENTILE 
was not aware of any means what- 
ever of salvation:—the sew had 
only to see clearly, and the real 
means lay before him,—because to 
him Christianity was not properly 
a new religion, but the perfection 
of the Patriarchal and Mosaic sys- 
tems; the GENTILE did net know 
what to look for,—but the same 
means, when found, were to avail 
equally for him. 

§ 6. He asserts “affiance in 
Jesus Christ,’’ in opposition to 
mans works, Rom. iii. 28; and 
denounces all inherent strength of 
works if in any way relied upon 
as meritorious causes of accept- 
ance,—because the only accept- 
ance we can have, is for Christ’s 
sake and not our own. 


Faith is faith, even where 


Rom, iv. 5; but it is no single act, 
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§ 4. By works he means those 
of evangelical obedience ; for he 
does not say “ works of law,’’ nor 
does he say “ his’’ or “her works.” 


§ 5. He uses (not dié, but) éx, 
—which it is difficult so to render, 
as not at the same time to mis- 
lead the English reader — com- 
pare Rom, iii. 20. Gal. ii. 16; 
ill. 11. 


§ 6. He asserts “evangelical 
obedience,” in opposition to pre- 
tended faith, ii. 14, 17; right 
principles implying corresponding 
practice as occasion arises, and an 
inoperative faith not being faith at 
all, ides, ipsa ut nativitas, non 
accepla sed custodita vivificat.— 
Cyprian. 


it has no opportunity of exercise, 


or declaration, to be made and 


done with,—being ever ready to evince itself, and not merely contem- 


plative, 


Abraham’s was a course of action, Gen. xii. |—4; xv. 2—4; xvii, 23; 
xxvi. 5. His faith was stronger than a seeming contradiction, Rom. 
iv. I8; and, in taking his son Isaac to Moriah, his obedience seemed 
even stronger than his faith, James, ii. 22; Gen. xvii. 19; xxi. 12, (Dr. 
Allestree’s Sermons, i. 50, 1684,) which was thus made perfect. 


$8. St. Paul does not doubt 
that, had Abraham failed in obe- 
dience, he would have lost his 
Justification; but shews that his 
Jaith (and that only) was the jus- 
tifving principle. 


§ 8. St. James does not doubt 
that Abraham was justified by (é 
or cua) His faith; but shews that 
Abraham's faith was not accepted 
without trial, from which it (being 
sound) emerged triumphantly. 


§ 9. If this tabulated comparison be accurate,—of the three terms 
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here common to both apostles—faith, works, justified—the last alone 
bears the same sense in both. As to the second, some one may urge, 

that St. Paul denies the meritorious acceptance of the Christian works 

required by St. James; he does, (and St. James, no doubt, did so too, 

ii, 23,)—but he denies them as instrumental to justification, St. James 

requires them as evidential to faith,—so that this term does not bear the 

same sense in both. 

St. James, i, 20, says, that of two existences, the demand to infer 
the unseen from the seen would be more reasonable, than to rest both 
on unsupported affirmation, asserting the unseen from the unseen. 

§ 10. St. Paul’s doctrine, we may be sure, was taught by all the rest ; 
on misconstruction of that doctrine, was based the error (or the ca- 
lumny) which called for the animadversion of St. James. 

§ 11. St. Paul strenuously inculcates the inseparable importance of 
Christian practice, Rom. vi. 22 ; xii. 9—xiii. 14; Tit. ii. 7; 1 Tim. i. 5; 
Eph. ii. 10; v.9; vi. 8; Col, i. 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 1; Gal. v. 6. He 
even sets (Christian) Charity above Faith, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 3, 13, be- 
cause, built on Faith, it—recoils from sin, 1 John, iii. 9; v. 18 ; and— 
is the fulfilling of Law, Rom. xiii. 10. 

§ 12. Heb. xi. 6, taken together with xii. 14, embraces the entire 
matter. A right understanding of it, is indispensable ; see the quota- 
tion from Coleridge, in Mr. Trench’s most serviceable volume on the 
Parables, 291: 1844. 2nd edition. 

§ 13. The last-but-one and last-but-two of the following correspond- 
ences, may possibly be thought conclusive that St. James “ had his eye 
upon ”’—wholly different from “had an eye to”—the Epistle to the 
Romans ;* parts of which, most probably, the early Solifidians claimed 
as their strong-hold. The remainder, | think, either were inevitable 
in treating the subject, or (as the fifth and the last) are too slender for 
proof. It is nothing wonderful that the battle should be fought on the 
case of the Futher of the Faithful. 


Rom, iii. 28. James, ii. 24, 26. 

a ee We - 14. 

= <a 1 2). 

a 3. - 23. 

» le 13; (Mat. vii. 24—26; Luc. vi. 47—49;) James, i. 22. 

i Wee ( Heb. xii, S—11.) » 1. 2—4. 
» vii. 23. (1 Pet. ii. 11.) ~~ we 

» xiv. 4, oo 30s Ee 


A Bisuop’s CHAPLAIN. 


DID COVERDALE WRITE THE SOLDIER OF BERWICK? 


Sik,—Can you or any of your correspondents give me information as 
to the authorship of “ A Pleasaunt Dialogue Betweene a Souldier of 
Barwicke and an English Chaplaine, Wherein are largely handled and 


* Whether he had or not, is not of the smallest consequence, for indubitably—as 


intimated in the above sentence—St. James did not write to correct that which had 
been written by St. Paul. 
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Laide open such reasons as are brought in for Maintenance of Popishe 
Traditions in our Eng. Church, 1581.” To this treatise is prefixed a 
letter of the soldier to his captain, Cornelius Theophilus. Of this my 
copy has only the last page, concluding— 

« Plaie you therefore the parte of Cornelius, as you have done 
heretofore. Call your servaunts and souldiours to the knowledge of 
Christe’s gospel. Chearishe the true preachers of whome this worlde 
is unworthie ; and though they should be murdered, as they are nowe 
robbed and imprisoned, yet let us with honour burie their bodies, as 

a ated ish 
eee From London the x. of May, 1566. 
Miles your olde Peon 

The next page states that the dialogue in question “ was written 
seven years ago, but because there was hope of reformation soon after, 
therefore, was it of charity by the writer suppressed. But now, that 
no hope remaineth, it is thought good that the folly of the persecutors 
be made known unto all that will see or read it.”’ 

Now, at the first glance at the book, Miles (the Christian name of 
that very unchristian interlocutor, Miles Monopodios) looks like a 
proper name ; and “ Miles your olde,” filling a whole line, suggests 
old Miles Coverdale. I have not been able to get a sight of the re- 
cently published life of Coverdale. Richardson places his death in 1565 
—Neal in 1567; and, though it would be absurd to quote Neal against 
Richardson, on his shewing, this tract would have been written the 
year before his death. 1 see Herbert makes Coverdale a party addressed 
in the letter; but if disguise was intended, this would mean little. 

In the tract itself there is a freshness which makes strongly against 
its being the effort of an old man. On the other hand, Coverdale had 
been expelled from his living quite at the close of his life, and his ex- 
treme popularity with the puritans implied that he was not very mode- 
rate in his language. Then the whole substance of the dialogue is a 
wrathful tirade against vestments and Archbishop Parker; the former 
the cause, the latter the person, to whom he probably traced his ex- 
pulsion from St. Magnus; on whom, too, he had laid his hand as con- 
secrator, and from whom he might, therefore, have expected milder 
treatment. Indeed, he must have been very ungovernable, one would 
suppose, for any person or persons to inflict inconvenience on the 
father of the then episcopacy just sinking into the grave. 

Possibly, however, the writer may have meant to suggest that 
Coverdale spoke in the soldier’s person, and threw back the date of 
the book to a period subsequent to his expulsion from his living, and 
anterior (as he may have supposed) to his death. 

The appearance of “ An Examination for the Time of a certain De- 
claration, &c., 1566,’ attributed to the primate, and answered in this 
book, would make it possible for this to have been Coverdale’s work if 
he lived to 1567 and to have been supposed his when so dated in 
1581, even if he died in 1565. 

I know not whether I should have troubled you with these trivial 
and crude conjectures had I not heard that an edition of Coverdale’s 
works was projected, S. B. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The Cistercian Saints of England. Stephen Harding. Small 8vo, Toovey. 


Ilere, in the form of a pamphlet, at a low price, and written in the 
most popular style, is a life of Stephen Harding, founder of the Cis- 
tercian order. Thus it commences :— 


“Holy men of old who have written the lives of saints universally begin 
by professing their unworthiness to be the historians of the marvellous deeds 
which the Holy Spirit has wrought in the church. What, then, should we say 
who, in these miserable times, from the bosom of our quiet homes, or in the 
midst of our literary ease, venture to celebrate the glories of the saints. We 
have much that is amiable and domestic amongst us, but saints, the genuine 
creation of the cross, with their supernatural virtues, are now to usa matter of 
history. Nay, we cannot give up all for Christ if we would ; and while other 
portions of the church can suffer for his sake, we must find ‘our cross in sit- 
ting still, to watch in patience the struggle which is going on about us. Yet 
while we wait for better days we may comfort ourselves with the contempla- 
tion of what her sons once were, and admire their virtues, though we have 
not the power, even though we had the will, to imitate them.”’—p, 1. 


Surely, without going to the second page, this is a startling commence- 
ment! Let those who are best acquainted with the subject—ay, let 
the learned and amiable author of this biography—in sober serious- 
ness say what he thinks the worth of those professions of incompetence 
which the early biographers of saints begin with, when sitting down 
to weave into what consiste ney they can, the reputed miracles of men 
eminent no doubt in many instances for their virtues and holiness, the 
traditionary records of their performances magnify and multiply 
as time throws the saint himself into distance. Again, how can the 
present be made out ** miserable times,” so miserable, in fact, that if 
a monk of the twelfth century was unworthy to write the life of a 
pious man of the eleventh, much more ought we to feel ourselves 
abased into dust and ashes on attempting the task. “ We have much 
that is amiable and domestic among us,” and one would think that 
the Christian would attribute it to the noble fortitude and earnest 
holiness of those men who, in the worst of times, kept alive the light 
of devotion; who, when society was in a state of utter corruption, 
stood entirely aloof from it, except as witnesses against it, and, acting 
as the salt of the « ‘arth, not only prevented it from further decay, but 
actually made it such as pious men can live in. How far their miracles 
contributed to this end it is not ve ry easy to say; yet surely the 
ground is equally debateable whether they existed then, and whe- 
ther they have « ‘eased now. But these saints were the “ genuine erea- 
tion of the cross.” If so, the Saviour’s life was not the practical 
comment on his teaching. ‘The writer proceeds, ““ We cannot give 
up all for Christ if we would ;” a very great mistake, if there be first 
a willing mind. Looking at our colonies, how can any man say that 
if he is willing to devote himse lf entirely to God's service there is no 
opportunity open te him. Mualtitudes are daily giving up all to Christ 
that he requires, but he who would live a saint may be a missionary, 
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and there are places where he may encounter real dangers and actual 
persecution. He need not find his “ cross in sitting still,” for there is 
ample scope for activity ; but he had better, infinitely better, sit still 
than cast effervescing ingredients into the already agitated caldron of 
society, and when men can scarce be brought to listen to the just 
claims of the church, which they misunderstand—not so much by 
their own fault as by the negligence of past days, and the mistakes of 
their instructors—put forward things which were concomitant and 
have identified themselves in the popular imagination with the con- 
sequences of those claims, as tests of holiness and models for imita- 
tion. 

Further, it does seem like a limiting God’s providence and inter- 
fering with his counsels to set forth that a man cannot be as holy 
and as well pleasing in his sight now as in any former age of the 
world, and there is no very obvious reason for doing so unless to im- 
ply that union—political union—with Rome is essential to saintship, 
and that it is doubtful at least how far any one deserves that title 
whom she has not canonized. That waiting for better days is waiting 
for re-union with her, and that this re-union is to be effected by con- 
cessions on our part, while she is to keep all that aggregate of accu- 
mulations in theory which she nowhere now can succeed in reducing 
to practice, and from which the church of England has effected her 
escape, 

Yes, would God we could induce ourselves and all about us to sit 
still and wait for better days! for surely we have every reason to 
hope for them if we can be still. Ever since the history of our own 
country has been preserved in tolerable detail, each century has been 
better than the last, which would seem to be the same as saying that 
there has been a larger per centage of true piety and lively faith in 
it ; for the fear of God is the only corrective of morals which operates 
on a large seale. The Reformation and the Rebellion gave society 
two shocks, which retarded the onward course of national amend- 
ment; but, as the first laid a sounder basis for future improvement 
than had before existed, and the second caused a reaction, without 
which the church could scarcely have gone on in alliance with the 
state, the good, perhaps, much overbalanced the evil in both cases, 
as far as subsequent ages were concerned. The preservation of the 
country from another democracy, and the temperate proceedings of 
the next rebellion, are strong instances of this. ‘There is no one 
period in the last century and a half that has not been an improve- 
ment on the preceding fifty years ; and one reason has been that while 
some in one age were vehemently contending for the prime importance 
of a perceived spirituality, and some in another are equally energetic in 


defending the just cause of church discipline, and the superstructure of 


external religion, there have always been multitudes of men who sat 
still and did their duty as far as they understood it, taught others to 
fear God, and worship him with all the earnestness in their power, 
and did not disturb their devotion with debates on the quinquarticular 
or the papal controversy. 

These observations, however discursive, have been suggested, not by 
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the introductory passage, only but by the whole book. Whatever harm 
it might have done ten or twelve years ago, it will now do more ; ex- 
cite prejudices against men who are striving to sustain the true interests 
of Christ's church in this realm ; and force them into using uncha- 
ritable language against a sister ehurch if they would escape the 
charge of favouring her corruptions. 

There are also occasional touches of credulity, which make the 
reader doubt whether the writer is trying the extent of his swallow or 
really believes the bulk of medieval miracles. For example :— 


“There are few more touching pictures in the annals of Citeaux than the 
story of the poor lay brother, sitting to watch by night in the lonely grange, 
thinking of his brethren in the abbey, while they celebrated the feast of the 
Assumption, and repeating over and over again the angelic salutation with such 
devotion that the angels brought news of it to St. Bernard, then preaching on the 
subject of the feast-day at Clairvaur.”—p. 69. 

** Alberic certainly did die long before Citeaux became what it afterwards 
was ; but our Lord is said to have given him a supernatural intimation that 
his order would one day flourish beyond his expectations. The vision is men- 
tioned by no contemporary writer, but we give it because nothing can be said 
against the truth of it in itself. Considering the influence that Citeaux after- 

wards had upon the fortunes of the church, there is no improbability in the sup- 
position that our blessed Lord might, in his condescension, be pleased to con- 
sole the abbot when his courage was flagging, by extraordinary means,.’’"— 

p.79. 

A few more sentences shall be selected which need no comment. 
Some popish books have recently been published in England, which 
seem to be trying the experiment how barefacedly the “fictions and 
delusions of fanatics may be stated in the nineteenth century. The 
above are tolerably strong for such members of the catholic church 
as think that there is anything in the Roman church which Christians 
ought to protest against. But they are no judges; they live in 
miserable times : 


‘“* Stephen was determined to prove that St. Benedict’s rule might be kept 
in the twelfth century, as it had been in the sixth ; the church was not in her 
dotage, and her children could do then what they had done before. bem 84. 

‘The monks called it a miracle wrought by God at Stephen’s prayers ; and 
if the truth be told we think they were right.”—p. 91. 


In fact, the learned writer receives St. Stephen’s miracles with the 
most devout eredit—ay, and moralizes upon them. This is especially 
the case in one, the purport of which is to sanction, by Divine autho- 
rity, the strictest forms of monastic life : 


‘ The result of this strange dialogue, held on the confines of life and death, 
was not long in appearing. The brother died, and a few days after he had 
passed away, the abbot was in the fields working with the brethren. At 
the usual time he gave the signal for rest, and they laid aside their labour for 
awhile. Ile himself withdrew a little way from the rest, and, with his head 
buried in his cowl, sat down to pray. As he was in this position, lo! the de- 
parted monk appeared before him, surrounded by a blaze of glory, and, as it 
seemed, rather buoyed up in air, than standing onthe ground. Stephen asked 
him how he fared. ‘ Well, good father abbot,’ he answered ; ‘ well is it 
with me, and well be it with thee; for by thy teaching and care TL havi 
merited to obtain that never-ending joy, that unknown peace of God, which 
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passeth all understanding, to gain which I patiently and humbly bore the 
hard toils of our new order. And now, according to thy bidding, I have re- 
turned to bring news of the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ to thee, 
father, and to thy brethren; you bade me certify you of your state, and | say 
unto you, Lay aside all doubt, and hold it for certain that your life and con- 
versation is holy and pleasing to God. Moreover, the grief at thy want of 
children to leave behind thee, which gnaws deep into thy heart, shall very 
soon disappear and turn to joy and triumph; for even yet the children, which 
thou who wast childless shalt have, shall cry in thine ears, ‘ The place is too 
strait for us, give place to us that we may dwell.’ For, behold, from this time 
forth the Lord hath done great things for you, in sending many men unto you, 
= among them very many of noble birth and learned. Yea, and, like bees 
warming in haste and flowing over the hive, they shall fly away, and spread 
datineden through many parts of the world; and out of that seed of the 
Lord, which, by his grace, has been heaped together here, they shall lay in 
the heavenly granaries many sheaves of holy souls, gathered from all parts of 
the world.’ On hearing these words, the abbot sat rapt in joy at the favour 
which the Lord had shewn to him. Though the heavenly messenger had 
finished his task, he still lingered, and remained visible to Stephen ; he had 
undertaken the mission while on earth, in obedience to his superior, and he must 
not go without the leave of him who had imposed the task upon him; just as 
he would have done had he been still a living monk, speaking to his abbot in 
the little parlour at Citeaux, the glorified spirit waited for the benediction of 
the father. At length he said to Stephen, ‘ It is now time, lord abbot, that I 
return to him who sent me; | pray thee dismiss me in the strength of thy 
blessing.” Stephen shrunk back at the thought of assuming authority over 
that blessed soul, and at last broke silence: ‘ What is it that thou sayest? 
Thou hast passed from corruption to incorruption, from vanity to reality, 
from darkness to light, from death to life, and thou wouldst be blessed by me, 
who am still groaning under all these miseries? This is against all just right 
and reason ; 1 ought rather to be blessed by thee, and therefore I pray thee to 
bless me. "But the glorified brother answ ered, ‘ Not so, father ; for the Lord 
hath given to thee power of blessing; for he has placed thee on a pinnacle of 
dignity and of spiritual rule. But me, thy disciple, who by thy healthful 
doctiine have escaped the stains of the world, it befits to receive thy bless- 
ing; nor will I go hence till | have received it.’ Stephen, though confused 
and filled with wonder, did not dare to refuse; and lifting up his hand, he 
blessed him, and the happy soul immediately disappeared, “leaving him ina 
transport of wonder at the favour which our Lord had accorded to him. It 
required a holy daring at first to seek for this mysterious meeting; and none 
but one who, like Stephen, had, from dwelling alone with the Lord in the wil- 
derness and forest, realized the unseen world, could have behaved with calm- 
ness and presence of mind when that world was so suddenly opened upon 
him. A modern philosopher has in mere wantonness sported on the brink of 
the grave, and made such an agreement as Stephen made with his dying dis- 
ciple; but this boldness arose from infidelity, Stephen's strong faith, and God 
punished the infidel for thus tempting him ‘by leaving him in his error, while 
he rewarded the holy abbot by a vision. Let no one venture into the world 
unseen, who does not live above the world of sense. Stephen, however, was 
now rewarded for all his trials, and for his confidence in God, who never 
forsakes those that trust in him. He passed at once from the dreadful state 
of uncertainty which had harassed him, to one of assurance; he had still a 


* Osborne went to the West Indies, where he became an eminent lawyer, and made 
ney, but diced young, Tle and I had made a serious agreement, that the one 
» happened first to dig, should, if possible, make a friendly visit to the other, and 
juaint him how he found things in that separate state. But he never fulfilled his 
promise.—-Franklin’s Life, vol. i. p. 97. 
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long and dreary journey before him, and his crown was not yet won—nay, it 
might still be lost; but, at all events, he now felt sure that the path on which 
he had entered was the very narrow way of the Lord, and not one which he 
had_chosen for himself in self-will.”—pp. 99—102. 


When a book is calculated to spread false ideas, and widen existing 
breaches and hasten a fresh schism in the church of England, it is 
mere trifling to pause upon its beauties, as, for instance, the arrival of 
St. Bernard at Citeaux. The value of monastic institutions as wit- 
nesses against the secular life in evil times is well set forth, but it 
loses force coming from one who speaks admiringly of the monks 
being publicly flogged by each other— 


“ in the face of the convent. Blessed are they who thus are willing to suffer 
shame on earth, if by any means they may escape shame at the dreadful day 
of judgment.’’—p. 131. 


What can be said of all this from a man too acute and too learned 
to be despised; too sincere and pious to be laughed at ; and yet one 
who has managed to involve himself in that web of credulity which 
is no degradation to aman brought up in it from infancy, but infinitely 
mysterious in one who has regularly descended into it, step by step, in 
mature age. The leading idea is that the church of England offers 
no facilities for the highest degrees of holiness: a formidable charge 
from one of her ministers, until it appears that the notion of holiness 
which makes it true is formed on the routine of monastic life, and the 
perfection of men, who, in practice, separated the God of revelation 
from the God of nature; and hoped to extract from sufferings which 
they inflicted on themselves, the benefit obtainable from such as he in- 
Hicts on those whom, loving, he rebukes and chastens. 


The Sources of Physical Science. Being an Introduction to the Study of 
Physiology through Physics. By Alfred Smee, Esq. 8vo. Renshaw. 


TuERE is a certain value in works of this class, but they take the 
tone of the writer’s mind, and either form essays confirmatory of re- 
vealed religion, or in opposition to it. In the present treatise, the 
subject is avoided as far as possible in the bulk of the book, but in the 
chapter where it is alluded to, the allusion is very unsatisfactory. 

In the earlier portions, the nature of number is discussed and de- 
fined as the abstract “ idea of many particles,” (sect. 16.) This con- 
ducts the author to the subject of weights and measures, and the 
impossibility of providing an accurate standard of either. The 
standard weights and measures having been destroyed in the fire 
which consumed the houses of Parliament, it was found impossible to 
replace them with perfect accuracy :—“ In adjusting the standard 
bushel, the difficulty was found to be extreme, for it was found that ~ 
heat caused by a human body coming near so large a bulk, caused ¢ 
sensible alteration in its exact size,” (56.) In scales accurately os 
justed for small weights, the finger held over a scale will, by its 
warmth, disturb the balance, (33.) Thus a standard of weight and 
measure is a desideratum. But these and very many like results 
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proceed from certain conditions of matter, on which it is not easy to 
gather Mr. Smee’s precise opinion. He says (sect. 2,) “ Defining 
matter to be that which attracts, and allowing attraction to be its 
test, obviates all difficulty.” Now, attraction exists everywhere to 
which our observations extend—ergo, matter; yet in sect. 34 we read, 
“ There appears to be but little doubt, or, at any rate, strong pro- 
bability, that attraction is exerted between bodies without any ma- 
terial connexion between them.” Mr. Smee assumes the impenetra- 
bility of matter (38), but denies that it has volume as “an absolute 
property of the primary atoms,” (40.) From these statements, it is not 
easy to gather any very definite notion. 

From the original impression of attractiveness on matter, Mr. Smee, 
in conclusion, demonstrates the being of a God, but says— 


“ The material character of number forbids us to attach that property to the 
attributes of the Almighty, for his attributes are clearly immaterial, having no 
connexion with the propergies which his mighty power caused matter to evince. 
Natural philosophy, therefore, teaches us, that the Almighty has no relation to 
number; that, consequently, Heis indivisible, and incapable ofaddition. Forages 
the greatest disputes have arisen, and schisms and heresies sprung up throughout 
Christian communities, by attributing the properties of number to the Deity, 
and conferring material virtues on the Almighty. It is equally incorrect to 
attach unity as plurality to his indivisibility, for unity infers a possibility of 
plurality, and, therefore, a possibility of being amenable to number, which 
property, matter solely derives from the will of the Creator.”—Sect. 511. 


Now without being uncharitable, this passage easily admits (at least) 
of being construed into an attack upon the doctrine of the Trinity. A 
correspondent lately drew from the three electric developments, in 
which a single radiation of that power manifests itself, combined with 
the fact that we can get no nearer to a perception of Deity, than the 
impression of attractiveness on matter—a strong presumption for, and 
and illustration of a Trinity in unity in his incomprehensible essence.* 
Again, who can conceive of any virtue but a “material virtue’’— at 
least, a virtue conversant with matter? Justice is a virtue of this 
class, but we are not to think any material virtue can belong to God, 
A clergyman of the church of England is thanked, in the preface, for 
revising some sheets for the author; it is hoped this was not among 
their number, and that the acknowledgment is most unwelcome. 





St. Patrick's Purgatory. An Essay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and 
Paradise, current in the Middle Ages. By T. W:-ght, Esq. Royal 12mo. 
R. Smith, Soho. 
Tuts, as its title would lead any one to expect, is a curious volume. 
The way in which the legends of the north blended with portions of 
classical literature and Christian revelation in the minds of the early 
converts to Christianity in these islands, is here illustrated by an 
analytical account of legends of every period, from the dawn of 
Christianity in England to the Reformation. It is not exactly the 
kind of book which the writer admires. Much that was once im- 


* See British Magazine, Feb. 1844, p. 199, 
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pressive, is now awfully profane ; and, although the scholar requires 
many things for use, which the ordinary reader can never know or 
understand the use of, that is no reason for making them very ac- 
cessible to those who are not scholars. There, is, however, a good 
moral even in this collection. The gradual introduction of one pre- 
posterous revelation upon another, the absurd and inharmonious 
colouring daubed into the awful and simple outlines of Holy Scrip- 
tures, served, perhaps, a temporary providential purpose, but gradually 
came first to promote vice, and then to excite ridicule. Purgatory 
was certainly one of the earliest established corruptions of Christianity, 
and, perhaps, to some persons, the account of its rise and progress, 
as shadowed forth in legends, homilies, and ballads, might form as 
complete refutation of the popular doctrine, as Mr. Hall's elaborate 
volume recently noticed. 

In some of the old legends in question, there is considerable ima- 
ginative power, as, for example, in the “ Vision of Tundale,”’ (1149 :) 


‘Tundale found the pit of hell just as it had been described by Drihthelm, 
but he saw more of it. The evil spirits were black as coals, their eyes like 
burning lamps, their teeth whiter than snow, they had the tails of scorpions, 
sharp iron claws, and vulture’s wings. The prince of hell was a black gigantic 
monster, about a hundred cubits high and ten cubits broad, with more than 
a thousand hands; his claws were of iron, and were longer and thicker than 
the lances of knights, and his beak and tail were equally terrible. He was 
bound down on a kind of large gridiron, and an innumerable multitude of 
fiends were at work with their bellows, blowing the fires that were under him. 
In his agony he stretched out his hands, and took handfuls of souls and crushed 
them in his fingers, like a man crushes grapes when he would squeeze out 
their juice. And he remained thus, ever tormented and tormenting. ‘This,’ 
said the angel, ‘is Lucifer, who was expelled out of Paradise for his pride. 
He is called Prince of the Shades, not because he has power there, but because 
his punishment is the prime punishment of all—the others being but as nothing 
in comparison with it.’’—p. 36. 





An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Primi- 
tive Church, §&c. By Lord Peter King. With Remarks and an Appendix ; 
the whole comprising an Abridgment of an Original Draught of the Pri- 
mitive Church, in Answer to the above-mentioned Discourse. By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 8vo. Seeley. 


THE occasion of republishing this juvenile performance of Lord King 
is found in a new edition which has recently been issued. When it 
is known that an author in mature life has conceded the point he 
contended for in youth, however good his former cause may have 
been, he does not seem to be the advocate a wise man would select 
for its advancement. It is, therefore, a good service done to print 
Lord King’s book along with the “ original draught,” which con- 
vinced him of his own incompetence in writing it. Many notes are 
added from Potter, Pearson, Wheatley, and others, which complete 
the refutation of a work once very popular, which it is now attempted 
to revive. The work is printed in the country, in a very creditable 
manner, and the editor seems to have bestowed considerable care 
upon it. 
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Religio Medici ; its Sequel, Christian Morals. By Sir T. Browne. With 
Resemblant Passages from Cowper’s Task, and a Verbal Index. Royal 
12mo. Longman. 

Tue editor of these treatises claims credit for this edition as the first 

published with any attention to correctness, and the first in which 

both are united in one volume; also for having banished the mass 
of notes which encumbered it, written by other than the venerable 
hand of the author. He does not inform his readers of what they 
see, that the book is beautifully printed on fine paper, and altogether 
worthy of the distinguished name it bears. In so original a thinker 
as was Sir T. Browne, a reader must expect a shock now and then, but 
there is that amount of ballast in the hold that he will rarely be 
thrown off his equilibrium. No man will ever go far wrong while he 
holds to the great physician’s maxim, “ Where the Scripture is silent, 
the church is my text; where that speaks, ’tis but my comment ; 
where there is a joint silence of both, I borrow not the rules of my 
religion from Rome or Geneva, but the dictates of mine own reason.” 

Perhaps the resemblant passages from Cowper might have been dis- 
pensed with. They are placed, however, unobtrusively as an Appen- 

dix, and aim at shewing that many portions of the Task are reflects of 

the Religio Medici. If Cowper was, as the editor supposes, a con- 

stant admirer of it, what a pity he did not form more of his senti- 
ments upon it! 





Notes on the Episcopal Polity of the Holy Catholic Church, with some Account 
of the Development of the Modern Religious Systems. By the Rev. J. W. 
Marshall, B.A. Svo. Burns. 


Beinc a B.A., and a curate, the author of this work is probably a 
youngman. There is atendency to declamation also in some portions 
of it which do not benefit the argument, if they do not injure it, by 
their strength of statement ; but in saying this, almost all is said that 
is necessary in qualification of the praise which it merits. The vo- 
lume embodies a very considerable amount of learning ; and although, 
from the great fulness and perfection with which the subject has been 
examined by former divines, it is difficult to say how much or how 
little of any book not long and laboriously examined may be the fruit 
of original research, it has one merit, about which there can be no 
mistake—that is, great clearness of style and excellent arrangement 
and connexion. The case of St. James—i.e., the evidence of his 
having been universally acknowledged Bishop of Jerusalem, with the 
functions properly belonging to that office, is a striking instance of this 
excellence. ‘ Such a bishop as our fathers of the present day, ruling 
presbyters and deacons with a power which he claimed to exercise 
and was admitted to possess.” The whole of the Scripture evidence, 
indeed, is very well arranged, and the catalogue of Protestant testi- 
monies to primitive episcopacy is remarkable. 

The opinions of the more ancient fathers on this subject are easily 
collected in the present day. The fourth chapter enters on somewhat 
less broken ground. It contains the admissions of adversaries, and 
professes to shew— 
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“ That the persons who are commonly called reformers did not venture to 
repudiate the authority of bishops, that they constantly professed their desire 
to continue under them, that they actually did so in many remarkable in- 
stances, that they justified their final separation only on the plea of necessity, 
that their original quarrel was solely about matters of doctrine, and that the 
idea of searching the Scriptures for any other than the catholic system of dis- 
cipline was altogether an after-thought.”—p. 257. 


Here there may be some extreme stating of a case. Wycliffe cer- 
tainly had an antipathy to some points of catholic discipline; but, 
apart from this, the collection is striking, and prepares the mind for a 
contrast afforded by an account of the development of modern sys- 
tems on the Continent, in America, and England. Altogether it is a 
work well suited, not only by its arguments, but its interesting biogra- 
phical anecdotes, as, for example, the recommendation of Grotius to 
his widow to become a member of the English church, and its topo- 
graphical fragments, as the memorandum of the “ clever man” and 
the Atdicula Monotheistica, at Warminster, p. 456, to produce a last- 
ing impression on the reader. 


———__ 


Holy Baptism. Prayers, Meditations, and Select Passages on the Sacrament 
of Baptism, with the Baptismal Offices. Square 12mo. Burns. 


Tuk selections contained in this volume are all from the best divines 
our church has produced since the Reformation, or from the fathers. 
The execution is beautiful indeed. Every page is enclosed in an 
enriched border of varied and elegant design. The offices are rubri- 
cated. The introduction is an earnest and, on the whole, a very sound 
address on the baptismal privileges and responsibilities, although a 
questionable sentence joins peges eleven and twelve :—* Until men 
feel that in baptism they have put on Christ, they can never hunger 
after the spiritual food of his body and his blood.” This does not 
follow. Because a man has not learned to appreciate one blessing, or, 
perhaps, has traced that blessing to a wrong source, why should we 
say that he can never feel his want of another ? 





Ambrose Ward ; or, the Dissenter Reclaimed. Small 8vo. Cleaver. 


Tue principal character in this volume is a youth who has been mis- 
led successively by politicians and ranters, gets into an affray in the 
company of poachers, and during an illness in consequence of injuries 
then received, has opportunities of much conversation with a sensible 
doctor and clergyman, who reclaim him for the church. His illness 
gives an opportunity for entering upon the authority of the church, 
and the claims of episcopacy, which are set forth convincingly and 
clearly. In conclusion, Ambrose Ward takes orders, and forgetting 
that a prophet is without honour in his own country, ministers as a 
curate in the church of the village where he had disgraced himself. 
This event is not brought round without several well described and 
interesting scenes. Altogether it is an agreeable, and, under some 
circumstances, may be a useful book. 








NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 428 


The Constitutions of Otho, with Notes. By J. W. White, Esq.  8vo. 
Rivingtons. 

Tuts is a pamphlet reprinted from an early number of this magazine. 

As Mr. Rose expressed decided approval of it then, there can be no 

impropriety in referring to it here as “ well written and of great 

interest,” and expressing a hope that readers may find the Legantine 


Constitutions of Othobon, by the same hand, in the present number, 
equally so. 
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OXFORD PARISH BURIAL GROUNDS, 


Tue following extracts contain the substance of a pamphlet on the 
Oxford parish burial grounds, They will be read with interest by 
those who are alive to the inroads which cemetery companies generally 
are making upon our ecclesiastical constitution, and will, it is hoped, 
be successful in the particular cause they advocate. 


“ For the benefit of those who may not have access to the acts in question, 
or leisure to read them through, the following particulars respecting them are 
mentioned. And it is believed that to any one who knows what our consti- 
tution was, in matters ecclesiastical, and what principles were recognised and 
held sacred until about twelve years ago, a sketch of the facts without any 
comment will be sufficiently instructive, and may lead to the conviction, perhaps, 
that the attempt now making in Oxford, is a matter of close interest to those 
to whom our church is dear. 

“ Bearing in mind then, 

“1. That Christian burial has ever been regarded in the church as an act 
of charitable fellowship with the dead, and how abhorrent from all ancient 
doctrine is the notion of a commercial equivalent in these matters ; 

“2, To what jurisdiction the questions concerning them have ever been 
held to belong—viz., to that of the ordinary ; 

‘“* 3. How the unity of the church—in one body as well as one spirit—had 
been recognised hitherto as that which at least was to be looked to by us, and 
which we had been allowed to lose for atime only for our sins ; 

‘4. The position of the clergy in this matter, their relation to the church- 
yard their freehold, to the oblations of the people which were their support, and 
to the authority which in matters spiritual they were amenable to :— 

“ Bearing in mind what the constitution of England was in these matters, 
we notice in the recent Cemetery Acts sundry violent invasions of this con- 
stitution. 

“1. We notice them to be altogether commercial, in their foundation, general 
tone, and details of particular regulation ; a common course, e. g. being, the 
appointment of a joint-stock company, to hold shares, and be entitled to, and 
receive, in proportionable parts, according to the sums by them respectively 
paid, the net profits and advantages which shall arise or accrue by the sale or 
disposal of graves, vaults, and privilege of interment, &c.”—pp. 4—6. 

‘2. The power of the ordinary is not yet declared in this country extinct 
or obsolete; but what things remain as belonging to its jurisdiction, is not 
easy to discover, after perusing the recent Cemetery Acts ; the Cemetery Com- 


pany being authorized and empowered, at all times from and after the passing of 
2a2 
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their act to sell and dispose of, to any person or persons who may be Willing 
or desire to purchase or acquire the same, and at or for such price or prices, 
and under such regulations, as the said company shall think proper to impose, 
the exclusive right of burial or interment, either in perpetuity or for a limited 
period, in any of the vaults &c- of the cemetery, as also the right and privilege 
of erecting any monumental inscription on or against the walls of the chapel, 
or other place appropriated by the said company, fir the reception of monu- 
ments, tablets, or monumental inscriptions ; with a variety of other rights 
and privileges, which, until about twelve years ago, it was considered as be- 
longing to very different hands to dispense.’’"—pp. 6, 7. 

‘** A portion of the cemetery is left unconsecrated for the interment of persons 
not members of the church of England, who may be buried there in such manner 
in all respects as the friends and relatives of the person or persons so to be 
interred shall think fit ; and in default of any direction given by them, then in 
such manner as the said company shall think fit and appoint.”’—p. 7. 

‘* The church burial service is to be performed by aclergyman.”—p. 8. 

‘* These powers are definite; but when we read that the company shall have 
full power at any ordinary or extraordinary meeting, from time to time, to 
make such by-laws as to the said company shall seem proper, and from time 
to time to alter or repeal the same; we know not how large a portion of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction may not have changed hands by so liberal an arrange- 
ment.’’—p. 8. 

‘ Some anxiety is felt, on hearing of these large powers, to learn who the 
persons are to whom the ancient jurisdiction of the ordinary is so largely 
made over. This question is not easily answered. There are no hands into 
which the power may not have passed. Suffice it to say, that no religious 
creed is known among their qualifications.”’—p. 9. 

‘* 3. The religious divisions which deform and dishonour our country have 
been wont to be regarded as an evil allowed to visit us for our sins. Our 
government hath bidden us humble ourselves in periodical confession for ‘ our 
unhappy divisions ;’ avoiding at least to adopt them into the constitution, and 
hid us write up our shame upon our house. Would these ancient principles 
have suggested, on providing a piece of land for Christian burials, to mark off 
a portion of the ground to be connected in perpetuity with separation from 
the faith of the church of England, the proportion being sometimes a fourth 
part, sometimes a third, or, as in one case, one half of the ground provided ; 
and when it is added that on the bishop is thrown, by the express words 
of the statute, the invidious honour of saying what line of demarcation he may 
insist upon between the two portions of the ground, the animus of the whole 
arrangement is sufficiently plain.’’—pp. 9. 10. 

‘4, Lastly: it has been the wisdom of our country, until these very recent 
times,—it may be said, indeed, until the passing of the memorable act of 
2& 3 William LV. c. 110, in which so bold a spring was taken from all former 
legislation, and which has been followed, almost word for word, in all the 
cemetery acts passed since,—to recognise a certain position as held by her 
clergy.” —p. Ll. 

* The clergy held a position in reference to the churchyards, their freehold, 
the oblations of the people which were their maintenance, and the spiritual 
services Which they performed by commission from their diocesan.—Was this 
present, or was it not present, to the mind of those who invented a new prin- 
ciple, ordaining that of the pew burial ground the freehold should be vested 
in a board of commissioners for the ‘ better paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, 
and otherwise improving’ a city or township ?—Or, when the ancient church 
laws denounce all charges made for Christian burial as unfitting and un- 
christian, and will not hear of anything but an oblation merely, which the 
hand of the minister receives as for God's altar, was it designed as an im- 
provement upon this, that the friends of a deceased person, learning from a 
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newspaper where they could have the cheapest reception, shall make their pay- 
ment to the clerk of a joint-stock company, which company shall twice in every 
year, that is tosay, on the 25th day of March, and the 29th day of September, 
cause an account to be made up of all fees, if any, payable to incumbents, and 
shall, upon the expiration of a calendar month next thereafter, deliver, upon 
demand, a statement of the sum due, with all particulars ; upon due and 
sufficient evidence, t. e. of the identity of the incumbent ?—And though it is 
now a very common act of brotherly courtesy among the pastors of different 
flocks to permit the entrance of one another into their respective churchyards, to 
perform over some friend the last rites of the church ; it is a less delicate hand 
which sends ‘to the clerk of the company due notice in writing that the 
services of the minister or chaplain will not be required at such a time.’ 

“ A legislation conceived in this spirit ; discarding Christian discipline as 
a mistake,—for how shall the chaplain know, of the many brought to his 
gates, which of them is the due subject for Christian burial, and which the 
unfit, and to whom by his ordination engagement he is bound to refuse it ;-— 
a legislation referring the fitness of monumental inscriptions, not to bishop, 
archdeacon, or even to the small ecclesiastical element which enters into the 
cemetery constitution, the chaplain, namely, but to the undescribed body of 
directors, joint-stock company, corporation as fixed by the Municipal Reform 
Acts, or commissioners for paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise 
improving a township, regulating the police thereof, and establishing a market 
therein ;—a legislation which substitutes this for what before held its place, 
and ends with its portentous permission of by-laws unlimited, not having 
their check, but having fully their cue and type furnished them on which to 
work ; such a legislation is not the production of a far-sighted wisdom. It 
forgets what human nature wants.’’—pp. 12—14. 

“In the attempt to discover such better method, the guiding principle 
adopted was the preservation of the parochial system ; and with this view it 
was considered, 

‘‘ Whether the practice which just at present is so much in vogue, of cen- 
tralized interment, i.e. of bringing together the bodies of the dead in any town 
into one large cemetery in the surburbs, is really the best practice to adopt.” — 
pp. 14,15. 

‘ Instead, therefore, of falling back upon a ‘ General Cemetery Act, it was 
thought worth while to consider what the existing laws of the country could 
do for us ; what means they afforded of meeting the want which is felt of new 
burying-grounds, without falling in with this modern un-English and un- 
ecclesiastical movement. 

“It was found that the church building and burial ground commissioners, 
incorporated by the act of 59 Geo, III. ch. 134, possessed full powers to 
further such an undertaking. Of the act referred to, attention was drawn to, 

‘“« §. 22, which sets forth the power of the commissioners to effect the pur- 
chase of land for burial ground, not lying within the bounds of the parish for 
whose use it is bought. 

“ § 37, empowering bodies politic, corporate, or collegiate, corporations 
aggregate or sole, tenants for life or in tail, trustees, feoffees, and all other 
persons, to grant, sell, and convey away any lands they may hold or possess, 
for enlarging burial grounds, or making new ones ; and, 

‘$41, giving power to the commissioners (if in any case circumstances 
should exist or arise to make a particular act of parliament necessary) to pay 
or advance money for the payment of fees which may become due in either 
House of Parliament. 

“‘ Here, then, were the elements of all that was required. A board of church 
commissioners (it was found) exists, having matters like the present committed 
to their charge in an especial manner, and with powers to facilitate and effect 
the purchase of land out of the bounds of a parish, for burial ground to supply 
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the wants of one or more parishes ; by the power of this board, all persons of 
bodies corporate heretofore restrained by law from the alienation of the land 
they possess or hold, are freed from these restraints, and are enabled to give or 
sell their !and for cemeteries ; and lastly, if any circumstances not contemplated 
or provided for should make a local act of parliament necessary, it may be 
obtained without cost to any parish, place, or person, by the agency of the 
commission now referred to. 

“ Under the help of this board, the present plan is, to provide, with the 
Divine permission, three burial grounds, on different sides of Oxford, for the 
parishes respectively which are most conveniently situated in regard to each 
ground.”—pp. 16, 17. 

‘‘ Such is the attempt which the reader of this statement is solicited to 
support with his contribution, He will judge for himself whether it is ex- 
pedient, considering the place where the attempt is made ; the ¢ime in which it 
is made, in the full tide, namely, of very different legislation,—for the acts of the 
last twelve years are all of one bearing,—to establish in Oxford one good pre- 
cedent. He will judge for himself, whether the principle involved is worth 
contending for—the point at issue one in which he has an interest.”—p. 18. 


SOCIETY FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES 
ESPECIALLY IN OPPOSITION TO “ ANGLO-CATHOLIC” ERRORS. 


Tne following statement has been circulated, as far as yet appears, 
without remonstrance from the parties whose names are affixed. It is 
strikingly illustrative. A contemporary well denominates it “the church 
of man, established to supply the deficiencies of the church of God.”’ 
Treasurer—R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. 

COMMITTEE. 

Marcus Martin, Esq. 

Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, 

J. D. Paul, Esq. 

Rev. W. M. Du Pre, 

J.S. Reynolds, Esq. 


Rev. H. H. Beamish, 
John Bridges, Esq. 
Rev. Sparks Byers, 
Rev. Carr. J. Glynn, 
Alexander Gordon, Esq. 
Captain Vernon Harcourt, | Rey. A. S. Thelwall, 
Rev. J. T. Holloway, D.D. Rev. C. T. Yorke. 


Honorary Secretary—W. Holt Yates, Esq., M.D. 


Tis Society has been formed on the basis of a declaration lately issued, and 
already subscribed by upwards of 600 clergy of the church of England, be- 
sides a considerable number of the laity. 

The following extracts contain the substance of the declaration :— 


‘1. Every Christian is bound to examine and ascertain the meaning of the 
Word of God for himself, in the use of all the aids within his reach, and re- 
ceive no doctrine as the doctrine of Scripture, unless he sees it to be declared 
therein ; otherwise he may receive error as truth upon a fallible authority, 
against the plain testimony of the Word of God. 

‘** 2. Believers are justified by the righteousness of Christ imputed to them, 
not by any inherent righteousness imparted to them by the Spirit; and they 
are, from first to last, justified by faith alone, without works ; but as ‘ good 
works do spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith,’ (Art. 12,) the faith 
which justifies is a faith which ‘ worketh by love.’ 

3. Ungodly persons have neither been born again of the Spirit, nor justi- 
fied, although they were baptized in infancy; but remain in an unpardoned 
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state, exposed to the wrath of God; and unless they be born again of the 
Spirit, and obtain saving faith in Christ, they must perish. 

“4. There is no scriptural authority for affirming that our Lord is present 
with his people at the Lord’s Supper in any other manner than that in which 
he is present with them whenever they meet together in his name, (Matthew, 
xvill. 20;) and his body and blood are verily and indeed taken and received 
by them at that ordinance by faith, just as they are verily and indeed taken 
and received by them whenever they exercise faith in his atoning sacrifice, so 
that the imagination of any bodily presence, or of any other presence, effected 
by the consecration of the elements, is unscriptural and erroneous. 

“5. The ministers of Christ are termed in Scripture, presbyters, bishops, 
shepherds, stewards, &c., but are never distinctly termed priests, ispee¢; and 
the notion of any sacrifice offered in the Lord’s Supper by the minister as a 
priest, distinct from the sacrifice of praise and of devotedness, offered by every 
true worshipper, is unscriptural and erroneous. 

“6. There is no scriptural authority for asserting that those only are 
rightly ordained, or are to be esteemed true ministers of Christ, who have re- 
ceived episcopal ordination. 

“7. The true apostolical succession is the succession of faithful ministers 
in the churches of Christ, who have preached the doctrine of the apostles, 
and have ministered in their spirit.” 


RULES OF THE SOCIETY. 


1. This society shall be designated “ The Society for the Maintenance of 
Scriptural Principles, especially in opposition to Anglo-catholic errors.” 

2. The object of the society shall be to promote the reading and examina- 
tion of the Word of God, and especially to maintain the truths contained in 
its declaration, by the delivery of lectures, by the publication and distribution 
of tracts, by the formation of associations for the reading of the Scriptures, 
and for prayer, and by any other suitable means. 

3. All persons who express their assent to the declaration shall be consi- 
dered members of the society, if they so desire. 

4. Every member of the society who shall subscribe 10s. annually shall be 
entitled to attend and vote at the general meeting of the society. 

5. A donation of 5/. by a member shall give the same privilege for life. 

6. The affairs of the society shall be directed by a committee, treasurer, 
secretary, and, if requisite, by a president, aud other officers, all being mem- 
bers of the established church. 

7. The committee shall be chosen annually, at a general meeting of the 
society. 

8. All the meetings of the society and of the committee shall be opened 
with prayer. 

Subscriptions and donations in aid of the society's plans and operations 
will be thankfully received by the treasurer, at the banking-house of Messrs. 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard-street; by the Honorary Secretary, 
at No, 53, Woburn-place, Russell-square ; by any member of the committee ; 
or at the office of the ‘ Record.” 


SPEECH OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER, 


On the Second Reading of Lord Brougham’s Bill to Amend the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of the Privy Council, March 8th. 


Tue Bishop of Exeter was sure that he should be forgiven for trespassing 
upon the time of the house when he conceived the spiritual interests of the 
country to be concerned. The first objection which he should venture to 
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make to this bill, which, upon the whole, he doubted not, was calculated to 
promote the interests and to forward the justice of the country, was, that 

in erfending the jurisdiction of the judicial committee it had not been suffi- 

ciently considered whether it might net be wise to diminish its jurisdiction. 

That committee was at present the ultimate court of appeal on all spiritual 
cases whatsoever. He felt confident that the practical result of the act dele- 
gating this power to the judicial committee was not considered at the time of 
its passing. The measure, as their lordships were all aware, was intended to 
supersede the old courts of appeal with respect to spiritual causes, which were 

found to be full of inconvenience. It was agreed to in consequence of the 
recommendation of a commission appointed in 1830, who made a special 
report upon the subject, advising that in future such cases should be transferred 

to the Privy Council. But what reason did they urge for sucha step? Simply 

the structure of the Privy Council. They said—‘ There are lords spiritual 
and temporal, as well as lawyers of every court, in that council, consequently 

that is the best possible place where such appeals should be decided.” What 
followed? Soon after the adoption of that recommendation, another measure 
was adopted, transferring the jurisdiction of the Privy Council to the Judicial 
Committee, and that Judicial Committee was so constituted that it should prac- 
tically, and, he (the Bishop of Exeter) believed necessarily, consist almost 
entirely of law lords. Now it was very desirable that the members of the 
church should not be mixed up with any deliberations of a judicial character, 

except such as were measures of a spiritual character; but the result of trans- 
ferring the jurisdiction of the Privy Council to the Judicial Committee was, 
in point of fact, to remove from the church the ultimate decision of all matters 
connected even with the very doctrines of the church. That he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) was sure could never have been intended, yet so it was; for at this 
hour, if a suit were brought against any of their lordships for heresy, the 
court of appeal which would have to decide on the matter would be the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Iie was quite certain that this was a matter which, at the time, must have 
been overlooked—he was sure it was a casus omissus. Take even the case of 
a bishop or of a clergyman brought to answer for any misconduct. In sucha 
case one of the bishops, who was a member of the Privy Council, might sit on 
the Judicial Committee. That was a provision, but it did not go very far. 
The case would be an appeal from the Court of Arches; that would, of course, 
at once exclude the most rev. primate the Archbishop of Canterbury we 
sitting, in consequence of its being an appeal from his own court. Then, if 
the case happened to be heard in the Consistory Court of the right rev. eis 
the Bishop of London, and the right rev. prelate were to avail himself of the 
very reasonable power of applying by letter of request to the Arches Court, 
then both the Bishop of London and the Archbishop of Canterbury would be 
excluded. The only member left would be the Archbishop of York, and he, 
as their lordships well knew, laboured under the weight of nearly ninety years. 
He submitted that such was not the court of appeal to which ca es should be 
submitted for decision that were of the utmost importance to the interest of 
the church of this country. He did not think any committee of the Privy 
Council could be made an adequate court of appeal for deciding upon church 
matters. 

It had been said that the Judicial Committee had been found to work bene- 
ficially and satisfactorily to the country. He (the Bishop of Exeter) should 
be forgiven if he said that it had not given satisfaction to the church of this 
country. He abstained from going into particulars, but he thought it unjust 
to the church that there should not be some court on which the ch urch might 
rely for its entire sufficiency to decide upon all matters that might be brought 
before them. There was a matter of great impertance which would shortly 
come before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counci! on which they would 
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have to pronounce judgment—a matter on which, he was sure, the members 
of that committee would feel most strange, and from which wisdom should 
make them recoil—yet, if this bill before the house were carried into effect, that 
matter and others like it would be forced upon that court, notwithstanding 
that that bill was denominated a bill to provide for the better administration 
of justice by Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and to settle all that was deficient 
before. He (the Bishop of E xeter) rejoiced to hear that the bill was likely to 
be sent toa select committee, because he thought the subject to which he had 
referred especially demanded the attention of that committee. To deal frankly 
with the case, he must say, that he thought to provide an adequate court of 
appeal in spiritual cases could hardly be made a part of the bill. He (the 
Bishop of Exeter) lamented to hear the noble lord who had introduced this 
bill, speak of divorce a mensa et thoro as a trifling thing. A divorce a mensa et 
thoro was, in fact, a divorcing of the marriage parties. The act of the legis- 
lature, though called so, was not, in fact, an act of divorce, its real nature 
being to enable those who were judicially divorced before by the sentence of 
divorce a mensa et thoro to contract matrimony, which, otherwise, by the de- 
fective state of the law, they could not do. For that reason, he (the Bishop 
of Exeter) rejoiced that a measure was to be introduced which would give to 
people divorced a mensa et thoro the power of marrying again without an act 
of legislation. The question as to the power of releasing parties from the 
obligation of marriage a mensa et thoro was one which he was unwilling to 
approach, because he could not do so satisfactorily. But if this bill passed it 
would give to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council the power of 
awarding a total divorce with the ability of marrying afterwards, which would 
be giving a power unprecedented in the history of the legislation of this 
country. Inno other case could a cause be decided in the court in which it 
was first brought without an ultimate appeal. The court was objectionable 
because there was no appeal from it, which there ought to be. 


BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGIUS SPEECH, 
In answer to Lord Lilford’s Question concerning Mr. Marsh. 


Tue Bishop of Peterborough said, no person could be more proper than the 
noble lord, from his well-known interest in the cause of religion in his diocese, 
to put to him this painful question. It was true that in ‘‘ The Times” news- 
paper of that morning there had appeared some observations which went so 
far as to accuse him of conniving at the violation of his duty by a rev. gentle- 
man,—that, although a charge of immorality had been made against that 
clergyman, no notice of it had been taken by his bishop till just before the 
trial. Now, the first word he (the right rev. prelate) had heard of these 
grievous transactions was in September last. The rev. gentleman had been 
absent nine months from Peterborough, and had just concluded his residence 
as canon, (for he was a canon of Peterborough as well as rector of Barnack,) 
and as soon as he (the bishop) had heard of the matter, he poregenr seis: 
with his friends. The great difficulty was, not that he (the right rev. prelate) 
Was unwilling to proceed, but that now there was no remedy in the power of 
a bishop but by a proceeding under the Church Discipline Act, and that act 
Was not applic: ible to such offences committed longer ago than two years, and 
this crime had been committed four years ago; therefore, his hands were tied. 
What he knew was this: of course criminal conduct had taken place, but it 
was said to have been at Paris; and there was another clause in the Church 
Discipline Bill which gave power to the bishop to take notice of crimes com- 
mitted only in his diocese. There, again, he (the Bishop of Peterborough) 
was excluded. He could have no wish to screen the gentleman. If he had 
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selfish objects in view, of course he should have taken advantage of the con- 
duct of this rector, for the living was in his own patronage, and he could have 
found many excellent persons who would have been thankful for it, even if he 
had not put a friend into it, to serve his own interests. He was not to blame, 
but the law of the land. He had no authority to interfere ; but he said to the 
friends of the person, ‘ Do not allow him to take any duty in the diocese till 
he hears from me again.” He (the right rev. prelate) said, ‘1 cannot bear to 
think of his doing duty till this matter has been investigated ; until it is proved 
that he is innocent of these crimes.” That had been the case. Mr. Marsh 
had kept a curate, and was frequently absent from his residence in Peter- 
borough, unhappily, in this great metropolis and in Paris. His curate had 
done duty regularly and properly since that time, at least as far as he (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) knew. The offender had not done any duty, and 
therefore it was not true that he had connived at his doing duty. 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH IN ANSWER TO LORD CAMPBELL. 


Lord Campbell said, he wished briefly to notice some observations which 
had, on a preceding evening, fallen from a right rev. prelate (the Bishop of 
Peterborough), relative to the case of the Rev. Mr. Marsh; and he did so for 
the purpose of setting the question right with respect to the law as it affected 
that case. The right rev. prelate had stated, that he could not interfere on 
account of the provisions of the Church Discipline Act, the operation of which 
was confined to offences committed within the diocese where the preferment 
held by the accused party was situated. He did not mean to refer to the 
veneral law on the subject, but he felt it necessary to point out what was the 
operation of the particular measure alluded to, because he had the honour of 
being attorney-general at the time it was enacted; and if its operation were 
such as had been stated, then he and all the members of both houses of par- 
liament who had concurred in it were liable to considerable discredit. One 
reason assigned by the right rev. prelate for not proceeding was, that if the 
offence were committed out of the diocese where the party held preferment, he 
was prevented from acting, and the offence might be committed with im- 
punity. Now, he would refer to the act, which did not preclude the bishop 
from proceeding under such circumstances. ‘The bishop was authorized to issue 
a commission of inquiry. By the 13th section of the act, the bishop might in- 
stitute proceedings in the Court of Arches, or in the Supreme Court of York, 
where cognizance would be taken of the offence, whether committed in the 
diocese of York or Canterbury, or, he believed, in any other part of the world. 
The right rev. prelate might, if he thought fit, by letters of request, have 
brought the case before Sir H. Jenner Fust, ne matter whether it had occurred 
in the diocese of Peterborough or in any other part of England. He thought 
it right to take that opportunity to state what the law on the subject really was. 

The Bishop of Peterborough said, he was obliged to the noble and learned 
lord for having stated what the law was on this subject. No doubt he was 
not correct in the view he had taken of the question when he said, as the noble 
and learned lord had truly stated, that he had not interfered because the 
offence was not committed within his diocese. The statement which he had 
made in their lordships’ house was certainly the impression of his own mind 
on the subject. It appeared that he was in error on that point. There was, 
however, another reason, which was the question of time. The offence having 
occurred four years ago, he believed the lapse of time hindered him from pro- 
ceeding, and one good reason would be as effectual in preventing proceedings 
as several, He did not think that the Church Discipline Act provided for that 
point, and that he considered a deep defect in the measure. Their lordships 


would perceive, that he gave three different reasons for not proceeding against 
| 
ir. Marsh. 
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He frankly admitted to their lordships that he had felt something like an 
unwillingness to proceed against a clergyman when he was accused by a person 
of ill fame for an act committed four years ago. The fact of the accusation 
was all he knew of the case at first, and when further inquiries were made he 
was told that Mr. Marsh had paid a visit to this unhappy woman, at Paris, 
four years ago. Under these circumstances, while there was living in the 
parsonage au aged and excellent mother, in a very precarious state of health, 
to whom any agitation might have been fatal, he had felt thankful, and he 
was sure their lordships would enter into his ‘feelings—he had felt thankful 
that there was an opportunity given him to be backward in this case until 
something more came to light which would justify him in proceeding. Some 
persons seemed to think that he had known all that came out on the late trial ; 
on the contrary, however, he must say a great portion of it was altogether 
unknown to him; so much so, that he was perfectly astonished when he read 
the complete disclosure. The utmost he had been led to suppose that was laid 
to the charge of Mr. Marsh was the fact of an occasional visit and intercourse 
with this woman, in Paris, four years ago, but on his own confession, it ap- 
peared that he was in the habit of visiting houses of the same description in 
London; and he now felt himself pressed by his right rev. friends, by their 
lordships, and by all who had regard to the character of the clergy, to proceed 
in a manner he did not feel before. 

Ile repeated his obligations to the noble and learned lord, but certainly, not- 
withstanding the light which he had thrown on the subject, there were still 
serious difficulties to be encountered. He might give a licence of non-resi- 
dence to a clergyman for certain reasons, such as personal ill-health, the illness 
of a wife, or a very near relation; and supposing a person applied for non- 
residence whose case did not come under any of these heads, still a licence 
might be obtained by application through the bishop to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Now, if aclergyman whose example in his parish was bad, and 
whose presence was altogether useless, applied, he really felt an inclination to 
give a licence for non-residence, whereas, a person of character, performing his 
duty regularly and well, could not obtain it. There was certainly something 
in that case that seemed rather strange. Again, suppose the living was worth 
only 1402. or 1501. a-year, the curate might take it all, and not too much; but 
suppose it were worth 900/, a-year, the non-resident might put the whole in 
his pocket, allowing the curate only 150/., But, however contradictory these 
things might appear, there was one great consolation he had in believing and 
knowing that such cases as that of Mr. Marsh were very rare. When this 
case came before the public, some people said, “See what things take place in 
the church!” but the very excitement which had been caused in this great 
town, and the attention which their lordships had given to the case, shewed 
that such cases were very rare indeed. Such cases where laymen were con- 
cerned might occur, and no notice be taken of them at all; and the notice 
they attracted when clergymen unfortunately were the parties to be blamed 
shewed the rarity of their occurrence. Indeed, he thought it might fairly be 
urged as a ground for excusing the ignorance he had shewn on the subject, 
that bishops were so seldom called on to investigate such charges; and he 
believed if the offence had occurred in any other diocese, his right rev. brethren 
would have been as ignorant as he was. He certainly had been under the 
impression that it was only when the offence was committed within his diocese 
that the act enabled a bishop to interfere, Although a difference of opinion 
on some minor points might prevail, yet immorality among the clergy was 
very rare; and he should feel indeed distressed if such charges could be brought 
before the public as at all affecting the general character of the clergy. Im- 
morality had been the exception, not the rule; and instead of the church 
falling off, it was improving in its character, and increasing in its efficiency 
every day, to which most important end the mode in which their lordships 
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had exercised their patronage had in no mean degree contributed. Le deeply 
lamented that such a case should have occurred ; but he repeated, it was a rare 
occurrence, and he trusted it would become still rarer. He should not have 
troubled their lordships with this statement but for the observations of the 
noble and learned lord, for whose explanations he felt most thankful. 


(From the English Churchman.) 


The recent lamentable exhibition at Northampton has induced us, and, no 
doubt, many others, to examine more minutely the clauses of the Church 
Discipline Act, and we propose, on the present occasion, to glance at a few of 
its provisions, and their practical bearing upon the flagrant case alluded to :— 

§ 3 contains the following :— 

‘*That in every case of any clerk in holy orders of the united church of 
England and Ireland who may be charged with any offence against the laws 
ecclesiastical, or concerning whom there may exist scandal or evil report as 
having offended against the said laws, it shall be lawful for the bishop of the 
diocese within which the offence is alleged or reported to have been committed, 
on the application of any party complaining thereof, or if he shall think fit, of 
his own mere motion, to issue a commission under his hand and seal to five 
persons, of whom one shall be his vicar-general, or an archdeacon, or rural 
dean within the diocese, for the purpose of making inquiry as to the grounds 
of such charge or report.” 

Mr. Herbert Marsh has excited scandal and evil report at Northampton in 
the diocese of Peterborough. 

§ 7 provides 

‘That if the commissioners shall report that there is sufficient prima facie 
ground for instituting proceedings, and if the bishop of any diocese within 
which the party accused may hold any preferment, or [if] the party com- 
plaining, shall thereupon think fit to proceed against the party accused, 
articles shall be drawn up, and when approved and signed by an advocate 
practising in Doctors’ Commons, shall, together with a copy of the deposi- 
tions taken by the commissioners, be filed in the registry of the diocese of 
such last-mentioned bishop.” 

By this it would appear that the bishop of the diocese in which the scandal 
or offence has been committed must first move in the matter, and that when 
the commissioners appointed by him have reported that there is a prima facie 
case, it shall be competent for any bishop in whose diocese the accused holds 
preferment, to proceed further with the matter ; for we find the following clause 
in§ 9:— 

** That it shall be lawful for the said last-mentioned bishop, by writing 
under his hand, to require the party to appear, either in person or by his 
agent duly appointed, as to the said party may seem fit, before him at any 

place within the diocese.” 

§ 13 provides 

“That it shall be lawful for the bishop of any diocese within which any 
such clerk shall hold any preferment, or if he hold no preferment, then for the 

bishop of the diocese within which the offence is alleged to have been com- 

mitted, in any case, if he shall think fit, either in the first instance or after the 
commissioners shall have reported that there is sufficient prima facie ground 
for instituting proceedings, and before the filing of the articles, but not after- 
wards, to send the case by letters of request to the court of appeal of the 
province, to be there heard and determined according to the law and practice 
of such court.’ 

The 14th section provides that the bishop may prohibit the accused from 
officiating while a charge is under investigation, should it appear that scandal 
is likely to arise, or that “his ministration will be useless.’ 
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“$20, And be it enacted, that every suit or proceeding against any such 
clerk in holy orders for any offence against the laws ecclesiastical shall be 
commenced within two years after the commission of the offence in respect 
of which the suit or proceeding shall be instituted, and not afterwards: pro- 
vided always, that whenever any such suit or proceeding shall be brought in 
respect of an offence for which a conviction shall have been obtained in any 
court of common law, such suit or proceeding may be brought against the 
person convicted at any time within six calendar months after such convic- 
tion, although more than two years shall have elapsed since the commission 
of the offence in respect of which such suit or proceeding shall be so brought.” 

By this last clause we understand that, supposing Mr. Marsh could now be 
convicted for his offence in the civil courts, he could then be punished eccle- 
siastically within six months after that conviction, although the offence might 
have been committed twenty years ago ; the reason or justice of which distine- 
tion we confess that we are unable to discover. 

““§ 23. And be it enacted, that no criminal suit or proceeding against a 
clerk in holy orders of the united church of England and Ireland for any 
offence against the laws ecclesiastical shall be instituted in any ecclesiastical 
court otherwise than is hereinbefore enacted or provided.” 

Considering the evident defects of this act, this is a tolerably sweeping 
clause. 

“$24. And be it enacted, that when any act, save sending a case by 
letters of request to the court of appeal of the province, is to be done, or 
any authority is to be exercised, by a bishop under this act, such act shall 
be done, or authority exercised, by the archbishop of the province in all cases 
where the bishop who would otherwise do the act, or exercise the authority, 
is the patron of any preferment held by the party accused.” 

This section, by some most unaccountable hallucination, appears to have 
been entirely overlooked in the recent discussions. It apparently transfers all 
the responsibility and all the authority in Mr. Marsh’s case, from the Bishop 
of Peterborough to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; for the living of Barnack is 
in the gift of the former prelate ; unless, indeed, the Bishop of Peterborough 
chose to send the case by letters of request to the court of appeal of the 
province, 

In the examination of this act we have failed to discover any clause which 
deprives the bishop of the diocese of the power of interfering in cases where 
the offence has been committed out of his diocese. 


SPEECH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS, IN ANSWER TO EARL FITZWILLIAM., 


Tue Duke of Wellington rose, and speaking in a very emphatic manner, 
said—My lords, I must say that there can be nothing more inconvenient than 
the discussion of such large questions as the noble lord has entered on in the 
speech which he has just delivered upon the mere presentation of a petition. 
My lords, those questions related not merely to the topics contained in that 
petition, to the state of the Protestant religion in Ireland, or to the compacts 
that were entered into for the maintenance of that religion in Ireland, but they 
referred to the very foundation of the Reformation in this country, and the 
noble lord has propounded to your lordships a something, neither the nature 
of which, nor the period at which it is to be carried into execution, is he 
himself exactly certain of. Something or other must be done; to that some- 
thing this country must make up its mind; the noble lord does not state what 
it is to be; but it is, at all events, to involve the repeal of those laws upon 
which the Reformation in this country has been founded. My lords, I have 
already taken opportunities of warning your lordships against the assertion of 
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such doctrines in this house, and I must again express a hope that you will 
observe and beware how they are introduced into it, because you may rely 
upon it, that there is not an individual in this country, be his religious 
opinions what they may, be his position what it may, who is not interested 
in the maintenance of the Reformation. Not only our whole system of religion, 
but our whole system of religious toleration, in which so many people in this 
country are interested, depends upon the laws on which the Reformation has 
been founded ; and I therefore entreat your lordships to give no encouragement 
to doctrines that might induce a belief that there existed in this house any dif- 
ference of opinion upon the subject of those laws. With respect to the church 
of Ireland, I beg of your lordships to recollect that it has existed for a period 
of nearly three hundred years; that it was maintained in that country during 
a century of contests, rebellions, and massacres; that during a contest for the 
possession of the crown, the Protestants of the country encountered that con- 
test and kept possession of that church; that during another century it was 
maintained through much opposition, and under difficulties of all descriptions ; 
and that at the period of the union, the Parliament, who had the power either 
to consent to the union or not to consent to it, decided that the Protestant 
church in Ireland should be maintained, and maintained on the same footing 
as the Protestant church of England in this country. My lords, the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland had, under the auspices of the king of this country, the power 
of either making or not making that compact. Your lordships entered into 
that compact with the Parliament of Ireland, and I entreat you never to lose 
sight of the fact. [I entreat you not to suffer yourselves to be prevailed on to 
make any alteration in, or to depart in the slighte st degree from, the terms of 
that compact, so long as you intend to maintain the union between this country 
and Ireland. It is the foundation upon which the union rests—it is a com- 
pact which you entered into with the Parliament of Ireland, and from which 
vou cannot depart without being guilty of a breach of faith. I entreat you to 
listen to none of these petitions or speeches which tend to the injury or the 
destruction of the church of Ireland. Do what may be necessary—do what it 
may be proper to do in order to render that church more beneficial to the 
people of that country—but I entreat you to adhere strictly, in spirit and 
according to the letter, to the compact you have made, and not permit it to be 
supposed in any quarter whatever that you entertain the most distant intention 
of departing, in the slightest degree, from that arrangement. The noble lord 
says that the feeling of this country at the present moment is in favour of that 
arrangement. I sincerely hope that it is so, and that as long as there is a 
spark of honour in the country the same feeling will continue to be evinced in 
every part of it. The noble lord has also stated, and truly, that before the 
mind of the country can change so far, as to induce it to depart from that 
compact, it must first be made up to undermine the foundation of the Reforma- 
tion in this country. While waiting for the scheme which, according to the 
noble lord, is to be carried out—God knows when—I must again entreat your 
lordships not to think of violating the compact into which you have entered 
for the preservation of the church in Ireland. 


rik DRUMMOND AND DUNBAR SCHISM IN SCOTLAND. 


Ir appears that while Presbyterianism is tearing itself in pieces, that body 
with which we, as Churchmen, more closely sympathize, is not without its 
troubles. Those troubles, indeed, bear a very different character from the 
mighty schism which has severed from the Kirk one-half of her most active 
and influential members. They are rather calculated to develope and conso- 
lidate than to rend or paralyze the rising forces of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, to elicit, form, and systematize legitimate authority, and to give 
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weight, consistency, and dignity to the whole, than to spread through the 
whole communion that spirit of division and perplexity which the non-intru- 
sionist schism has inflicted upon Presbyterian Scotland. What renders it 
principally interesting, principally painful, we should say, to English readers, 
is this—that it is under our banner, under the banner of England, that the 
war is levied. Many of our readers will not have heard of a certain Mr. 
Drummond, who, ordained in the English, and holding a cure in the Scottish 
Church, thought proper, in the teeth both of English and Scottish Canons,* 
and of the various vows and obligations by which he was held to the observ- 
ance of one and the other, to substitute extemporaneous prayer for the 
Liturgy in some of his public ministrations. His Bishop—the Bishop of 
Edinburgh—with the unanimous support of his Clergy—remonstrated; Mr. 
Drummond rebelled, placed himself at the head of a schism, and, from this 
position of revolt against the Scottish Bishop, and local independence of the 
English, is now advertising what he is yet audacious enough to call the 
“ English Episcopal Chapel” of St. Thomas. 

In another Scottish diocese another clergyman, also imported from England, 
has originated a somewhat similar secession. Sir W. Dunbar ascertained, 
from his own “ painful experience,” the impossibility of officiating | in Scotland 
subject to the canons of the Scottish Episcopal Church.” We believe his 
objection had reference to a communion service enjoined by those canons on 
certain public occasions—an ancient, venerable, and, of course, in the judg- 
ment of the English church, orthodox formulary, connected with many asso- 
ciations of most touching value, and nearly corresponding with that in 
ordiaary use with our sister church of the United States. Be that as it may, 
Sir W. Dunbar could not abide the trammels which the “ Scottish Episcopal 
Church” laid upon him, and, instead of withdrawing himself from the sphere 
of its authority—into an English diocese or into a dissenting sect—stayed 
where he was, revolted, and by so doing has incurred that grave ecclesiastical 
sentence of which our church pronounces that— 

“That person which by open denunciation of the church is rightly (rife) 


cut off from the unity of the church and excommunicate, ought to be taken of 


the whole multitude of the faithful as a heathen man and a publican, until 
he be openly reconciled by penance, and received into the church by a judge 
that hath authority thereto.” —(Art. xxiii.) 

The Scottish church—unfurnished as she is with those temporal weapons 
of the law by which the established English bishop can enforce order upon 
his clergy—resorted to another armory. Assuming herself to be a branch 
of the church catholic, she exercised the right, in the words of an article, of 
“cutting off from the unity of that church,” and bade “all faithful people 
avoid all communion in prayers and sacraments” with Sir W. Dunbar, her 
rebellious minister. 

It is to be observed, that these are not cases of mere dissent. These two 
gentlemen have not bond fide withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Scottish 
church. They profess to secede, and then neutralize their own act of 
secession. They withdraw from the Scottish church, but they immediately 
profess to wield against her the authority of English ordination. By so doing 
they return to her fold, and extort her censure. The two bodies which they 
would thus set at variance are one—one in their doctrine, one in their 
ordinary ritual, one in the undisturbed communion of sacraments which 
unites them. A member of this is necessarily a member of that communion. 
An English priest in Scotland is a Scottish priest. A man cannot claim the 
status and authority of one, and refuse the obligations of the other. Parlia- 
ment itself, while preserving on grounds of expediency much of their legal 
distinction, has yet fully recognised their spiritual and ecclesiastical unity. 


_———__ SS ———— —_———— = 


* 36th E nglish and 28th Scottish Canon. 
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If this unity is not a dream—if there is any meaning in the word “ Episcopal,”’ 
so ostentatiously put forward by Mr. Drummond, every English or Scottish 
bishop is responsible within his diocese for the doctrines and behaviour of 
every minister of the common church. Let a minister leave the church—let 
him become Quaker, Baptist, or more simply Drummondite, and a different 
question arises ; but as long as he professes to belong to either or any branch 
of it, so long is the bishop bound to use for his correction those powers, 
whether derived from Parliament or from the Gospel, with which circum- 
stances or the nature of his office have invested him. Temporal authority 
the Bishop of Aberdeen has none, but such as he has he has exercised. He 
has negatived, by a solemn exclusion from communion, the suicidal claim of 
independence set up by English priests while acting within the territory of a 
Scottish prelate. 

Ciergymen do not often venture upon a conflict of this kind unless they can 
muster a congregation of personal admirers at their back; and it is therefore 
not surprising to find Sir W. Dunbar’s pew-holders informing him, ina 
laboured address, that ‘‘the almost unanimous support of the constituent 
members ‘of St. Paul’s Chapel’ shew, in a manner which must be most 
satisfactory to his mind, how little weight and value are attached to the 
bishop's warning to ‘all faithful people to avoid all communion with 
him in prayer and sacraments.’ ” ‘The address is acknowledged by the Rev. 
Baronet in a long letter, which we only notice for the sake of one sentence :-— 

‘* | have received letters from many of my brother presbyters of the church 
of England, approving of the course which | found it necessary to adopt ; 
while the OFFER OF PULPITS SINCE MADE TO ME BY MY BRETHREN IN 
ENGLAND SHEWS THAT THEY ATTACH NO IMPORTANCE WHATSOEVER TO THE 
KISHOP’S DECLARATION,” 

And this assertion derives some additional weight from the fact that the 
schismatic clergyman continues to act as secretary to an association calling 
itself the ‘ Church Missionary Society,” and in considerations of certain 
professions of reverence for episcopal authority, lately patronised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and other prelates. 

These two facts are disgraceful. If, indeed, episcopal authority and 
ecclesiastical discipline are altogether nuisances—if every clergyman (or, to 
be consistent, every Christian man) is to set up such a system of teaching, 
preaching, and public worship as te, upon his own independent fancy, shall 
decide to be most edifying to his congregation, or, it may even be, most 
gratifying to his own vanity—if this is true, the revolt of these seceders is, in 
substance, only an assertion of true Christian independence. But, true or 
not, this is plainly and palpably contradictory to the whole theory and 
practice of the English church, which have, for their very basis, the ideas of 
episcopal and canonical discipline. That theory and practice we are bound 
to recognise in other churches. We are bound to do more than recognise 
them—we are bound to countenance and support them with our whole 
availing power, in a body which is religiously one with ourselves—one of the 
very few ecclesiastical bodies external to the establishment with which full 
ecclesiastical communion is permitted us, and which is now attempting to 

enforce within her own limits, and by laws almost borrowed from ourselves, 
that order which is our own boasted characteristic. Sir W. Dunbar refers to 
some legal opinion which he has obtained. With this we do not meddle 
further than to say that it is very easy to get such things. But no law 
obliges an English clergyman to admit to his altar or pulpit a man whose 
presence there is the very triumph of disorder; nay—if there is any reality 
in ecclesiastical principles—is grievous impiety ; no law compels a voluntary 
society to intrust him with their interests; no law forbids such active dis- 
countenance as English churchmen may be enabled to shew towards one 
who has in his place outraged that authority to which their own allegiance 
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is due—while piety and generosity alike forbid the wealthy and dignified 
church of England tamely to allow the employment of her authority to 
crush and disturb her struggling, indigent, unestablished, but not at all less 
really catholic and Christian sister of the north.—Times. 


FORM OF STATUTE ORIGINALLY PROPOSED RELATIVE 
TO DEGREES IN DIVINITY AND LAWS, 
[The Modifications promulgated on the 29th of April are given in the notes.) 


De S. Theologiea Professore Regio, et Pralectore S. Theologia Domine 
Margarete Comitisse Richmondia. 


(Corp. Stat. § 1. p. 40.) 


Statutum est, quod posthac quicunque vel in S. Theologiz Professoris Regii, 
vel in Prelectoris S. Theologie Domine Margarete Comitisse Richmondiz 
munus suffectus fuerit, conditionibus, quoad lectionum numerum et prelegendi 
rationem, Sectione Ima, § 2. et 3. Statuti Novi de Disciplina Fhnstanien 
prescriptis subjicietur. 


It is proposed that alterations to the following effect be made in 


TITULUS VI. SECT. IV. 


DE TEMPORE ET EXERCITIIS REQUISITIS AD GRADUS IN JURE CIVILI 
CAPESSENDOS. 


§ 1. Quot anni in studio Juris Civilis ponendi requirantur ad Gradum 
Baccalaurei in Jure Cwili. 
(Corp. Stat. § 1. p. 40.] 

Statutum est, quod unusquisque, antequam Baccalaureatum in Jure Civili 
consequatur, per quadriennium in Academia Literis Humanioribus et Disci- 
plinis Mathematicis et Physicis incumbat, et post quadriennium illud per tri- 
ennium Juris Civilis studio operam dare teneatur. Quod si quis per Sta- 
tuta Collegii in quo moratur, citius ad Juris studium se convertere teneatur, 
ei tamen non licebit antequam quinquennium in studio Juris Civilis posuerit 
ad Grad. B. J. C. promoveri. 

Magistris vero in Artibus licebit, si modo conditionibus infra prascriptis 
scilicet § 2. steterint Baccalaureatum in Jure Civili capessere. 


§ 2. Erercitia pro Gradu Baccalaureatus in Jure Ciwili prastanda., 


Statutum est, quod is, qui ad Baccalaureatum in Jure Civili promoveri 
cupit, priusquam pro Gratia sua supplicet, examen publicum inter Candidatos 
qui primum gradum in Artibus petunt subiisse, Professorem Regium Juris 
Civilis per unam ad minimum Lectionum seriem audivisse, et eidem de pro- 
fectu suo in Juris Civilis Scientia, vel saltem in aliqua Institutionum Impe- 
rialium portione satisfecisse teneatur. 

Inspeer Statutum est, quod qui ad Baccalaureatum in Jure Civili promo- 
veri cupit, unam dissertationem a se conscriptam de thesi quavis ad Juris 
Civilis scientiam spectante, prius a Professore Regio approbata, coram eo 
publice intra Scholaram precinctus recitare, [eique dissertationis ejusdem exem- 
plar, finita lectione, in manus tradere]* teneatur. 

Ut autem hee omnia Congregationi Regentium certius innotescant, ante 
Gratie sue petitionem, Candidatus quilibet, a Magistro ipsius gratiam propo- 
nente, non modo testimonium quod a Publicis Examinatoribus reportaverit, 
sed aliud quoque testimonium sub hac forma exhiberi curabit ; 


* Omitted. 


Vou. XXV.—April, 1844. ou 
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A. B.e Coll. C. vel ex Aula D. Studiosus in facultate Juris unam de Jure 
Civils Lectionum seriem audiwit ; de profectu suo in eadem scientia mihi satisfecit ; 
et coram me dissertationem publice in scholis recitavit. 

Ita testor, 
E. F. 
Dat. J. C. Prof. Reg. 
§ 3. Quot anni in studio Juris Civilis ponendi requirantur ad Gradum 
Doctoris in Jure Ciwilt. 
[ Addend. § 3. p. 309, 310.) 

Statutum est, quod Baccalaureus in Jure Civili, antequam ad incipiendum 
in eadem facultate admittatur, quinque Annos integros (numerandos a die 
sux admissionis ad gradum pradictum) in studio Juris Civilis ponere 
teneatur. 

Qui vero in Curiis Ecclesiasticis et Maritimis hujusce Regni se exercere sta- 
tuerit ; illi conceditur, (modo in Gratia proponenda causa exponatur, et De- 
claratio per supplicantem ante Admissionem ad Gradum coram Seniore Pro- 
curatore facta fuerit) si Baccalaureus in Jure Civili fuerit, ut post quatuor 
Annos integros in studio Juris Civilis positos, ad Incipiendum in eadem 
Facultate admittatur. 





Formula Declarationis hee esto. 


lu declarabis, te hune Gradum Doctoris ambire eo animo, ut in Numerum 
et Collegium Advocatorum Londinensium in Curiis Ecclesiasticis et Maritimis 
hujusce Regni se exercentium bona fide udmittaris ; et admissus in isdem Curus 
te realiter exerceas, Resp. Eo animo hunc gradum ambio. 


§ 4. Evercitium pro Gradu D. J. C. prestandum. 


Statutum est, quod Baccalaureus Juris Civilis, priusquam ad incipiendum 
in eadem facultate admittatur, unam Lectionem* de thesi quavis ad Juris Civilis 
scientiam spectante,f prius a Professore Regio approbata,{ coram eo publice 
intra Scholarum precinctus legere, eique [ejusdem lectionis exemplar, ante- 
quam e Schola discesserit, in manus tradere |§ teneatur 


§ 5. De Schedulis monitoriis, &c. 


Statutum est, quod quilibet Candida‘us pro Gradu Baccalaurei, vel Doc- 
toris Juris Civilis Academiam certiorenm: facere teneatur de thesi quam discu- 
tiendam destinaverit, et de loco et tempore legendi, per schedulas monitorias 
[usitatis modis pervulgandas.] || 

Porro, in his exercitiis tam pro Gradu B. J. C. quam pro Gradu D. J. C., 
Latino vel Anglicano idiomate uti licebit prout Regio Professori Juris Civilis 
magis expedire videbitur. 

Placuit Academie ut hoc Statutum vim et vigorem suum non obtineat ante 
Term S. Mich. a.p. 1845.. 


TITULUS VI. SECT. VI. 
DE TEMPORE ET EXERCITIIS REQUISITIS AD GRADUS IN THEOLOGIA 
CAPESSENDOS. 


§ 1. Quot anni in Studio 8S. Theologia ponendi requirantur ad Gradum 
Baccalaurei in 8. Theologia. 
{ Corp. Stat. p. 44.) 


Statutum est, quod unusquisque antequam Baccalaureatum in S. Theologia 








ee ee - 


* dissertationem a se conscriptam. t ab ipso exhibenda et 
t approbanda § Omitted. 
| Professoris Regii Chirogr apho munitas et typis mandatas triduo ante exerci- 
tium prastandum ad Vice-Cancellarium ad_ singulos Collegiorum et Aularum 
Prvfeetos ad Procuratores et ad cujus libet Collegia vel aula Refectorium tam pub- 
licum quam privatum Magistrorum deferendas, 
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consequatur Gradum Magistri in Artibus suscipiat, et postquam in illa Facul- 


tate inceperit, per septennium completum (numerando a die sue admissionis 
ad regendum) S. Theologie studio operam dedisse teneatur. 


§ 2. Exercitia pro Gradu Baccalaurei in S. Theologia prestanda, 
[Statut. de Dise. Theol. Sect. IIL. § 12.] 


Statutum est, quod is, qui ad Gradum Baccalaurei in 8. Theologia promo- 
veri cupit, priusquam pro gratia sua supplicet, in Schedulam Candidatorum 
ab Examinatoribus in Sacra Theologia redigetur (exceptis omnibus qui ante 
Terminum S. Michaelis a.p, 1838* in Matriculam Universitatis recepti fuerint) 
et post susceptum A.M. gradum, duas dissertationes a se conscriptas de quas- 
tionibus quibuslibet Theologicis priusf a S. Theologiz Professore Regio appro- 
bandis coram eo publice intra scholarum precinctus recitabit, [eique, finita lec- 
tione, dissertationis utriusque exemplar in manus tradet.] } 


(Addenda, p. 283.] 


Insuper statutum est, quod nemo ad Gradum in S, Theologia admittatur, 
nisi qui in Sacrum Presbyterorum ordinem prius fuerit admissus: qua de re 
Literas Testimoniales ab Episcopo qui manus ei imposuerit, pro more con- 
cessas, vel saltem Certificatorium Registrarii Diceceseos chirographo munitum, 
Vice-Cancellario, coram Congregatione Magistrorum regentium, exhibere 
teneatur. 


§ 3. Quot anni in Studio S, Theologia ponendi ad incipiendum 
in S. Theologia requirantur. 


Statutum est, quod qui ad Doctoratum in S. Theologia promoveri cupit ; 
post susceptum Baccalaurei in S. Theologia Gradum, per quatuor annos inte- 


gros Studio S. Theologiz operam det priusquam ad incipiendum in eadem 
facultate admittatur. 


§ 4. Exercitium pro Gradu Doctoris in 8, Theol. prastandum. 


Statutum est, quod Baccalaureus in S. Theologia, antequam ad incipien- 
dum in eadem facultate admittatur, unam lectionem§ de questione quavis 
Theologica prius|] a S. Theologie Professore Regio approbanda publice intra 
Scholarum precinctus coram Professore Regio legere, [eique ejusdem lectionis 
exemplar, antequam e Schola discesserit, in manus tradere | teneatur. 


§ 5. De Schedulis monitorus, &c. 


Statutum est, quod quilibet Candidatus pro Gradu S. T. B. vel 8. T. P. 
Academiam certiorem faciet de questionibus suis a Professore Regio approbatis, 


et de loco et tempore legendi, per schedulas monitorias** [usitatis modis pervul- 
gandas. | 


Porro, in his exercitiis tam pro S. T. B. quam S. T. P. gradu, Latino vel 
Anglicano idiomate uti licibet, prout S. Theologie Professor: Regio magis ex- 
pedire videbitur. 


* 1840 + ab ipso exhibendis et t Omitted. 
§ dissertationem a se conscriptam || ab ipso exhibenda et 
{ Omitted. 
** Omitted, and the following substituted: Professoris Regii Chirographo muni- 
tas et typis mandatas triduo ante exercitium prastandum ad Vice-cancellarium ad 
singulos Collegiorum et Autarum Praefectos ad Procuratores et ad cujuslibet Col- 


legii vel Aule Refectorium tam publicum quam privatum Magistrorum deferendas 
9? 
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[ Addenda. } 
TITULIS V1. SECTIO VIII. 


DE AUCTORITATE VICE-CANCELLARII CIRCA EXERCITIA IN SINGULIS 
FACULTATIBUS. 


Statutum est, quod in singulis facultatibus si quid dubii forte occurrat* [in 
exercitiis prestandis de quo oriatur contentio,| dubium illud statim ad Vice- 
Cancellarium deferetur cujus in hac re sententia rata et definitiva habebitur. 

TITULUS IX. SECT. IIL. 
@ 2 e e e e 
Formule speciales gratiarum ad singulos Gradus pertinentium. 


[Addenda, p. 247, 248.] 
Pro Gradu Baccalaurei Juris Civilis. 


Supplicat, &c. A. B. Magister Facultatis Artium, e Collegio O. quatenus 
Professorem Regium Juris Civilis per unam Lectionum seriem audiverit ; 
eidemque de profectu suo satisfecerit; in Scholis dissertationem publice re- 
citaverit ; et reliqua prestiterit omnia, que per Statuta requiruntur; ut hac 
sibi sufficiant, quo admittatur ad Lectionem cujuslibet Libri Institutionum 
Imperialium. 

Si non Inceperit in Artibus, nec per Statuta Collegii sui Juris studio deputatus) 
Sfuerit. 


Supplicat, &c. A.B Scholaris in Facultate Juris ex Aula A. in qua, non 
in domo aliqua privata, per integrum tempus ad Gradum Baccalaurei in Jure 
Civili, per Statuta, requisitum, ipsum cubile et victum continue sumpsisse 
scio ; [wel, si tempus non in uno aliquo Collegio vel Aula compleverit, In qua 
partim, partim in Collegio vel Aula A.] quatenus quadriennium in studio hu- ; 
maniorum Literarum juxta statuta posuerit; examen publicum subierit; per 
triennium Juris Civilis studio operam dederit; Professorem Regium Juris 
Civilis &c. ut supra. 


Si non Inceperit in Artibus, et per Statuta Collegii sui, statim a primo ad 
Academiam adventu, Juris studio deputatus fuerit. 


Supplicat, &c. A. B. Scholaris in Facultate Juris e Collegio N. quatenus 
per quinquennium studio Juris Civilis operam dederit ; examen publicum su- 
bierit ; Professorem Regium Juris Civilis &c. ut supra. 

Pro Gradu Inceptoris in Jure Civili. 


Supplicat, &c. B.C. Baccalaureus in Jure Civili e Collegio M. quatenus, 
a suscepto Baccalaureatus Gradu, quinque annos in studio Juris Civilis po- 
suruet; in Scholis, unam [lectionemt] coram Professore Regio publice legerit ; et 
reliqua prestiterit omnia, que per Statuta requiruntur ; ut hee sibi sufficiant, 
quo admittatur ad Incipiendum in eadem Facultate. 

Pro Gradu Baccalaurei in S. Theologia. 

[Addenda, p. 280.] 

Supplicat, &c. A.B. Magister Facultatis Artium e Collegio T. quatenus 
septem annos a tempore Admissionis sue ad Regendum in Studio S. Theo- 


logiw posuerit ;$ in Schedulam Candidatorum ab Examinatoribus in Sacra 
Theologia, relatus fuerit ; in Scholis duas digsertationes coram Professore Regiv 


* de forma aut modo exercitiorum prastandorum. ft dissertationem. 

{ Hee verba “in Schedulam Candidatorum ab Examinatoribus in Sacra Theologia 
relatus fuerit” omittenda sunt a Prasentatore eorum qui in matriculam Universitatis 
ante Terminum S. Michaelis A. D. 18389 recepti fuerint. 

é IS40. 
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publice recitaverit ; et reliqua prestiterit omnia, que per Statuta requiruntur ; ut 
hec sibi sufficiant, quo admittatur ad Lectionem alicujus Epistolarum Divi 
Pauli. 

Pro Gradu Inceptoris in S. Theologia. 
{ Addenda, p. 249.] 


Supplicat, &c. A. B. Sacre Theologize Baccalaureus e Collegio E. quatenus, 
a suscepto Baccalaureatus Gradu in S. Theologia, quatuor annos integros in 
eadem Facultate posuerit; in Scholis publice coram Professore Regio unam 
[lectionem]* habuerit; et reliqua prestiterit omnia, que per Statutarequiruntur ; 
ut hee sibi sufficiant, quo admittatur ad Incipiendum in eadem Facultate. 


Si in aliqua Facultate quis Gradum Baccalaurei et Doctoris cumulare cupit. 


Supplicat, &c. A. B. quatenus—annos in studio—posuerit ; pro Gradibus 
cumulandis, secum per Venerabilem Domum Convocationis dispensatum fuerit ; 
Gratiam ad Lectiones pro forma habendas in hac Venerabili Domo adeptus sit ; 
ceteraque omnia compleverit, que per Statuta requiruntur; ut hec sibi suffi- 
ciant, quo—e., 

[Visum est Academiz clausulam hance abrogare et in ejus locum clausulam 
que sequitur subrogare. } 

Tit. X. Sect. Il. § 4. p. 121. Corp. Stat. 


Vel si qui olim hujus Universitatis Alumni, perspecte probitatis et erudi- 
tionis Viri, quique per xv aut xvi Annorum spatium (computandum ab ad- 
missione sua ad Regendum) Theologiw operam navarunt (iidemque spatium 
xxx milliarium ab Universitate remoti,) prestitis prius omnibus Exercitiis, 
Gradus accumulare, sive simul capessere, desiderent. 

Vel si qui hujus Universitatis Alumni, perspecte probitatis, et eruditionis 
Viri, quique per xv Annorum spatium (computandum ab admissione sua ad 
Regendum) Theologiz operam navarunt, prestitis prius pro utrovis Gradu re- 
quisitis Exercitiis, Gradus cumulare, sive simul capessere, desiderent. 

[Visum est academiz clausulum hanc abrogare.} 


Tit. X. Sect. II. § 5. p. 122. Corp. Stat. 


Quarto, ne Dispensatio proponatur, ut quisquam Collegii Prefectus, Socius, 
vel Capellanus, vel in Aula aliqua commorans, vel intra v. milliaria ab Uni- 
versitate habitans (exceptis iis, qui in Studio Theologie xv. vel xvi. Annos 
posuerunt, quibuscum, si ultra xxx. milliaria ab Universitate habitent, pro 
Gradibus Cumulandis dispensare licebit)ad Cumulandos Gradus, vel ad Gradum 
Baccalaurei, et Magistri, seu Doctoris, simul suscipiendum admittatur. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BULLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tuts society held their usual monthly meeting at their chambers in St. Martin’s 
Place, on Monday the 18th of March, 1844; his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair. There were also present, the Bishops of London, 
Chester, Bangor, Ely, Peterborough, Hereford, and Lichfield; Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Bart., M.P., the Reverends the Dean of Chichester, Dr. Spry, Dr. Shep- 
herd, J. Jennings, and B. Harrison ; Messrs. F. I. Dickenson, M.P., William 
Davis, Newell Connop (the treasurer), William Cotton, S. B. Brooke, James 
Cocks, A. Powell, &c. 


* dissertationem. 
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After the reports of the sub-committees had been read, the meeting examined 
the cases referred to their consideration, and voted assistance to the amount 
of 3130/. towards the erection of seven additional churches or chapels; the 
rebuilding, with enlargement, of three existing churches; and the extension 
of the accommodation in eight other existing churches. The additional places 
of worship are to be erected at Lower.Cam, Gloucestershire ; Brockmoor, 
parish of Kingswinford, Staffordshire; Llangwick, Glamorganshire; New 
Radford, near Nottingham ; Mosley, in the township of Congleton, Cheshire ; 
Hazlewood, in the parish of Duffield, Derbyshire ; and at Little Milton, near 
Tetsworth. The churches to be rebuilt are at Westmeon, Hants; Bulwell, 
Nottinghamshire; and Henley, near Huddersfield. The churches in which 
additional accommodation will be obtained by enlarging, reseating, &c., are at 
Wicken, Ely; Fawley, Hants; Kirkdale, near Liverpool; Tottington, parish 
of Bury, Lancashire ; Austrey, Warwick ; Uzmaston, Pembrokeshire; Full 
Sutton, York ; Upton cum Chalvey, near Slough. 

The population of the eighteen parishes assisted is, 154,615 souls, for whom 
accommodation to the extent of 25,595 sittings is now provided in thirty-six 
churches and chapels, of which 7555 are free ; to this most insufficient pro- 
vision of church room, 5683 seats are now to be added, including free sittings 
for 4963 persons. It will be seen that the present places of worship afford 
accommodation for only one-sixth of the population, while the free seats are 
in the proportion of one sitting for twenty persons. 

The requisite certificates of the completion of new churches, and the enlarge- 
ment &c. of existing churches in several parishes, were also examined, and 
having been approved, the treasurer received authority to pay the grant voted 
in each case. The provision of church-room in these parishes, previously to 
the commencement of the works now reported to be completed, was only 
2832 seats, 1226 of which were free, while the population amounted to 11,022 
souls. But 1920 additional sittings are now provided, 1182 of which are free 
and unappropriated for ever. 

Since the last meeting of the committee, forms of application have been 
forwarded to eighteen applicants, to enable them to submit their cases to the 
consideration of the board ; five of these applicants will solicit aid towards the 
erection of additional churches in populous places. 


THE AMERICAN BISHOPS’ LETTER TO THE SYRIAN PATRIARCH. 


To the Very Venerable and Right Reverend Father in God, the Patriarch of the 
Syrian Church. 


Tue episcopal church in the United States of America, deriving its episcopal 
power in regular succession from the holy apostles, through the venerable 
church of England, has long contemplated with great spiritual sorrow the 
divided and distracted condition of the Catholic church of Christ throughout 
the world. This sad condition of things not only aids the cause of infidelity 
and irreligion, by furnishing evil-minded men with plausible arguments ; not 
only encourages heresies and schisms in national branches of the Catholic 
church; but is also a very serious impediment to the diffusion of Gospel 
truth among those who are still in the darkness of heathenism, or are subject 
to the false prophet, or continue vainly to look for the coming of that Messiah 
whose advent has already blessed the world. 

The arrogant assumptions of universal supremacy and infallibility of the 
Papal head of the Latin church, render the prospect of a speedy and friendly 
intercourse with him dark and discouraging. The church in the United States 
of America, therefore, looking to the triune God for his blessing upon its 
efforts for unity in the body of Christ, turns with hope to the Patriarch ot 
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the Syrian church, as the spiritual head of one branch of the ancient and 
venerable Oriental church. 

In this church we have long felt a sincere interest. We have sympathized 
with ber in the trials and persecutions to which she has been subjected; we 
have prayed for her deliverance from a tyrannical yoke ; and we have thanked 
her divine Head that He has been pleased, amid all her sufferings, to maintain 
her allegiance to him. In order to attempt the commencement of a friendly 
and Christian intercourse and correspondence with this oriental church, the 
church in the United States has resolved to send one of its presbyters, the 
Reverend Horatio Southgate, (with the hope that in due time two others may 
be associated with him,) to reside for atime at Mardin. These clergymen 
will make inquiries regarding the existing state of the church under the juris- 
diction of the Patriarch of the Syrian church and of the other eastern churches, 
to ascertain the relations they have to each other, and the views they maintain 
in regard to the apostolic churches of Europe and America; to answer such 
inquiries as may be made of them in regard to the origin, constitution, and 
condition of the church in the United States ; and to do all in their power to con- 
ciliate the Christian love and regard of the oriental churches towards their 
younger sister in the western world. After some preliminary inquiries, and 
study of the language, Mr. Southgate will present himself with this epistle of 
introduction (by which he is cordially recommended to the Christian courtesies 
and kind offices of the bishops and clergy of the oriental churches) to the 
Patriarch of the Syrian church, inviting him to a friendly correspondence 
with the heads of the church in the United States, explaining more fully the 
views and objects of that church, and inquiring whether a mutual recognition 
can be effected as members of the Catholic church of Christ, on the basis of 
the Holy Scriptures and the first councils, including the Apostles’ and Nicene 
creeds, in order to a future efficient co-operation against Paganism, Moham- 
medanism, and Judaism. 

He will make it clearly understood that the American church has no eccle- 
siastical connexion with the followers of Luther and Calvin, and takes no part 
in their plans or operations to diffuse the principles of their sects. 

He will propose to the patriarch such aid as the church of the United States 
can supply, in the advancement of Christian education and in promulgation 
of religious truth; always avoiding the points on which the two churches still 
differ, and leaving the producing of a closer mutual conformity to the blessing 
of God on the friendly correspondence of the heads of the churches, or to a 
future general council. Leaving a future development of these points to the 
oral communications of its delegates, and again recommending them to the 
Christian candour and affection of the patriarch and clergy of the Syrian 
church, and repeating the hearty desire and prayer of the bishops and clergy 
of the United States for the prosperity of that ancient branch of the church of 
Christ, we remain, your sod bn in Christ, 


(Signed) AxLexanper Viers Griswo pn, Bishop of the Eastern 
Diocese, and Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States. 

Bensamin T. OnpeRpONK, Bishop of New York. 

Georce Wasuincton Doane, Bishop of New Jersey. 

Tuomas Cuurcu Browne .t, Bishop of Connecticut. 

Jackson Kemper, Bishop of Missouri, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, lowa, &c. 

WitiiaM Roiiinson WairrincuaM, Bishop of Mary- 
land. 

Hi, U. ONDERDONK, Bishop of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Boston, Mess., Jan. 2, 1841. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


67, Lincoln's Inn Fields, March, 1844. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Russell, in the chair. At the General Meeting, held on Tues- 
day, the 5th of March, 1844, the minutes having been read, it was moved by 
J.C. Meymott, Esq., 

“* That the Standing Committee be requested to reconsider the course taken 
in regard to Bishop Ken’s Manual and Archdeacon Hale’s work, as reported 
at the meeting in February.” 

This was seconded by N. Goldsmid, Esq., and carried. 

The following report from the Tract Committee to the board was read to 
the meeting :— 

‘“‘ The tract committee consider it due to themselves and to the Society at 
large to make the following report to the Board. 

“The attention of the tract committee has been drawn to the prevalence 
of much dissatisfaction among members of the society, with regard to the 
republication of the works of deceased authors, which are on the society's 
catalogue. 

“ The chief source of such dissatisfaction has been represented to them to 
be a belief that the tract committee have been in the practice of making 
alterations as to doctrines, sentiments, and expressions in the works of de- 
ceased authors, which had been adopted in their original state by the society. 

‘* Into the circumstances which may have given rise to such a belief, the 
tract committee will not inquire, wishing to confine themselves to a state- 
ment of the facts with which they have been themselves connected. 

“The tract committee was first appointed in the year 1834, a provision 
being made by the board that all books and tracts should be referred to 
such tract committee, in like manner as they had been referred to the standing 
committee. 

“« In consequence of this resolution, some tracts which had been previously 
objected to at the board were referred to the tract committee for revision ; 
and within the period which elapsed between their appointment and March 
1836, other tracts, against which objections were, in like manner, made at the 
board, were by the board referred to the tract committee. 

“ The tract committee accordingly examined such books and tracts as 
were so referred to them by the board, and reported to the board the results 
of their examination, recommending such changes to be made in those books 
or tracts as they thought desirable ; and in no single instance does it appear 
that the tract committee authorized the publication of any work so altered 
without the express sanction and approval of the board. 

“Of the works thus referred to the tract committee, the following eight 
were altered by the tract committee, and, with the alterations, were submitted 
to the board, and were afterwards published by the order of the board— 
namely, in the year 1835,— 


*** Country Clergyman’s Advice to his Parishioners.’ 

“* The Great Importance of a Religious Life.’ 

** * Companion to the Altar.’ 

* * Advice to Young Women on Going to Service.’ 

*** The Church Catechism broken into Short Questions.’ 
‘* And in the year 1836, 

** The Pious Parishioner Instructed.’ 

‘«* A Companion to the Aged.’ 

*** The Christian Monitor.’ 


‘“* They are not aware of any other work having been altered during that 
time. 


“ The tract committee having experienced great difficulty in fulfilling the 
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wishes of the board with respect to the revision of old books and tracts, were 
anxious to be relieved from this task, which was still urged upon them. 

“ At length, in March, 1836, they made the following communication to 
the board :-— . 

««* The tract committee regret to be obliged to report, that, having endea- 
voured to the utmost of their power to fulfil the wishes of the society, as to 
the correction of passages deemed open to objection in points of doctrine in 
works already on the society's catalogue, they feel themselves under the neces- 
sity of declining that part of the office assigned them by the board.’ 

‘‘ This report was received by the board. 

“ Atthe next board, April 5th, 1836, the standing committee made a re- 
port, in which, having referred to the above resolution of the tract committee, 
they use these words :— 

«In consequence of this resolution, the standing committee think it 
desirable that the tract committee should be requested to direct their atten- 
tion in future to the providing of new books and tracts, and that the duty 
of making such corrections in the old ones should revert to the standing com- 
mittee. 

“* This duty, however, they doubt whether they shall be able to discharge 
in such a manner as to obviate all objections, or to give universal satisfaction.’ 

“ The tract committee from the time of communicating their resolution to 
the board in March, 1836, to the present day, have strictly adhered to that 
resolution, and have never, except as hereinafter stated, made any alterations 
of the doctrines, sentiments, or expressions in the work of any deceased 
author on the society’s catalogue; nor are they aware of any such alterations 
having been made, either by the standing committee or otherwise. 

“Inthe year 1841, it having become a matter of notoriety that changes 
of different kinds had crept into the society's editions of some works of de- 
ceased authors, the tract committee and the standing committee conferred 
together upon the subject of providing that the old books and tracts should be 
faithfully reprinted; and in consequence the following resolution of the 
standing committee was reported to the tract committee :— 


“* Feb. 5th, 1841. 
“© Agreed, That the tract committee be requested to take such measures as 
they may think proper for the careful republication of the old books and tracts 
on the society’s list, and that they be authorized to employ a competent per- 
son or persons to revise them when new editions are required.’ 


“In compliance with this request, the tract committee have from time to 
time engaged the services of competent persons for the express purpose of 
securing the genuine texts of the works of deceased authors already on the 
society’s catalogue. 

“Under this head may be mentioned ‘‘ Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals” and 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Golden Grove.” 

“In the case of admitting on the catalogue for the first time the works of 
deceased authors, the tract committee have adhered to the same plan, in every 
case adopting the edition which they believed to present most faithfully the 
author’s own text. 

“‘ Under this head may be specified, among other works, Bishop Patrick’s 
‘Consolatory Discourses,’ Sutton’s ‘ Disce Mori’ and ‘ Disce Vivere,’ Arch- 
deacon Welchman ‘ On the Thirty-nine Articles,’ and Dean Stanhope ‘ On the 
Epistles and Gospels.’ 

“ The tract committee, therefore, so far from having adopted the measures 
which they are represented to have adopted, have been engaged to the 
utmost of their power in securing the publication in their original state, of 


_— works as had not been altered with the express sanction of the general 
ard. 
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‘* The tract committee desire it to be distinctly understood that, in these 
observations they do not in anywise advert to those books and tracts which 
had, at any time previous to their appointment, been altered and adapted to 
the use of the society, and published by direction of the board. 

“ The tract committee would willingly be relieved from the task of provid- 
ing for the faithful republication of the works of deceased authors already 
on the society's catalogue ; but, in the case of admitting such works now for 
the first time on the catalogue, they will, as heretofore, take all the care in 
their power that no work shall be put forth otherwise than as it was pub- 
lished by the author.” 

This report having been read, 
It was moved by the Rev. Dr. Spry, 


“That the report of the tract committee now read be entered on the mi- 
nutes, and printed in the monthly report.” 

This was seconded by the Dean of Chichester, and carried. 

The secretary stated that the above report had been laid before the standing 
committee, at their meeting yesterday, and that they had agreed to the follow- 
ing resolutions — 

‘** The tract committee having this day communicated to the standing com- 
mittee a report which they intend to present to the board to-morrow, and 
which appears to call for some additional information as to circumstances that 
took place before the appointment of the tract committee, it is resolved, That 
a statement of facts connected with the alterations made by the society in the 
works of deceased authors, be drawn up by the standing committee, and sub- 
mitted to the board at the general meeting in April. 

‘* And that this resolution be communicated to the board to-morrow.” 

The following memorial was then read to the meeting :— 


** Memorial of certain members of the society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, resident in the diocese of Lichfield, addressed to the chairman 
and members of the society, at their meeting in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on the 
fifth day of March, 1844 :— 

“We, the undersigned, having recently seen a publication called ‘ An Ap- 
peal to the Members of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ con- 
taining statements which appear to us very seriously to affect the character 
of the institution, beg leave to submit the following observations to the 
general meeting. 

“It is stated in the ‘ Appeal’—and the statement seems borne out by the 
instances cited—that changes have been gradually made in the character of 
the tracts issued by the society ; and, in particular, that the works of old 
divines, some of whom were founders of the institution, or connected with it 
at an early period, have been, in many cases, altered—that various doctrinal 
and practical statements contained in them have been omitted, and, in some 
instances, language attributed to the authors different from that which they 
really used. 

“ We beg to express our earnest hope—and in so doing we believe we are 
speaking the sentiments of a large majority of members—that the sound and 
orthodox principles which have so long distinguished this society as the instru- 
ment of the church of England in some of her most important functions, may 
jealously be maintained; and, at the same time, to state our opinion that if 
the principles of the society be compromised or tampered with, the result can 
only be the promotion of strife and dissatisfaction, and the ultimate disrup- 
ruption of the institution. 

“ With regard to the changes made in the books of standard authors, we 
confess that we are both grieved and surprised+-having always supposed that 
we were reading and distributing the genuine works of the divines of the Eng- 
lish church. 
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“ We have in vain searched amongst the rules of the society for any autho- 
rity by which the above-named alterations have been made. By the 31st 
rule, ‘ the tract committee is empowered to place upon the society's catalogue 
any book or tract which shall have been approved by them, and shall after- 
wards have received the sanction of the episcopal referees.’ But it does not 
appear to us that this rule gives any power to the tract committee for the time 
being to alter the books and tracts which have long been used for the pur- 
poses of the institution. 

“ We beg that it may not be supposed that we desire to impute to the pre- 
sent or former members of the tract committee any wilful departure from the 
rules of the society ; still less do we suppose that men of their high character 
would lend themselves to any design of misleading the public as to the views 
of the standard divines of the English church. We rather suppose that the 
practice of making alterations has been suffered gradually to grow up without 
consideration of the very serious objections to which it is liable. 

“* We object to the practice, 

“ First. Because such alterations are disrespectful to the memory of pious 
and holy men—some of whom were founders of the institution. 

Secondly. Because the language of the old writers is generally better than 
the new. 

Thirdly. Because the alteration of their language, and modification of their 
sentiments, and omission of their opinions must have the obvious effect of 
giving to the numerous readers of the society's books a wrong impression of 
the sentiments entertained by the bishops and divines of the English church. 

“ Fourthly. Because their statements on many subjects (such, for instance, 
as passages on the offertory and festivals which have been omitted in the 
society’s editions) would, if fairly presented to the public, have tended to aid 
the exertions of those bishops and clergy in the present day, who desire to 
restore the ancient and prescribed usages of the church. 

“ Fifthly. Because the clergy aud others who use the books of the society 
are liable to be misled, and fall into misquotation, by referring to works 
which are not genuine. 

“ Sixthly. Because, being made aware of the defects, we do not feel that 
we can conscientiously continue to aid in the distribution of books which 
are not the genuine production of the authors to whom they are attributed. 

“ We therefore respectfully submit that the books on the society’s list 
should be restored to their genuine state, and that in future no alterations of 
the language and sentiments of deceased writers should be allowed; nor any 
omission, unless it be found absolutely ‘necessary for the sake of curtailment ; 
and that in such cases the attention of the episcopal referees be specially 
called to the omission, and the usual mark indicating omission be inserted in 
the text. 

‘“‘ In the meantime, we respectfully request to be informed what books and 
tracts on the society’s list are genuine, and what are not so. And if such in- 
formation cannot at once be afforded, we beg to suggest that a committee be 
appointed, who shall make a careful collation of the books of the society with 
authentic editions, in order to ascertain to what extent the alterations of the 
text have been carried. 

“« It appears to us, that these measures should be adopted without delay, in 
order to restore public confidence in the society as the instrument for the pro- 
motion of true Christian Knowledge throughout the land.” 

This document has the signatures of the Dean of Lichfield, and Messrs. 
Parr, Oldershaw, Gresley, Greene, Taylor, Villiers, and Paget. The memo- 
rial was entered on the minutes, and, on a division, resolved to be printed in 
the monthly report. The only other peculiarity of the meeting was the gift 
or bequest of 1000/., which had been placed in the hands of the Rev. B. Har- 

rison for that purpose. 
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PASTORAL LETTER TO THE INHABITANTS OF PLYMOUTH. 


Tue following pastoral letter has been addressed by the Bishop of Exeter to 
the inhabitants of Plymouth, and prefixed to his sermon—*t The Widow’s 
Mite,” which was preached in the church of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, on 
Sunday, the 14th of January, in obedience to the Queen’s Letter, in behalf of 
the National Society :— 


To Tue INHABITANTS OF PLyMoUTR. 
London, Feb. 3, 1844. 

My Curistian Bretaren,—In complying with the request made to me 
at your late public meeting, by thus committing to the press a sermon which 
I preached before many among you, I am anxious to say a few words on a 
duty which I endeavoured to impress upon you at that meeting—the duty 
of your finding increased means of attendance on Divine worship for the great 
body of the inhabitants of your populous and increasing town. 

In doing this, | must again remind you of the example of your forefathers, 
who, three or four hundred years ago, erected the noble church of St. Andrew’s, 
at a time when the inhabitants of Plymouth could all be gathered within its 
walls. 

I must also remind you of the pious emulation of that example, which was 
exhibited by a subsequent generation in the reign of King Charles the First, 
when a second church was erected, expressly because the inhabitants were 
become more numerous than could be received in the ancient church. 

Since the reign of Charles the First, the population of your town must 
have increased at least four-fold: for even in the first forty years of the pre- 
sent century, it has grown from 16,540 to 36,527 souls. Souls, I repeat. 
There is a sermon in the very word—more than thirty-six thousand souls, 
which must be saved, or must perish, for evermore—souls which will be 
saved, or will perish, according as in this life they shall be brought to “ know,” 
practically and spiritually “to know, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent.” 

Now, what, since the reign of King Charles the First, has been done, in 
your town, to supply the means of grace, so far as God has annexed his grace 
to the due ministration of his Word and Sacraments ? What, I ask, has been 
done towards supplying the means of spiritual food to the enormous increase 
of the number of souls, which, if they are not fed with the word of Christ, 
must perish everlastingly ? 

Let the present state of facts, as respects church accommodation, give the 
answer. 

1, St. Andrew’s Church—instead of being freely open to all, as it originally 
was, and as the common law of England requires that it shall be—is now, and 
for several generations has been, in by much the largest and most commodious 
portions of it, closed against all who are unable to pay for the right of wor- 
shipping God within it. 

True it is, you of the present day are not responsible for originating this 
usurpation of the rights of the poor—this robbery of their best inheritance— 
such I scruple not, whoever may be offended, again to call it—you are not 
responsible for originating it, for it seems to have commenced so long ago as 
the year 1687. 

Not only so; you have reformed one of the worst parts of the abuse, as it 
long existed—that of selling life interests in seats, which thus became a matter 
of traffic even to non-parishioners. 

You have done more: Within the last twenty years you have largely 
added to the number of free sittings in the church of St. Andrew’s. But you 
continue the unlawful practice of letting out for hire the fairest portion of the 
church, and you thrust those who cannot pay into remote galleries. 

I find, with surprise I frankly own, that nearly thirty years ago, one of 
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my predecessors authorized the present practice “so far as by law he could.” 
Whatever may have been the reasons which induced him so to do, the urgency 
of the evil, as it now presents itself, compels me to look at it with a different 
eye. I cannot any longer be blind to the mischief, as well as the illegality, 
of letting for hire the seats in a parish church. 

1 could not forbear to notice it, even if the case of St. Andrew’s Church 
stood alone; but there is a worse case in Plymouth itself. 

2. In the church of Charles, not only is the same illegal and unrighteous 
system pursued, of letting out the seats to hire, but it is aggravated by leaving 
a very small portion—chiefly the aisle and back of the gallery—free and 
unpriced. 

:. One new church has lately been built through God’s blessing on the 
exertions of the present vicar, within the limits of St. Andrew's parish—a 
church, in which a large portion of the most commodious space is open to all. 

But at whose cost was this church built and endowed? Not certainly at 
yours; for of upwards of 6000/. contributed for this good work, not 10004. 
was supplied by Plymouth. 

4. There are also two other consecrated buildings—I can hardly call them 
churches; for both of them seem to partake of the nature of pecuniary 
speculations. One of them is said to be profitable—the other a failure. Be 
this as it may, they contribute little to supply the spiritual destitution of the 
people. In both, almost the whole space is rented by the opulent ; the aisles, 
and some trifling portion besides, being alone left free. 

The result is, that church-room without rent, is supplied to somewhat more 
than 2000 of a population, which at the last census in 1841, amounted to 
36,527, and was found to be increasing at the rate of more than sixteen per cent. 
in every ten years ; whereas, in the two parish churches capable of receiving 
4000 worshippers, the whole of which, by the common law of the land belongs 
to all the parishioners alike, sittings for 2600, including all the choicest and 
most commodious space, are appropriated for hire. 

When I review this state of things I cannot but emphatically repeat, that 
the poor among you are robbed of their rightful inheritance in your churches. 

But let me not be misunderstood, as | hear that I have been. I do not 
state, as a general principle, that no places within a church ought ever to be 
appropriated. 

On the contrary, while I condemn all pews (meaning by the word, what is 
commonly meant, enclosures, large or small, within which, at the best, public 
worship is turned into private), | yet applaud the appropriation of room to 
separate families, according to their numbers, so far as such appropriation 
does not interfere with the general right of the parishioners. All have an 
equal right to be accommodated in their parish church. There, “ the rich 
and the poor” ought to “ meet together.”” When reasonable accommodation 
is provided for all, then, but not till then, that accommodation may be and 
ought to be appropriated, at the discretion of the churchwardens. But this, 
desirable as it is, ought not to be, and cannot be, according to the spirit of 
the common law of Christian England, until there be a fair and reasonable 
supply of church room for all the parishioners. 

Had this principle been duly observed, can we doubt that such a supply 
would long ago have been provided? Those Christian parents who feel the 
mere and pious wish of kneeling beside their children in the house of their 

eavenly Father, and of securing themselves, and those who are dearest to 
them, from all unseemly intrusion or interruption there, would not have 
thought it much (as many as God had blessed with the means) to secure to 
themselves this valued privilege, by contributing, from time to time as neces- 
sity should arise, towards such an augmentation of the number of churches, 
as would give them a right thus to gratify themselves, without invading the 
equal rights of others. 

But the course which has been actually pursued in Plymouth, and not in 
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Piymouth only, but in several other of our largest towns—I may mention 
the crying case of your contiguous town, Devonport, most particularly— —has 
been in direct defiance of all right and law. 

Your parish churches have been cantoned out, and let to hire, under the 
plea of securing the peace of the parish by superseding the necessity of calling 
for a church-rate. In other words, a charge which attaches to the lands 
and houses within the parish, by a law as sacred as that which secures the 
property in those lands and houses for their several owners—the charge of 
maintaining, in due condition, the house of God, and what is necessary for 
divine service, has, in practice, been shifted from property, and fastened upon 
poverty ; the poor have been taxed in the provision made by God and man 
for their souls, in order that the rich may, contrary to the law both of God 
and man, evade a payment, too light for the most sordid among them to feel 
as any real burden. 

Lut to what practical result do I wish to bring you? Is it to tear down 
all appropriated seats, and rush at once into the opposite extremes, making 
your churches as open as your streets? You may force matters to that 
issue. 1 have no such wish—no such imagination. I deprecate it more, per- 
haps, than any one among you. No! I seek to preserve the right of appro- 
priated seats, by exciting you to the duty of respecting the rights of others. 
Honestly resolve—and honestly do what vou can and ought—to supply your 
poor neighbours with church-room; and then you may honestly enjoy as 
your own, What 1s now a mere usurpation. 

Yours is not the only case of this kind, with which I have had to deal. 
At Barnstaple, - years ago, | found the state of things not equally bad, but 
similar to that of Plymouth. To the pew-renters of the parish church | 
spoke with the same freedom as I have used to you. The consequence has been, 
that funds have there been raised for fairly meeting the necessities of the case. 

A new and special call is made to you, by the measure which lately brought 
me among you—the demand of new churches for the use of the new districts, 
which are, | trust, about to be formed in Plymouth, under the provisions of 
the ‘* Act tor Church Endowment.” 

Now, let me urge you to the discharge of that plain duty, to which it ts 
impossible that you can be blind. Contribute liberally, as not only charity, 
but justice demi inds, towards the erection of such new churches. 

1 would advise—lI do not pretend to dictate—a weekly collection at church 
for this great object, until it shall be accomplished ; a sum equivalent to that 
which is now unlawfully received for rents of the seats in your two parish 
churches, would amount to little less than 700/. annually. That very sum 
would, in a moderate course of years, sutlice. 

| say no more; | must, indeed, have already said too much, if you can need 
hore, 

May God bless to your edification what | have said, so far as it may accord 
with his holy Word ! 

I am, with hearty prayer for your welfare in time and in eternity, your 
faithtul friend and servant, for Christ’s sake, H. Exerer. 


DIOCESES OF ST. ASAPH AND BANGOR, 


{Tue following paper has just been, issued by the Clerical Committee of St. 
Asaph, formed under the sanction of the bishop.) 


‘Though for no other came, yet for this; that posterity may know we hav 
not loosely through sil ence pr rmitted things to pass away as in a dream, 
there shall be for men’s information extant thus much concerning the 
present state of the church of God established amongst us, and their care- 
ful endeavours which would have upheld the same.”"— Hooker. 

Phe question respecting the proposed union of the bishoprics of North Wal 
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and the injury it is calculated to inflict upon the church, both in its actual 
operation and considered as a precedent, has been frequently brought before 
the public. It will be sufficient, therefore, at present, to repeat briefly the 
principal arguments with which the friends of the church are already familiar, 
and which have arrested no unfavourable attention, not only in the principality, 
but also in distant parts of the kingdom. 

Founded before the arrival of Augustine, these sees have hitherto remained 
distinct and living memorials of our immediate connexion with the primitive 
church. ‘They have been filled by a long line of prelates, many of whom were 
justly distinguished for their great talents, profound erudition, and apostolical 
piety, and who, from their promotion of religion and encouragement of letters, 
are still fondly remembered as benefactors of their native or adopted country.® 
Every sacred association, and every historical reminiscence, which can invest 
other bishoprics with a venerable character, may here be found in a pre-emi- 
nent degree. 

Nor is it upon grounds of mere feeling, but of religious principle, and what 
to some may appear more important, of practical utility, that the preservation 
of our bishoprics in their present form is desired. The ‘actual oversight” or 
superintendence of a bishop in a sphere not too large for his exertions has been 
an object never lost sight of by our church, and can never fail to be valuable 
in awakening sloth or restraining enthusiasm. Its beneficial result is attested 
in North Wales by the character of the people for centuries ; industrious, and 
patient in poverty, faithful to their engagements, and loyal to their sovereign, 
and so remarkable for their obedience to the law that their names have rarely 
occurred in the annals of political or social crime. The same principle has 
been recognised as an essential element in the idea of a church by the legisla- 
ture, Who thought it their duty to provide bishops for our colonies ; homage | is 
also paid to its importance by the very attempt to extend the benefits of epis- 
copal superintendence throughout the populous districts of England. But if 
new bishuprics are to be founded, surely those which Providence has blessed 
lor many centuries, the primeval abodes and nursing places of Christianity in 
our island, should not be sacrificed. If our colonial dependencies are to have 
this great benefit conferred upon them, the oldest inhabitants of Great Britain 
should not be deprived of their own inheritance. If the wealthy haunts of 
commerce require the sanctifying influences of religion, the poor and scattered 
population of a mountainous country can ill afford to lose its cheering help 
and guidance. If in ordinary circumstances an active episcopate is desirable, 
ina place and at a period of extraordinary and increasing difficulty it must be 
absolutely indispensable. 

There seems, indeed, reason to believe, that the intended changes were pro- 
posed under a misapprehension as to the peculiar character and exigencies of 
the church in Wales; as to its population, its extent, and its revenues. 

the population of North Wales may, perhaps not equal the numbers com- 
prised in some of the English sees; but the duties and responsibilities of a 
bishop are not to be estimated solely by this criterion, without reference to 
the extent of the diocese, and the facilities of communication with the episcopal 
residence. The new dioceses of Newfoundland, Antigua, and Tasmania, com- 
plising respectively 92,000, 97,000, and 115,000 inhabitants, have been 
obviously established with just reference to the extent and physical difficulties, 
rather than to the mere population of those districts; and the same principle 
should with due limitation be applied to North Wales. It should be remem- 
bered, that in whichever of the present cities the bishop of the united sees may 


* The bishops Davies, Morgan, and Parry, the translators of the Scriptures into 
Welsh ; Griffith, an uncompromising royalist, and one of the compilers of the bap- 
tismal service for adults; Lloyd, one of the seven bishops, and a distinguished scholar ; 


the munificent Barrow ; the apostolical Beveridge, not to mention the many eminent 
prelates during the last century. 
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reside, it will be impossible for the poorer and more remote of the clergy to 
enjoy that frequent personal communication, which has been usual, and which 
is so desirable for the satisfaction of the bishop, and the advantage of those 
placed under his spiritual care. At the same time the ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments are almost entirely in episcopal presentation, and any union, which 
concentrated the whole of North Wales, would throw upon a single individual! 
a greater and more onerous responsibility than belongs to any English bishop, 
while it would diminish his power of employing this patronage with discrimi- 
nation founded upon personal intercourse with his clergy. 

Nor can these benetices be considered unimportant in respect of their num- 
bers, if it is remembered that they are of unusual extent, the average of their 
area in square miles being more than twice that of English parishes. In many 
places the coexistence of two languages introduces a fresh element of difficulty. 
Not only does the extent of the parish exceed the physical powers of a single 
clergyman, but he has often peculiar need of an assistant, in order to provide 
spiritual instruction for two separate congregations. This too is in a country, 
where the faint remnants of ancestral faith and feeling have to struggle against 
an opposition, which increases daily in activity and daring; where the bulk 
of the population is already half alienated from the church; and even thos 
who profess adherence to her are imbued with the leaven of dissent. III in- 
deed can the clergy in such a position afford to lose the friendly encourage- 
ment and personal superintendence of a bishop; or the prelate, who is to give 
account for such a diocese, be content to have his duties and responsibilities, 
already so onerous, increased two-fold. 

To the above difficulties of mountainous districts and extensive parishes, of 
a scattered population, divided language, and hostile prejudice, are to be added 
those of poverty. It might be expected from the nature of the country, and it 
has been proved in detail by statistical docaments, that the clergy in North 
Wales, both dignified and parochial, have a smaller revenue both in propor- 
tion to territory and to population than their English neighbours. 

This inferiority, however, has other sources besides those natural to the 
country; it has been increased and aggravated to an extent, generally ill un- 
derstood, by impropriations and abstractions of various kinds. Many of these 
may be traced back to the period of national animosity, when tithes were un- 
scrupulously alienated from parishes in Wales for the endowment of English 
monasteries. Passing at the Reformation into the hands of lay impropriators 
or ecclesiastical bodies in England, these revenues became to the native clergy 
a source of weakness instead of strength, connecting them in popular opinion 
by a vague but invidious association with the distant receivers, and loading 
them with the odium of wealth without its reality. 

In other cases the appropriation is of more recent date. The principal 
income of the two bishoprics is derived from sources of this kind; consisting 
generally of parochial tithes, either formerly the endowment of archdeaconries, 
or derived from livings held in commendam. These funds were alienated from 
the parishes in which they arise, in order to augment the inadequate income 
of the bishop. If this purpose is so far attained that it is no longer necessary 
for them to remain attached to the bishopric, they should, on every principle 
of justice, revert to their original object. The number of cases of this desc 1p 
tion is very considerable. Out of 258 parochial benefices, exclusive of site- 
cures, the tithes of 56 belong to private owners; and the tithes of 68 nee 
been either wholly or partially annexed to bishoprics, chapters, and colleges 
out of North Wales, or to bis hoprics and other dignities and to sinecure ane 
ries in that country. The majority of parishes which have suttered this aliena- 
tion, are eminently remarkable for their extent and population, and for theu 
want of adequate spiritual instruction. In the diocese of Bangor* 38,006 souls, 


These figures are from the census of S31, and there has subsequently been some 


increase. 
































































forming one-fourth of the whole population, which amounts to 153,444, reside 
in parishes, of which the tithes are respectively appropriated to the sees of 
Bangor, Lichfield, Chester, or to some college in the universities. In St. Asaph 
a considerable portion of the tithes belongs to lay impropriations and sinecure 
rectories. The latter class of ecclesiastical benetices is in many parts of the 
kingdom scarcely known ; and they nowhere bear so large a proportion to the 
remainder as in this diocese. It is a misapprehension to suppose that any 
advocate of the Welsh church, either in or out of parliament, has recommended 
their continuance ; the only question respecting them is the proper application 
of their revenues. 

It may be proved beyond dispute, that the entire revenues of many of the 
above-mentioned parishes would not be more than sufficient to supply the 
wants of the places in which they arise. The wretched inadequacy of the part 
actually reserved has passed into a proverb. ‘The injurious consequences of 
such destitution are glaring and lamentable. Those parishes are stripped of 
their fair share of religious culture—or receive it in scanty measure from the 
hands of charitable societies. In many cases the incumbents are obliged to 
undertake the duties of two and even three churches. It has been stated, and 
we believe accurately, by the honourable member for Anglesey, that in the 
county which he represents, there are 78 churches and chapels, with only 50 
clergymen to officiate. Here then it is a matter of regret rather than surprise, 
that in many of them, divine service is solemnized only once on the Lord’s 
day. How can this partial deprivation of church ordinances satisfy a people 
craving religious food? If dissent has prevailed in such parishes, let it be 
recollected, they have been limited and stinted in those spiritual services, with- 
out which a church can scarcely exist. 

From what quarter, then, it may be asked, are the additional funds to accrue, 
for the sake of which the proposed union is in a great measure desired? Is it 
from the income of the suppressed bishopric? But this consists of parochial 
tithes, which for every reason addressed to either justice or compassion ought 
to remain inviolate. ‘They were originally given for the benefit of certain 
parishes, and invested with all the sacredness of offerings to God; they were 
appropriated to a local purpose under the pressure of temporary exigency : if 
this has ceased to exist, let them return to parishes where they are claimed by 
the right of original property and the pressure of existing need. Or again, are 
we to depend upon the tithes hitherto attached to sinecure rectories? But 
neither will the recent act for abstracting these revenues produce any consi- 
derable advantage, provided a due regard (as originally contemplated by the 
legislature) be paid to the spiritual destitution of the parishes from which they 
are derived. 

It is a singular infelicity in the measures which we deprecate, that they tend 
to increase and aggravate the evils of former spoliations and abstractions, under 
circumstances far less excusable. If our tithes were formerly attached to Eng- 
lish monasteries, it was inthe time of civil warfare. If the tithes of archdeacon- 
ries or parochial benefices were attached to our bishoprics, the income so de- 
rived was spent in our country. It was a source of local and public charity ; 
it enabled our prelates to promote every good work, to conciliate affection 
towards their person and their office by conferring benefits upon the country, 
and to encourage the liberality of others by an example of pious munificence. 
Frequently it returned in some degree to the parish from which it sprang, and 
formed a partial compensation for any departure from its original purpose. 
Widely different has been the portion in this respect of parishes which contri- 
bute to the income of our bishops, and that of others where the tithes have 
been appropriated to laymen. In the former cases, liberal additions have been 
made to the stipend of the incumbent; in the latter the income, which was 
fixed three centuries ago, remains unchanged, and apparently unchangeable ; 
he only thing stationary amid general progress; unimproved amid the im- 
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provement of all around. Deplorable as this must appear in its practical 
bearing upon religion, such is the state to which it is proposed to reduce a still 
larger portion of our church and country. For it is manifest that the provi- 
sions of the Act 6 & 7 Gul. IV. transfer the tithes of our most populous 
parishes, not to a friendly and revered pastor or munificent neighbour, but to 
some remote and opulent district, without hope of return, or reason for the 
transfer. 

Such a diversion of the tithes of North Wales, connected with the suppres- 
sion of one of its sees, exhibits a case of injury, to which there has been no 
parallel since the Great Rebellion. It abstracts revenues of which there is an 
urgent want in Wales to objects with which Wales has no immediate concern 
—objects which are most alien to the original design of those who bestowed 
those revenues—and by a fatal precedent endangers the security of all pro- 
perty, at least of all ecclesiastical property. 

The contemplated arrangements exhibit also a curious inconsistency. Ifa 
new bishop is wanted in England, the necessary expense must be defrayed by 
the church in North Wales from its superabundant affluence. But when the 
Welsh chapters were to be re-organized, they were deemed too poor to enjoy a 
parity of honours with the English cathedrals; and even when upon the 
strong remonstrances of our rulers and advocates ‘an equality of numbers was 
concoded, this boon was coupled with a curtailment of the prospective incomes 
of the deaneries and of the emoluments of the archdeaconries and canonries, 
far within the minimum of the income allotted to the English cathedrals. 

One great reason originally urged for the union of the two bishoprics was 
the prospective augmentation of the ‘‘ poor and populous vicarages in the 
united dioceses.” [First Report, March 17, 1835.] Undoubtedly this induce- 
ment had its weight as a palliation of the measure with some of our advocates; 
but neither the bishops nor the clergy of North Wales from first to last have 
ever assented to it. Itis upon a combination of Church principles and old 
national associations, upon a conviction of the value of episcopal government, 
a dread of removing the ancient landmarks, and a deep sense of the nature, the 
re sponsibility, and the dangers of our spiritual position, that we ground our 

earnest though respectful protest against any such measure. It is true, we 
have felt surprise, that the commissioners should not have adhered to their 
original plan; that tuey should have suppressed an episcopal seat upon plea of 
benefiting its diocese, and should subsequently have determined to apply the 
funds so acquired to other sees and to another country. And since an argu- 
ment for the intended arrangements }) s been the supposed prospect of funds 
for other purposes, it has been the object of these statements to shew the fal- 
lac V of such expect itions, and thus de: troy the principal inducement to the 
change which we deprecate. Should indeed the union, against which we must 

continue to protest, be carried . .to effect, such an application of the revenues 
as was promised in the First Report of the Commissioners would be less 
fraught with what in the popular eye appears injustice. So far, however, are 
the clerg ry from considering a provision drawn from such a source desirable, 
that the very persons whom it is proposed to benefit were the foremost to reject, 
with almost unanimous repugrance, the dangerous offer. No increase of our 
personal income would repay us for our loss as members and ministers of the 
primitive and atticted church of our forefathers; nor reconcile us toa measure 
which not only involves a melancholy disregard of the past, but inflicts a positive 
injury at present, and ss pregnant with danger is a precedent for the future. 
Che main object therefore of our exertions, the end for which we summon 
every devoted churchman to co-operate with us by all means consistent with 
the bond ot peace and Christian charity, is the preservation of our apostolical 
bishoprics in their primitive form No inconsiderable matter for congratula- 
tion and for encouragement to renewed exertions may be found in the present 
aspect of affairs. The temporary panic, which seemed at one period to pa- 
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ralyse the friends of the church, has been succeeded by more fervent zeal in 
her behalf, and general apathy as to the particular question at issue has been 
roused into earnest attentionand sympathy. Men are aware, that the founda- 
tion of new bishoprics is required, rather than the destruction of those which 
have existed for so many centuries. The general voice of the church has made 
itself audibly heard to this effect in petitions from all parts of the kingdom, as 
well as from her most dignified and learned bodies. Nor has the grave silence 
of her representatives assembled in convocation been less significant. 

Such a manifestation of feeliag has already been highly beneficial, nor is it 
probable that its renewal, which we earnestly and respectfully solicit, will fail, 
under the Divine blessing, to produce its due effect. The result of discussion 
has been to strengthen rather than diminish the general conviction in favour 
of our claims. Of the two great arguments against us, namely, the difficulty 
of procuring funds from other sources, and the embarrassment as to a seat in 
the House of Lords, the first has been sufficiently disposed of. In regard to 
the second, it may be observed, that while the proportion of temporal peers has 
been so largely and so frequently increased, the addition of a single spiritual 
peer could scarcely create any reasonable jealousy; nor is it desirable that the 
church should delay every beneficial measure, until it is hailed with the uni- 
versal concurrence of her enemies as well as her friends; still less that, in 
default of such concurrence, she should endeavour to procure it by the inflic- 
tion of suicidal injury upon her most sacred institutions. If, however, the crea- 
tion of a new spiritual peer be considered too bold a step, the suggestion made 
by our noble advocate the Earl of Powis has been generally considered unob- 
jectionable, and would be thankfully accepted as an alternative.* It may be 
added that the experience of the past year has refuted an assertion made on 
high authority as to the satisfactory result of uniting bishoprics, even under 
circumstances far less peculiar than those of the present case. An address has 
been presented to the primate, bearing signatures from no less than 168 clergy- 
men in the united dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, wyich, while it expresses 
their regret that the union should have taken place, furnishes the strongest 
proof that such a measure must be considered a calamity to be avoided, rather 
than an example for imitation. 

Upon the whole, as we have every incentive on the ground of duty to renew 
our exertions, so we have every reason to hope they may be crowned with suc- 
cess. Such is the nature of the case, that our most dreaded opponents may 
be expected most cordially to rejoice, if it can be shewn that the evil which 
we deprecate is unnecessary. We are fully persuaded and most readily acknow- 
ledge, that their only motive was the desire to carry out a comprehensive 
scheme for the general benefit of the church in Great Britain. Yet not less 
strongly does the painful conviction force itself upon our minds, that their act 
is Wrong in its principle, and likely to be disastrous in its consequences. Con- 
sidered merely in itself, the suppression of an ancient bishopric of the church 
or Christ would almost seem like sacrilege. If, however, the measure is justi- 
fied as an attempt to supply the necessities of another part of the church, 
we teply, that it proceeds upon mistaken data, and that its end can only be 
attained by means of the greatest injustice. If, again, it is extenuated on ac- 
count of the difficulties respecting temporal rank, most justly has a distinguished 
prelate declared, that ‘to restrict the spiritual efficiency of the church by the 
Measure of its temporal honours would be a subserviency to precedent, a 
chaining of the living to the dead, a temporizing with the important respon- 


* It has been also suggested, in one of the numerous petitions upon this subject, 
that when by the operation of the act for the performance of the episcopal functions 
a prelate is practically removed from parliament, or when from bodily infirmities he 
might be unwilling to attend his duties therein, his place might be thus supplied so 
4s to retain as nearly as possible thirty effective lords spiritual in the House of Peers. 
212 
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sibilities and high functions of the church, which he, for one, could never 
approve of.” Or, if the surrender of a sacred institution is intended to appease 
the jealousy of lukewarm friends or open enemies, may it not be urged, 
that such a destruction of ancient bulwarks, such a forgetfulness of avowed 
principles, such a compliance on the part of the attacked with the vague de- 

sires of their assailants, have ever been the fatal signs of decay? With all 
sincere and affectionate deference to those revered guides who have hitherto 
opposed our prayer, we earnestly entreat that the hasty measures of alarm 
may not be established as permanent and ruinous precedents. We respect- 
fully urge the unparalleled difficulties of our position ; and while we heartily 
rejoice that other parts of the church are to be strengthened by the extension 
of episcopacy, we trust that our own elder branch may not be weakened by 
its practical withdrawal. And as hitherto the effect of inquiry has been to 
awaken the attention and increase the sympathy of our English brethren, we 
hope with confidence that their righteous efforts may be successfully renewed ; 
that the spiritual inheritance of our forefathers may be transmitted unimpaired 
to our children ; and that a calamity may be averted, in which not only the 
just interests of North Wales, but the principles, and perhaps the prospects, 
of the church throughout Great Britain are necessarily involved. 


Nore.—The following information, drawn from the best sources of in- 
formation to which access could be had at this distance from the metropolis, 
is submitted to the public :— 

Contribution made at present by the larger sees .. .. «- =» £16,000 

Augmentations at present paid to the smaller sees ..  «. -- = 11,350 





Surplus that may be immediately available... .. .. .. 4,650 

Contributions to be made hereafter by the larger sees, exclusive 
of St. Asaph and Bangor .. .. 1. ee ee ee ee ee ~©——«18,000 
22,650 


Prospective augmentation of the smaller sees after the vacancies 
occurring, certainly not exceeding .. +. .. «2 e+ «+ 17,800 
Leaving a balance (exclusive of accumulation from money al- 
ready derived from the larger sees, &c., and not as believed 
yet distributed) for endowment of the new see of Manchester, 
the incomes of St. Asaph and Bangor being thus untouched . 4,850 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


fHE PROPOSED STATUTE—DE DISCIPLINA THEOLOGICA. 


Wukn men have advanced far in any erroneous course the retracing 
their steps is matter of extreme difficulty. ‘There are always so many 
more reasons for allowing things to take their course, especially in 
corporate bodies, than for making an effort to give them a new direc- 
tion, that there will generally, and providenti: ully, be a Inajority who 
feel their interests—a word by which nothing sordid or discreditable is 
intfended—incline them to a conservation of the present order of 
things—be it what it may. 

Unhappily, however, when the way becomes narrow, this disposition 
avoid retreat inclines such bodies sometimes to leave behind them 
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rights and provisions essential to their well-being and respectability ; 
and as they plod on from century to century, and the path again be- 
comes wider and more exposed, and the want of what was left behind 
begins to be felt, something else, which promises to answer its purpose, 
is procured; and though it has all the imperfections inseparable from 
substitutes in general, it answers a temporary purpose, and preserves 
from further injury or contempt the institution it cannot honour, 

Some of these observations apply to the conduct of both universities 
as to degrees. In the sixteenth century, a degree was a substantial 
honour; it indicated a certain proficiency in the faculty to which it 
pertained ; and the fact of having taken a lower degree was no pre- 
sumption that a man would be able to proceed, ‘The earlier pages of 
Wood's “ Fasti” contain, in almost every column, the names of per- 
sons who “ did supplicate,” and were not admitted; and these not 
always inconsiderable men. But such entries grow scarcer before the 
conclusion of the volumes, and no person who had knowledge of Latin 
to go through the ordinary preliminaries, had probably any reason to 
complain of the severity of his ordeal. 

Thus matters went on until a comparatively recent period. It was 
evident, then, that something must be done to raise the standard of 
attainments which degrees implied. It was equally evident that the 
length of time a man had been ostensibly engaged in any study 
was not a sufficient general te8t of his proficiency in it. Hence a pre- 
liminary examination was resorted to, and its result was undoubtedly 
to raise the value of the degree of B.A. 

This minimum of attainment was and is respectable for the lowest 
degree. But there was a host of motives which made graduation in 
the higher faculties desirable to many who had no wish to compete 
for them in the field of literary exertion, There were fellowships 
which could only be retained by proceeding in divinity or law; and 
chureh dignities, which seemed to call for an appropriate university 
distinetion, 

But there is nothing of which men of mature age and independent 
circumstances are so jealous as failure in any respect which implies 
mental inferiority. Disappointments sit light upon youths who have 
not yet lost the instincts and sympathies of boyhood. A mere pass 
may then be a hoon, failure for honours but the misfortune of a day ; 
even plucked men soon muster courage to try again, and in some 
lew instances prove to the world how very idle or careless they must 
have been, by the display of good abilities. Not so the aspirants for 
higher degrees. Life’s browner shadows are coming on them. — Less 
disposed to think much of a name, and more susceptible to the sting 
ofa rebuff than alive to the grace of un honour, they would turn away 
lrom anything that required a temporary submission to their peers, 
Unless accompanied by some very solid consideration. Reasons 
enough, then, would be at hand to offer in opposition to any statute 
placing impediments in the way of divinity degrees. Latin, as a 
spoken langnage, is so obsolete in the universities, that it may be fairly 

questioned, if, of the many who write it with fluency and elegance, 
more than a very few could hold a bona fide disputation in it with 
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any credit to themselves. And though this is to be regretted, yet it 
would not be of much importance where good evidence could be 
shewn, that the stores locked up in the learned languages were acces- 
sible, and had, to some considerable extent, been explored by the can- 
didates. ‘To restore Latin as a medium of communication, would 
obviously be impossible in the present state of society ; and to acquire 
it for one particular effort, thereafter to be for ever laid aside, almost 
equally so. Under these circumstances, it was most difficult for the 
university to raise the value of the higher degrees by bringing them 
back to what the ‘y originally were, 

At the same time this obje ct ap pe ars to be in the course of accom- 
plishment. In the professorial statute of 1842, provisions were 
made to enable students to acquire that theological knowledge which 
previously had been placed too little within their reach. As this 
course of study was to succeed the first degree in arts, to occupy a 
year, and terminate in an examination be fore the new theological 
board, it promised to supply a great desideratum: only it had this 
defect—it led to nothing. 

It had not been long in operation, however, when the dispute arose 
between Mr. Mac Mullen and the regius professor—both parties claim- 
ing a right to select the thesis. Legal proceedings ensued ; but the 
laby rinth into which they appeared to lead prevented them from being 
followed to their ultimate extent. In the me antime, some measure 
for the prevention of future differences was required from the univer- 
sity, and the new theological board seems at once to have suggested 
itself'as the proper tribunal to which the claims of candidates for a 
B.D. should be referred ; and the examination in this case is a no greater 
hardship than the examination for a B.A., nor more intimate ly con- 
nected with the degree aimed at. 

The real examination then, is that of the theological board ; the pre 
Jorma examination, that of the regius professor ; such appears to be the 
intended operation of the statute ; and for this end, an objectionable 
clause giving the regius professor a right to peruse the candidate's 
essay after it had been read, thus establishing, in fact, two exami- 
nations for one degree, has been withdrawn. Another improvement 
is, that its action is deferred, all members matriculated before Michael- 
mas Term, 1840, being re ‘hie ved from the operation of the statute. 

Thus no new disadv: antages (7) will be imposed on any who could have 
been supposed to re gard them in that light, or could not lay their 
plans to provide against them. 

The statute, however, does not seem likely to pass without opposi- 
tion. It originated in an ill-contrived atte mpt to impose a theological 
test in a disputed matter, and it is therefore assumed that it is in- 
tended to be used for polemical purposes, It is impossible to say it 
will not, but really the prob: ability scarcely seems one of those which 
need be contemplated. 

That any possible examination could be so conducted as not to im- 
pose some sort of theological test, no one can imagine who does not 
enter into the scheme of edue: ating children religious sly, but not of any 
particular religion. That Dr. Hampden is not the re gius profe ssor 
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whom the writer would wish to have for an examiner, is certain; 
and that it is possible a professor might, by constantly rejecting the 
candidate's theses, succeed in forcing him to take some polemical thesis 
of his own, and. having so entrapped him, that the vice-chancellor, 
being always, of course, of exactly the same complexion of theology 
as the regius professor, would, of course, support him in his iniquitous 
proceedings. It is possible, also, that the education of the candidates 
may have a bias, and the theological board the same, and the regius 
professor the same, and the vice-chancellor the same, and thus all may 
conspire to keep out of the faculty of theology, some very deserving 
person, who knows better than all of them put together. 

But are these the probabilities reasonable men look to? Is there 
any possible method of establishing a divinity examination without 
the possibility of abuse? And is it not a disgrace of the deepest dye 
upon the university, to confer degrees in divinity without some evi- 
dence, both of orthodoxy and proficiency in the candidate? And is 
it a sufficient argument against such trial as is here supposed, that by 
some strange and presposterous combination of circumstances, the 
tribunal might become heterodox, and, although itself ia a state of 
constant lapse, retain its heterodoxy. 

The measure in question is one which promises many blessings to 
the church, and will create no inconvenience to any candidate who 
has a sufficient motive to take his B.D. degree, unless, knowing he 
has to deal with a professor of suspected orthodoxy, he proposes some 
thesis, which will bring on a collision. The man who would act thus, 
would do no credit to any one of that multitude of fellowships, which, 
it is said, will be thus placed at the disposal of this formidable host 
of examiners, although he might be effective enough in promoting 
clamour against such a measure as the present. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Chester, at Chester Cathedral ... eve ox 
Bishop of Lichfield, All Souls’ Chureb, Langham Place 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral 
Bishop of London one eee ene bis 
Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral 


Mareh 3rd 


Bishop of Worcester, in the Chapel of Hartlebury Castle -- 
DEACONS. 
Name. Deg. , College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Lineoln, by 1. d. 
| ’ ’ 
Archdall, H. M. ...... | BA. | Trinity Dublin ‘S Bp. Down, Con- 
io t nor, & Dromore, 
Be ein Le eee ee Trinity Dublin | Chester 
~ b Leopold J... | Bia. St. John’s Oxford London 
iddulph, John........ B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Salisbury 
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Name. 
SO ae send 
Calley, Chas. B....... 
Chawner, W. ......02..+ 
Gocki.d<- Fe Te Bi sae 
Cook, Edward W...... 


Dennis, Samuel........ | 


Dowding, ,% sene 
Downman, H. T. ..... 


Dudman, Lumsden S. 


Eggleston, Philip...... 


Ellis, Richard ...... abil 
Faulkner, W. B. ...... 
Fletcher, H. ‘T. ....... 


Foster, F. A. la Trobe 
Glyn, C. 


Hall, Joseph ........+++. 
Hardisty, W. Lane... 
Hardy, James ...... eee 


Harries, J. H. A....... 
Hleawood, FE. Browne 


Hombersley, W. ...... 
Houghton, George M. 
Howard, Henry ....... 


Hudson, Anthony T. 


fo ae 
Sey ee ainna 
Jervis, Sampson 
Pema, WE Bis iseccicsex 
Kent, Anthony ........ 
Kinloch, Alfred ....... 
Laurence, Hlezekiah 

( Literate) 
Davett, Jolrn..cccccccccs 
Lyon, Ss. : Ce eeeeeesense 
Marshall, W. J........ : 
Mason, John ........... 
Molesworth, Paul W. 
Moody, N, J e cece eeeeee 
Newington, Philip.... 


Noesgen, Cc. W. ( Lit. ? 
Colonial) 4 


Norman, Manners O. 
Oddie, G. Augustus... 
Pollexfen, John Hi. ... 
Pope, Thomas Alder 
Pratt, Charles, jun., 
Redfern, R. S. .. 
Richardson, J. 


Sangster, Charles 
Sheldon, R. W. ....... 
Stokes, Henry John... 
Stuart, John F...., 
Swire, John 
Palman, W. 
late, Francis 


+o 


ee ee 


| 


| 
| 


Deg. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
HLA. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


eer 


B.A. 
BsA- 
B.A. 
B.A- 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A 

B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
Hh. Ae 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


ORDINATIONS, 


College. 


W orcester 
Worcester 
St. John's 


Brasennose 


St. John’s 


‘Trinity 


Caius 


St. David's, Lam. 


Wadham 


St. Bees’ 

St. Bees’ 
Sidney Sussex 
St. Bees’ 
Oriel 

Trinity 
Corpus Christi 
St. John's 
Queens’ 
‘Trinity 
Christ Church 


Christ Church 
Lincoln 


Magdalen Hall | 


Jesus 

Trinity 
‘Trinity 
Trinity 
Queens’ 

Oriel 

St. Mary Hall 


Catherine Hall 


‘Trinity 
Queens’ 

New Inn Hall 
St. John’s 
Oriel 
Worcester 


Corpus Christi 


University 
Queen’s 

J eCsus 
Trinity 
Queens’ 
Trinity 
Exeter 


King’s& Brasen. 


St. John’s 
‘Trinity 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
University 
King’s 


University 


University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxford 


Cumberland 
Cumberland | 
Camb. | 
eve eee | 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxtord 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 


Camb, 


Dublin 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxtord 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxtord 


eee eer 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 





j 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Chester 
Worcester 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Ripon 


Salisbury, by 1. 
Bp. of Exeter. 


Salisbury 
Chester 


{ London, by 
Q¢ Abp. Canterbury. 


Ripon 

Ripon 
London 
Chester 
Chester 
Peterborough 
Lichfield 
London 
Worcester 
Lichfield 


London, by 


Peterborough 
Lichtield 
Lincoln 


}. 
12 Abp. Canterbury, 


d 


d, 


1. 


{ Peterborough, |. d 


l 


Bp. of Norwich 


Chester 
Chester 
Peterborough 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


London 


Peterborough 
Chester 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 


London 


Peterborough 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
London 
Peterborough 
Chester 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Ripon 
Lineoln 
Lichtield 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Worcester 


Name. 
Thompson, HH. ......++- 
Tomlinson, E. .....ee+- 
Troughton, T. ......++ 
‘Turner, Charles ....... 


Wade, W. D. ......0+00e 


Walker, Ex cccccocccccces 
Waudby, W. R. P.... 
Way, William ........ 
Welby, G. Ga: ctatennses 
Whitby, R. Vernon... 
Whyte, J. BR. .scceccees 
Wileom, Ts cccxccesscscs 
Woolward, A. G....... 
Wortham, Henry...... 
Wright, David......... 


Appleton, J. ceccccsesees 
Beardsworth, George. 


Beilby, F< ccoccoscocssees 
Bradshaw, James...... 
Cartledge, We: Bictatess 
Clie, Ga Ths ccccvedes 
Cole, George Edward 
Cockett, William ...... 
Cobb, William ......... 
Cross, William ......... 
Crossland, Thomas ... 
Dyson, Francis, jun... 
Earle, John Charles... 
Evans, James Joyce... 
Pires os Es sistemas 
Preteleet , Gea scscaccccess 
Fortescue, Henry R. 
Garnett, W. B........- 
Greaney; Welw xccksakes 
Greenwood, Henry B. 
Grey, William ......06. 
Harward, John F. ... 
SERN: Wee casecscrcans 
Mughneds We iccsccssess 
Hinxman, John N. ... 
Holmes, W. Groome 
Houghton, Robert W. 


Hunter, James......... 


Jarvis, Edwin George 
Jeaffreson, C. B. ...... 
em: ©. Fs Biss viavons 
Jones, Wi Hi. cccicccas 
Lateward, J. D. ...... 
Lowe, Noel 
ceccanca,) 
Mills, Robert H. W. 
Morrison, A. J. W.... 
Northeote, G. B. 
Nutt, George 


eeeee eeeeeee 


| 
| 


Deg. 
BoA. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
Be Ae 


BA. 
BA. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


R.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.Ae 
M.A+ 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
D.Ae 
B.A. 
B.A- 
B.A, 
BA. 
B.A. 
B.A- 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 

see 


eee 
B.Ae 
B.A. 


B.A, 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B. Ae 


>..° ’ 
Pain, Andrew Reid... B.A. 


Paravacini, F. B 


BAe 


ORDINATIONS, 


College. 
Magdalen Hall | 
Trinity 
Trinity 
St. John’s | 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
St. Bees’ 
‘Trinity 
‘Trinity 
Emmanuel 
Downing 
St. Bees’ 
Magdalen | 


«Jesus 


Magdalen Hall | 

PRIESTS. 
Catherine Hall 
St. John’s 


St. Bees’ 
Catherine Hall 
St. John’s 
Merton 

St. Mary’s Hall 
Trinity 

Christ Church 
Queens’ 
Sidney Sussex 
New Inn Hall 
St. Edm. Hall 
Trinity 
Queens’ 
Brasennose 
Exeter 
Brasennose 
Clare Hall 
Catherine Hall 
Magdalen Hall 
St. John’s 
University 

St. Bees’ 
Trinity 
Wadham 
Trinity 


College, Is- 
lington 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
Clare Hall 
St. Bees’ 
St. Bees’ 
Queen’s 
Catherine Hall 
Christ Church | 


Y Col Miss. 


Trinity 
Exeter 
Worcester 
Pembroke 
Worcester 


University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Dublin 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Oxtord 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Durham 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Cumb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 


{ 
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Ordaining Bishop. 


Salisbury 
Chester 
Chester 
Worcester 


Ripon, by I. d. from 


Bp. of Kildare. 


Chester 
Chester 
London 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Lincoln 


Ripon 


Chester 


London, by 1. 
Abp. of Canterb. 
Chester 

Lichfield 


Chester 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
London 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Chester 
Lichfield 
Salisbury 
Lichfield 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 


London 


Lincoln 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 


ad. 
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462 ORDINATIONS. 


Name. Deg. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Perry, S. G. F......... Trinity Camb. Chester 
Pidcock, Benjamin... 8.a. © Corpus Christi Camb. | Lichfield 
Power, J. P..... tte. | Cds Queens’ Camb. | Chester 
Pratt, James M. ...... B.A. | St. John’s Camb. Lichfield 
Raven, J. D....000..0068 | Bea. | St. Mary, Mag. | Camb. Chester 
Rawson, William...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lichfield 
Rediwea; W.Ts sve ve | Magdalen Hall Oxford | Chester 
Reynolds, P. ......00. Ba. | Trinity Dublin | Chester 
Rigg, Jose scvcvsesenscces M.A. | New Inn Hall | Oxford | Chester 
Robins, Henry......... B.A. | Wadham Oxford | London 
Rushton, James ...... g.A. St. John’s , Camb. Lichfield 
BR Pivitacckaiavasaces — St. Bees’ , pee ite | Chester 
Shaw, Morton .......... BeAs Brasennose Oxford | London 
Shea, R. F. J. cvcsceess M.A. | Trinity Dublin | Chester 
Shackleton, W. ....... Bea. | Catherine Hall Camb. | Chester 


Skrine, W. H.. «0000000. | n.A. | Christchurch Oxford yo mig 
Smith, Sidney L....... im.a. | St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Snow, G. D’Ovley ... | pea. | St. Mary Hall = Oxford Salisbury 

Spong, John Fuller... | Bea. Caius Camb. London 

Steedman, Samuel W. | B.A. Christchurch Oxford | Lichfield 

Symonds, G, E. ...... | B.A. Lincoln Oxford poo od . 
Thompson, P. ........ | B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. | Chester 

Twopeny, T. N. ...... BA. Oriel Oxford | Peterborough 
UOT: ad. Ts cinsiinses B.A. Caius Camb. Chester 

Warner, G. A. G. ... | Ba. ‘Trinity Dublin | Chester 

Wilshire, E. Chapman © s.a. St. John’s Camb. Salisbury 

Yarker, John ......... s.c.t. New Inn Hall Oxford London 


OC OR ONTO IRS 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bristol,at Gloucester, on Sunday,April 14. 

The Lord Bishop of Rochester, at 
Rochester, in April. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester, at 
Chichester, on Trinity Sunday, June 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter, at Exeter, 
on Trinity Sunday, June 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, at Lin- 
coln, on Trinity Sunday, June 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, at 
Peterborough,on Trinity Sunday, June 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury (for 
Bishop of Bath and Wells), at Wells, 
on Trinity Sunday, June 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichtield, at ——, 
on Trinity Sunday, June 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely, at London, 
on Sunday, June 9. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester, at 
Worcester, on Sunday, July 21. 

The Lord Bishop of London has given 
notice, that after January, 1845, he can- 
not admit as a candidate for deacon’s 


orders any graduate of the University of | 


Cambridge who has not passed the volun- 


tary theological examinations. Similar 
ry’ . . ’ t 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and | 


notices have been given by the Bishops 
of Lincoln and Exeter. 

The Bishop of Gloucester has signified 
his intention of requiring from all gra- 
duates of the University of Cambridge, 
who shall present themselves to him as 
candidates for holy orders after Michael- 
mas next, certificates of having passed 
the theological examination. 





CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
during the ensuing summer, 

The Lord Bishop of London, at 
Christ’s Church, Newgate-street, Wed- 
nesday, April 24; St. Mary’s, Islington, 
Monday, May 6; St. James's, West- 
minster, Tuesday, May 7; St. Philip's, 
Stepney, Wednesday, May 8; Parish 
Church, Marylebone, Monday, May 13 ; 


' St. Luke’s church, Chelsea, Wednesday, 


May 15. 
The Lord Bishop of Ely, during the 


month of June next, in Cambridgeshire 
and Suffolk. 
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The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in Hert- 
fordshire, in June next; Buckingham- | 
shire, July; Nottinghamshire, August or 
September. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, in Sep- 
tember and October next, in Salop and 
Derby. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford, Berkshire 
and South of Oxon, in May and June 
next, 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Field, Rev. E., M.A., to the Bishopric 
of Newfoundland. 

Clive, Rev. W., V. of Welshpool, to be 
Archdeacon of Montgomery. 

Jones, Rev. J., V. of Llanvachreth, to 
be Archdeacon of Anglesey. 

Askew, Rev. J., of Emmanuel Coll., 
Camb., to the P. C. of Ashchurch, 
Gloucestershire; pat., the Rev. J. 
Askew. 

Barker, Rev. W. Gibbs, B.A. of St. 
John’s Coll., Camb., to the R. of Mat- 
lock, Derbyshire. 

Barlow, Rev. J., to the V. of Shalford 
with Bromley, Surrey ; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Barlow, Rev. C. Torrington, to be Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Viscountess 
Dowager Torrington. 

Barton, Rev. R., M.A., Prebend of St. 
John’s, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church, to the Living of St. 
George’s, Dublin. 

Basseit, Rev. C., to the P. C. of Monk- 
nash, Glamorganshire. 

Bayley, Rev. T., B.A., to the R. of 
Northmarden, and C, of Eastmarden. 

Bayly, Rev. E. Goodenough, to the R. 
of Langton Matravers, Dorset. 

Beaumont, Rev. J. Akroyd, of Trinity 
Coll., to the P. C. of St. Mary, 
Quarry hill, Leeds; pat., the Vicar of 
Leeds. 

Bowles, Rev. Albany, to the R. of Send 
with Ripley, Surrey. 


Boys, Rev. H., late Assistant Minister | 
of St. Peter’s, Eatonesquare, toa Chap- | 


laincy in the Bengal Presidency. 
Bridge, Rev. S., late Senior Curate and 
Evening Lecturer at St. Mary, Isling- 
ton, to the P. C. of St. Matthew, 
Denmark-hill, 
Broadley, Rev. A., C. of Bridport, to the 





V. of Bradpole, Dorset ; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Bruce, Rev. W., to be Chaplain to J. 
Bruce Price, Esq., High Sheriff of 
Glamorganshire. 

Butt, Rev. Phelpes J., of Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford, to be one of the Chaplains to 
the Earl of Besborough. 

Carnegie, Rev. J., to the V. of Bishop- 
stone, Sussex. 

Chilcott, Rev. W. F., R. of Monksilver, 
Somerset, and Rural Dean of the 
Jurisdiction of Dunster, to the vacant 
Prebendal Stall of Easton in Gordano, 
diocese of Salisbury. 

Clarke, Rev. J. A., to the C. of Staver- 
ton, near Daventry. 

Cole, Rev. F., to the V. of St. Issey, 
Cornwall. 

Corfe, Rev. J., late R. of Allhallows-.on- 
the-Walls, to the R. of St. Petrock, 
Exeter. 

Crosthwaite, Rev. J.C., Dean's Vicar of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, to 
the R. of the united parishes of St. 
Andrew Hubbard and St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London; pat., the Duke of North- 
umberland. 

Crowley, Rev. J. Campbell, to the R, of 
St. John, Cornwall, on the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Crowley, of Torpoint. 

Cubitt, Rev. G. J., to the R. of St. 
Thomas, Winchester. 

Dakins, Rev. J. Horsley, to be one of 
the Chaplains in Ordinary to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 


Dalton, Rev. S., to the C. of Tarvin, 


Cheshire. 

Dennis, Rev. R. N., to the R. of East 
Blatchington, Sussex ; pat., the Rev. 
N. R. Dennis. 

Disney, Rev. J., C. of Claypole, Lin- 
colnshire, to the C. of Christ Church, 
Newark. 

Driffield, Rev. G. Townshend, Fell. of 
Brasennose Coll., Oxford, to the R. 
of Stratford, Bow, Middlesex ; pats., 
Brasennose Coll., Oxon. 

Eden, Rev. J. P., P. C. of Coundon, to 
the R. of Redmarshall, Durham, 

Edgell, Rev. Harry, R. of Nacton, Suf- 
folk, to be Chaplain to Sir Phili 
Broke, Bart., High Sheriff of Suf- 
folk. 

Erskine, Rev, Hay Macdowell, of Forth- 
ampton, to be Chaplain to Joseph 
Yorke, Esq , High Sheriff of Glouces- 


tershire. 
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Everett, Rev. C. W., C. of Sparsholt, to 
be Chaplain to Edwin Martin Atkins, 
Esq., Shenff cf Berkshire. 

Eyre, Rev. F. J., to be Chaplain to G. 
KE. Eyre, Esq., Sheriff of Wilts. 

Farley, Rev. G., to the P. ( 
Wilts. 

Finch, Rev. M. J., of St. Helen's, to the 
Stipendiary Curacy of St. George's 
Church, Kendal, Westmorland. 

Foot, Rev. Mr., to the C. of Cappoquin, 
diocese of Lismore. 

Fry, Rev. W. B., to the R. and V. of 
Kilruane, near Ne: agh, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. Mr. Townsend. 

Gibson, Rev. b., M.A., of Corpus Cliristi 
Coll., Camb., to the united Rectories 
of St. Mary Abchurch and St. Law- 
rence Pountney, in the city of Lon- 
don, 

Glynn, Rev. T., to the C. of Winwick, 
Northamptonshire. 

CGinthth, Rev. D. EL., V. of Cadoxton, to 
be Chaplain to Howell Gwyn, Esq., 
Lligh Sherit? for Breconshire. 

Gunning, Rev. J. W., to the P. C. of 
east Boldre, Hants. 


*, of Cherhill, | 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLKi ENCkK. 


Welborne, Norfolk; pat., Mrs, Do- 
rothy, 


- Jones, Rev. H., to the V. of Holywell, 


j 
i 
| 


| 


Hale, Rev. G. C.,of Trinity Coll., Camb., | 


to the V. of Hayes, Middlesex, on the 
presentation of John Hambrough, Esq., 
of Steephill Castle, Isle of Wight. 

Halliwell, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Christ 
Church, Wrington, Somerset. 

Harrison, Rev. J., C. of Stepney, and 
late Second Master of the Royal Naval 
School, Camberwell, to be the Master 
of the Andover Grammar School. 

Heslop, Rev. J., to be Chaplain to the 
York Lunatic Asylum, 

Hill, Rev. J., M.A., Clerical Superin- 
tendant of the National Society's 
Traiming Schools, to the Llead Master- 
ship of the Royal Naval Schools at 
Greenwich. 

Hlobhouse, Rev. Reginald, to the R. of 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 

Horstfall, Rev. T., to be Chaplain to the 
Ripon House of Correction. 

Hlowarth, Rev. W., R. of Whitton-cum- 
Thurston, Suffolk, to be Chaplain to 
the High Sherit? of Cambridgeshire 
and Lluntingdonshire. 

Hiudson, Rev. A. T., to the C. of Aylmer- 
ton with Runton, Norfolk. ; 

Ilughes, Rev. F. G., Chaplain to the 
Shipston-on- Stour \ mon, to the C, of 
Tredington, Worcestershire. 


Johnson, Rev. J. Barham, to the R. of 


——— un 


j 


| 


Flintshire. 

Jones, Rev. J. B. G., to the P. C, of 
Boderne, Anglesea. 

Kempe, Rev. J. E, Second Master in 
the Grammar School of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, to the C. of Chipping Bar- 
net. 

Kenworthy, Rev. J., to the R. of Ack- 
worth, Yorkshire; pat., Chane, of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Levett, Rev. J., to the C. 
Northamptonshire. 

Mackenzie, Rev. H., to the P. C. of Gt. 
Yarmouth, Norfolk ; pats., Dean and 
Chapter of Norwich. 

Maclean, Rev. H., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Coventry, to the V. of Cais- 
tor, Lincolnshire. 

Maltby, Rev. R. Brough, one of the Hon, 
Bast India Company’s Chaplains, at 
Neemuch, has been appointed to do 
duty at Ferozepore. 

Marshall, Rev. W. J., to the C. of Clay- 
brook, Leicestershire. 

Mayers, Rev. M. J., to the C. of Stll- 
key and Morston, 

Maxwell, Rev. Michael Heron, to the 
V. of Frampton, Dorset; pats., Mr. 
and Mrs, R. B. Sheridan, of Frampton 
House. 

Meade, Rev. M., to the Prebendal Stall 
of Coombe, diocese of Salisbury. 

Musgrave, Rev. W. P., B. A., of Trin. 
Coll., Camb., to a Canonry in Here- 
ford Cathedral. 

Norman, Rev. M. O., to the C. of 
Stonesby, Leicestershire. 

Oakes, Rev. Hervey Aston Adamson, 
Bb. A., of Jesus Coll., Camb., to the 
living of Nowton, Suffolk ; pat., Mar- 
quis of Bristol. 

O’Brien, Rev. M., M.A., Fell. of Caius 
Coll., Camb., has been elected Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy, by the Council of King’s Coll., 
London, in the room of the Rev. H. 
Moseley, who has been appointed In- 
spector of Normal Schools, by the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

Overton, Rev. | to the R. of Rothwell, 
Lincolnshire. 

Petman, Rev. E., to be Chaplain of the 
Chatham Dockyard Chapel, vice Rev. 
R. Whitehead, superannuated. 


of Kettering, 
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Pollen, Rev. G. P. Boileau, R. of Little | Thompson, Rev. W., Principal of St. 


Bookham, Surrey, to be Chaplain to | Edmund Hall, to the V. of Bramley, 
his brother, Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., Surrey. 


of Ketteringham Hall, High Sheriffof Townley, Rev. R., to the P. C. of St. 


Norfolk. Matthew, Liverpool. 
Pratt, Rev. C., to the C. of Packington, Townsend, Rev. T., Incumbent of 


Leicestershire. _ Shuckburgh, to be Chaplain to Sir 


Pulleine, Rev. R., of Spennithorne, near | = Francis Shuckburgh, Bart., High 
Bedale, to be Chaplain to the Sheriff | Sheriff for Warwickshire. 
of Yorkshire. _ Townshend, Rev. R. C., Incumbent of 

Ray, Rev. G., Fell. of St. Peter’s Coll., | St. Philip's, Liverpool, to be Chaplain 
Camb., to the R. of Statherne, Lei- | to John Owen, Esq., High Sheriff of 
cestershire ; pat., M.of St. Peter’s Coll. | | Montgomeryshire. 

Reid, Rev. T., to the C. of Glossop, | Traherne, Rev. J. M., to be Chancellor 
Derbyshire. of Llandaff. 

Richardson, Rev. J., Second Master Tucker, Rev. Comyns, to the R. of 
of Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar Washford Pyne, Devonshire. 


School, to the R. of St. James, Hey- Tudor, Rev. W. I1., to the R. of Sider- 


wood, near Rochdale. | stone, Norfolk; pat., Marquis of 


Rogers, Rev. G. A., to be Sunday Even- | Cholinondeley. 
ing Lecturer and C. of St. Mary’s, , Turner, Rev. J., R. of Ditton, near 
Islington. | Cambridge, to the V. of Lancaster ; 
| 


Scott, Rev. R., to the R. of Duloe, | pat., George Marton, Esq. 

Cornwall; pat., Balliol Coll., Oxford. | Welby, Rev. G. E., to the C. of Harston, 

Scott, Rev. E. T., to the R. of East- | — Leicestershire. 
bridge, in Romney Marsh ; pat., the | Westmorland, Rev. T., jun., Incumbent 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and to the | of Chapelthorpe, to the V. of Sandall 
P. C. of Hythe ; pat., the R. of Salt- | Magna, Yorkshire; pat., the Lord 
wood for the time being. Chancellor. 

Scott, Rev. T., to the C. of Bishop's | Whitby, Rev. R. V., of Emanuel Coll., 
Canning, Wilts. to the C. of Carlton, Market Bos- 

Sikes, Rev. T., R. of Puttenham, Herts, | worth, Leicestershire. 
to be Chaplain to G. S. Sullivan, Esq., | Witty, Rev. J. F., to the C. of Fye, 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire. | Suffolk. 

Smith, Rev. H., Student of Christ | Woodham, Rev. T. F., to the R. of St. 
Church, to the V. of Butler’s Marston, Peter Cheesehill, Winchester. 
Warwickshire; pats., the Dean and | Woolward, Rev. A. G., B.A. of Mag- 
Chapter of Christ Church. — — dalen Coll., Oxford, to the C. of Ha- 

Smith, Rev. Gerard, to the V. of Cant- bergham Eaves. 
ley, Yorkshire. insane 

Spring, Rev. G. T., to the R. of Haw- CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
ing, Gloucestershire, vacant by the d. 
of the Rev. T. Talbot; pat. H. T. Ackland, Rev. T. G., D.D., Rector of 
Hope, Esq. St. Mildred’s, Bread Street. 

Stanford, Rev. C. S. to the living of St. Barrow, Rev. T., Incumbent Minister of 
John’s, Dublin, vacant by the promo- Skirton, Lancashire. 
tion of the Rev. R. Barton to St. | Beynon, Rev. D., R. of Newbold-upon- 
George’s, in the same city. Stour, Worcestershire. 

Stone, Rev, S., to the C. of St. Andrew, | Blount, Rev. J. B., at Kennington. 
Norwich. _ Burrows, Rev. S., Rector of Sheinton, 

Sutton, Rev. J. H., tothe R.of St. Mary, | Salop. 


Bishophill, Yorkshire. | Carlos, Rev. J., R. of Thorpe-by-Had- 


Symonds, Rev. J., to the C. of Fal- | discoe, Norfolk. 
mouth, | Church, Rev. W., R. of Woolsthorpe, 
Symonds, Rev. H., to be a Minor Lincolnshire. 


_ Canon of Norwich Cathedral. Cotton, Rev. G. Herbert, Incumbent of 
letlow, Rev. J. R., to the first portion of St. Clement’s, Rochdale; pat., the Vv. 
the R. of Pontesbury, Salop. of Roghdale. 
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Creswell, Rev. Dr., V. of Enfield, Mid- 






















dlesex ; pats., Trin. Coll., Camb, 


D’Eye, Rev. N., R. of Thrandeston, 


Suffolk. 
Fleming, Rev. G., of Christ’s Coll., 
Camb. 


Sussex, formerly of Hampstead-heath, 
Middlesex. 

Glaister, Rev. W., late V. of Kirkby 
Fleetham, Yorkshire. 
Goodall, Rev. W., of Dinton Hall, 
Bucks, and R. of Marsham, Norfolk. 
Graham, Rev. J., R. of Tamlaghtard, 
Ireland, 

Ilarling, Rev. J, C. of St. Lawrence, 
Evesham, Worcestershire. 

Jackson, Rev. F. A., V. of Riccal, near 
Selby. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Gilkes, Rev. W., late of Litthke Hampton, | 


| 
| 


| Jones, Rev. T., R. of Ballinasloe. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Lister, Rev. J. Stovin, V. of Luddington, 
Lincolnshire. 

Michell, Rev. J. H., R. of Buckland 
and Kelshall, Herts, and late Fell. of 
King’s Coll., Camb. ; pat. of Buck- 
land, King’s Coll., Camb.; pat. of 
Kelshall, Bishop of Ely. 

Nash, Rev. J., of Flaxbourton, 

Nicholls, Rev. D., V. of Llanegwad. 

Oxenham, Rev. W., V. of Cornwood, 
Devonshire, and Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. 

Price, Rev. B., C. of Gwaingpound 
Chapel, Bedwellty. 

Rodes, Rev. C. H. Reaston, of Barl- 
borough Hall, Derbyshire. 

Watson, Rev. G., V. of Rothwell, Lin- 
colnshire. 
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March 2. 


j 
| 


On Thursday last, the following de- | 


grees were conferred :— 


Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Hall, St. 
Edmund Hall; Rev. M. Calley Morton, | 


Exeter; Rev. J. Morton, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts Ewan Hugh Mac- 
Lachlan, Pembroke ; A. Penrose Forbes, 
Brasenose, 

The election of Proctors for the year 
1844-5, took place on Wednesday :— 

Senior Proctor—Rev. H. P. Guille- 
mard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity. Junior 
Proctor—Rev. R. W. Church, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel. 

On Sunday last, the Rev. Mr, Sibthorp 


received the Holy Communion from the 
hands of the venerable President, in the 


College, 114; R. R. Wheeler Lingen, 
B.A., Fellow of Balliol, 95. 


March 9. 

In a Congregation holden on Thurs- 
day last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Jens Pell, Exeter, 
grand comp.; Hon. E. Leveson Gower, 


Ch. Ch.; H. King, Scholar of Wadham ; 


Rev. G. 


Pretyman, New Inn Hall; 


Augustus W. Warde, New Inn Hall. 


Chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, | 


where he is now staying ona visit. This 


leaves no doubt as to the fact of his hav- 
ing really rejoined the Church of Eng- 
land. 

March 5. 


A Convocation was holden this morn- 


ing for the purpose of electing a Vinerian 
Scholar. 


rows, B.A., Scholar of Wadham, 164; 
A. Bathurst, S.C.L., Fellow of New 


Bachelor of Arts —F¥F. Alexander 
Dawson, New Inn Hall. 

Mr. H. Worsley, B.A. of Exeter, was 
elected and admitted a Michel Scholar 
at Queen’s. 

Mr. Conington, Demy of Magdalen, 
has been elected to the University 
Scholarship. 

March 16. 

In a Congregation holden on Thurs- 
day last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev, W. I’anson, 
University; Rev. G. Appleby Cuxson, 
Magdalene Hall; Rev. H. Wickens, 


_ Exeter; Rev. G. F. Turner, Trinity; 


At the close of the election the | 
numbers stood as follows:—L. F. Bure 


Rev. S. E. Maberly, Ch. Ch.; Rev. J. 

Griffiths, Ch. Ch.; J. Wickens, Ch. Ch. 
Bachelors of Arts—E. Stokes, Student 

of Ch. Ch.; E. W. Newcome, Balliol. 
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March 21. 


On Wednesday last, Mr. J. Russell | 
Baker, of Exeter; Mr. W. Harrison | 
Davey, of Charterhouse School; and | 
Mr. J. Oates, Commoner of Lincoln, 
were elected Scholars, and Mr. F. Bar- 
lowe Guy was elected Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitioner, of Lincoln College. 

In a Convocation held this day, the 
Rev. Archibald Boyd, M.A., of Trinity, 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundem, 

In a Congregation held at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—W. Mordaunt E. | 
Milner, Ch. Ch.; Rev. T. Aubert Gace, | 
Magdalen Hall; Rev, J. Christian 
Moore, Edmund Hall; Rev. W. H. 
Stokes, Wadham; Rev. F. W. Robert- 
son, Brasenose. | 

Bachelor of Arts—T. Tristem Spry 
Carlyon, Ch. Ch. 


March 22. 


The examiners for the Mathematical 
Scholarships have announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor that they have elected Early 
Cooke, of Brasenose, Senior Mathemati- 
cal Scholar; and J. Lingard Capper, of 
Merton, Junior Mathematical Scholar. 


March 23. 


In a Convocation holden on Tuesday, 
it was unanimously resolved to petition 
the Houses of Lords and Commons 
against the proposed union of the sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, and the Uni- 
versity seal was affixed to petitions, of 
which the following is a copy :— 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 


Sheweth,—That your petitioners ear- 
nestly deprecate the intended union of the 
ancient sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, 
under the provisions of an act passed in 
the 6th and 7th years of the reign of his 
late Majesty, King William IV., in- 
tituled, ** An Act for carrying into effect 
the Reports of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider the State of the | 
Established Church in England and 












Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, 
and Patronage.” 

Your petitioners do not forget that the 
proposed union was recommended to 
your honourable house by very high 
authority, and recommended as a part of 
a large and general measure, with a view 
to the greater efficiency of the established 
church, both in England and in Wales; 
and they are deeply sensible of the duty 
and necessity of providing an increased 
number of bishops to superintend the 
greatly increased population of some of 
the English dioceses. 

But if the union of the two sees was 
suggested rather by a lively sense of this 
duty, than by the actual circumstances of 
the church in North Wales, your petition- 
ers entertain the most serious doubts 
whether the increased necessities of other 
districts supply a just reason for depriving 
these dioceses of their long inherited ad- 
vantages. 

And when they further advert to the 
extent of the two dioceses, the impedi- 
ments to communication, the actual 
amount and the progressive increase of 
their population; to the many centuries 
during which they have enjoyed the 
benefit of separate episcopal superinten- 
dence, and to the existing difficulties in 
their spiritual state, which cannot but 
increase their need of such superinten- 
dence, your petitioners desire humbly to 
express to your honourable house their 
conviction that the consolidation of the 
sees will very injuriously affect the true 
interests of the church of Christ in that 
portion of the kingdom, and the injury 
will not be justified by anticipated bene- 
fits in other places. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray your 
honourable house to take such measures 
as to your wisdom shall seem fit for pre- 
venting the union of the sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, and particularly for pro- 
curing the repeal of so much of the Act 
of the 6th and 7th years of the reign of 
King William IV., chapter 77, as pro- 
vides for the union of those ancient dio- 
ceses. 


And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


Given at our House of Convocation, 
under our common seal, this 19th day 
of March, in the year of our Lord 1844, 
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On Wednesday last, the following 
gentlemen were elected Scholars of Uni- 
versity College :— 

Mr. T. Arnold, Scholar of University, 
to the Bennet Scholarship; Mr. G. H. 
Curteis, Commoner of University, and 
Mr. J. H. James, from Rugby School, 
to the open Scholarships. 

Mr. Morgan, of Balliol, has been 
elected to the vacant Craven Scholar- 
ship. 

A subscription has been commenced 
at Queen’s College, towards the forma- 
tion of a fund for ecclesiastical purposes, 
to be placed at the disposal of the Bishop 
elect of Newfoundland, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Feild, M.A., formerly a Fellow of 
Queen's. 

i 


CAMBRIDGE. 


February 21. 


At a congregation held this day, the 
following degrees were conferred by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Hodgson, Master 
of St. Peter’s College :— 

Honorary M.A.— E. 
Brooks, Clare Hall. 

Doctor in Divinity—H. Almack, St. 
John’s, 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Lee French, 
Emmanuel; A. Heslop, Trinity ; P. Hurt, 
St. John’s; H.V. Pickering, Pembroke ; 
F. Ford Pinder, Trinity ; W. Sandford, 
Clare Hall; C. J. Willoughby, Trinity. 

Ata congregation holden on Saturday 
last, the following Grace passed the 
Senate :—** To petition both Houses of 
Parliament for the repeal of that part of 
an Act, passed in the sixth and seventh 
years of his late Majesty King William 
the Fourth, which provides for the union 
of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor.” 


Augustus 


The following is a copy of the petition : 
it was presented to the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday evening, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer :— 

“To the Right Honourable, &c. 
“The humble petition of the Chan- 
cellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Cambridge, sheweth, 

“That your petitioners regard with 
serious apprehension that part of an Act, 
passed in the 6th and 7th years of the 
reign of his late Majesty King William 
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the Fourth, entitled ‘ An Act for carry- 
ing into effect the reports of the commis- 
sioners appointed to consider the state of 
the established church in England and 
Wales, so far as they relate to episcopal 
dioceses, revenues, and patronage,’ &c., 
where provision is made for uniting in 
one bishopric the two ancient sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor. 

“That the episcopal superintendence 
which could be exercised by one bishop 
over so extensive a district as in the 
aboveementioned Act is assigned to him, 
under the peculiar difficulties arising from 
the character of the country, and the co- 
existence of two different languages, 
would be necessarily feeble and _ineffi- 
cient. 

“That, with widely extended parishes 
and a scattered population, in that moun- 
tainous country, the demands upon the 
exertions of the parochial clergy, assailed 
as they are on all sides by the efforts of 
dissent, are excessive; and that any 
diminution of the encouragement and 
support which, under Divine  Pro- 
ar. they cannot fail to derive from 
a ready access to the counsel and sym- 
pathy of their diocesan, would be a 

rivation to them, and, as your petitioners 
ees a lasting injury to the cause of 
the church in North Wales. 

“ That, at this period especially, when 
the value and importance of the episcopal 
office are so deeply felt, that great and 
extraordinary efforts are making to 
extend its benefits, both at home and at 
our most distant colonies, it appears to 
your petitioners that a reduction of the 
number of bishops now existing in the 
principality of Wales, is calculated to 
wound the feelings as well as to injure 
the best interests of our fellow-subjects 
in that part of the United Kingdom. 

“ That, while your petitioners fully 
acknowledge the institution of a new 
bishopric in the populous and wealthy 
district of Manchester to be an object of 
great and pressing importance, they 
humbly submit that this consideration 
affords no sufficient ground for the sup- 
pression of one of our ancient and inde- 
pendent sees; that the funds which 
would be required for that purpose, 
might and ought to be drawn from other 
sources ; and, moreover, that no consi- 
deration for arrangements of a mere 
secular nature could ever justify a mea- 
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sure which is, not without reason, re- 
garded by our Christian brethren in North 
Wales as an alienation of their ancient 
rights, and a violation of a part of their 
ecclesiastical constitution, which has ex- 
isted from the time of Augustine. 

‘* Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly 
pray that so much of the Act, already 
referred to, as provides for the union of 
the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, may 
be repealed. 

“And your petitioners will ever pray,” 
Ke. 

Crassican Trivos.— Eraminers — 
Rev. J. Hildyard, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ’s ; Rev. G. Currey, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s; G. A. Chichester May, 
M.A, Fellow of Magdalene; Rev. P. 
Freeman, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's. 
First Class : Ds. Maine, Pemb. ; Clarke, 
Trin.; Keary, Christ’s, Wratislaw, Trin., 
#q.; T. Field, John’s, Heare, John’s, 
¥q.; Stewart, Trin.; Kingdon, Trin. 
Second Class: Ds. Byers, Christ's ; 
Hodgson, Pet.; Welldon, Queens’ ; 
Holmes, Trin. ; Martineau, Caius, Tre- 


| S. Maine, 
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Pembroke (42nd Senior 
Optime, and 1st Classic.) 2. W. G. 
Clark, Trinity (18th Senior Optime, and 
2nd Classic.) 

Browne’s Scuotarsuip.—Yesterday, 
J. Stockdale Stalland, of St. Peter’s 
College, was elected a Scholar on this 
foundation. 

Betu’s ScuoLtarsuips.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were yesterday elected 
University Scholars, on the Rev, Dr. 
Bell's foundation: 1st, E. Headlam, St. 


| John’s; 2nd, J. Tae 2 Trinity. 


lledley, Trin. ; Bowring, Trin.; Harris, | 


Trinity; Sells, Clare; Mould, Trinity. 
Third Class: Ds. Dalyel, Trin. ; Baker, 
Trin.; Walker, Trin. ; Waddingham, 
John’s; Mason, Pemb.; Rastrick, Trin.; 
Denman, Hon. Lord W., Magd.; Taylor, 
Magd.; Snowball, John’s. 


March 9. 
At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts—R. W. Essington, 


At a Congregation held on Friday, the 
22nd, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Viscount 
Fielding, ‘Trinity; Hon. Lewis W. 
Denman, Magdalene. 

Masters of Arts—E. M. Cope, F. 
Currey, Octavian Baxter Cameron Har- 
rison, H. W. Hodson, A. Martineau, 
Theodore Preston, T. Pierson Richardson, 
Thomas Robinson, and W. Smith, all of 
Trinity ; T. Jones Burton, and G, West 


ar Piggott, St. Peter’s; J. Headlam, J. 
velyan, Caius, A&q.; Richards, Trin.; | 


Power, G. Gabriel Stokes, and J. Sykes, 
Pembroke ; W. Jephson, and W. Martin, 


Corpus Christi; W. Benson, W. H. 
_ Edwards,and J.Clarke Rowlatt, Queens’; 


King’s; Rowland Williams, King’s; W. — 


Burdett, Queens’, 

Bachelorsof Arts—H. Mann, Trinity ; 
W. Ager, St. John’s; J. Potter Jones, 
St. Catherine’s Hall; T. Clark Onion, 
St. Catherine’s Hall; R. Wallis Belt, 
Emmanuel. 

D.D. ad eundem—Rev. 'T. 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. 

St. Peter’s—On the 8th inst. G. 
Druce, B.A., Scholar of St. Peter’s, was 


elected a Fellow on the Foundation of 
Dr. Perne. 


Drew, 


Walter Allnutt, Catherine Hall ; Osmond 
Fisher, and R. Nicholson Wood, Jesus ; 
J. Stewart Forbes, J. Dowell Ridout, 
and C. A. Swainson, Christ’s; E. B. 
Wheatly, Downing. Ad eundem: J. 
Price Jones, M.A., Jesus Coll., Oxford. 

At the same congregation the follow- 
ing graces passed the Senate :— 

“To allow Mr. Glaisher, Senior As- 
sistant at the Observatory, a gratuity of 
twenty pounds from the University Chest, 
on the recommendation of the Observa- 
tory Syndicate, for the continuation of 
his services during the past year, in taking 


observations with the Northumberland 


On Wednesday last the two gold | 


medals, value fifteen guineas each, given 
by the Chancellor to the two commencing 
bache lors of arts, who, having obtained 
Senior Optimes at least, shew themselves 
the greatest proficients in classical learn- 
ing, were adjudged as under :—1. H. J. 


Vou. XX V.—April, 1844. 


telescope. 

“To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
make an allowance of 100/. out of the 
last year’s Tithe rent-charge of Burwell, 
to those occupiers of land in that parish 
who suffered from the hail-storm of 
August last, to be distributed in propor- 
tion to their estimated losses.” 


——— EE 


DUBLIN. 


On the 20th Feb. his Grace the Lord 
Primate, Vice-Chancellor, at a public 
2k 
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Commencement of the University, con- 
ferred the following degrees :— 

Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity— 
Rev. W. D. Sadlier, F.t.c. 

Doctor of Laws—J.T. Ball. 

Bachelor and Doctor of Laws—D. 
Conolly. 

Bachelor of Laws—Y. Roper. 

Doctors of Medicine—W. O. Barker ; 
(honoris causa) H. Harvey. 

Bachelors of Medicine—F¥. O. Barker; 
W. Symnes, 

Masters of Aris—G. Longfield, F.t.c.; 
G. Salmon, F.r.c.; Rev. C. Locke; el 
P. Marsh; Rev. R. Wolfendon; J. A. 
Galbraith; J. Jellett; W. F. T. Ivey; 
E. M. Martin; T. S. Shaw; A. P. 
Steward; J. W. Stubbs; G. Walters; 
W. H. Woodright. 

In consequence of the imposition of a 
stamp duty of 6/. on the Degree, and 101. 
on the Testimonium of M.A., or any 
higher degree, and %/. on the De gree of 
B.A., with 3/. on the Testimonium, in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
New Stamp Duties Assimilation Act, 
which entered into operation in 1842, the 
number of the higher degrees conferred 
at this Commencement has been materi- 
ally diminished, while the number of 
Students taking the degree of B.A. is 
also much smaller than usual, 


— 
LONDON. 
University Cottece.—On Feb. 28, 


the annual meeting of the Proprietors of 


University College, Gower-street, took 
place at the Lecture Theatre of the Insti- 
tution, the Earl of Auckland in the 
chair. The secretary read the Report, 


which commenced with a statement of 


receipts and expenditure for the past year. 
The amount of fees received from students 
in the College was 7221/. 8s. 4d.; from 
the Junior school &c., 44451, 13s. 6d.; 
from the hospital practice, 2469/.' 15s. ; 
donations, 500/. These and sundry other 
items made the receipts of the year 
22,3541. 188. 5d, 


bursements there were :— Payments to 


reenact LLL LLL LL LLL LL 
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professors, 50291. 16s. 8d.; payments to 
masters in the junior school, 36991, 
10s. 8d.; to the hospital, 24691, 15s.; 
ordinary payments on the college account, 
35301. 9s. 4d. After deducting some 
other claims, there remained in the hands 
of the treasurer, 5551. 28. 9d. The num- 
ber of students for the year had been as 
follows :—In the faculty of medicine, 
324; in the faculty of arts, 158; being 
ten less than during the session 1841-2, 
In the junior school there were 380 boys, 
being twenty-five less than during the 
session 1841-2. The amount of fees re- 
ceived had been:—In the faculty of 
medicine, 48271. 18s. 4d.; in the faculty 
of arts, 2399/7. 10s.; in the junior school, 
4415/. 13s 6d. Some changes had been 
made in the professorships during the 
year, in consequence of the retirement of 
Professor Potter, and the death of Pro- 
fessor Kidd. The credit of the college 
had been well sustained at the University, 
about three-fifths of the exhibitions, 
scholarships, &c., having been gained by 
students of University College. A dona- 
tion of 500/. has been received through 
Lord Brougham. The Hon. Colonel 
Leicester Stanhope submitted three reso- 
lutions, the object being the appointment 
of a person to read prayers and the 
Scriptures daily in the college, no com- 
pulsory attendance being required. The 
third resolution affirmed that the college 
had failed to realize the object for which 
it was established, and that it was de- 
sirable to make ita family as well as a 
day school. Mr. Hutton and Mr. War- 
burton, M.P., opposed the resolution, 
which, for want of a seconder, fell to the 
ground. The following noblemen and 
gentlemen were elected to fill the various 


| offices for the ensuing year :—President, 


On the side of dis- | 


| 


Lord Brougham; Vice-President, the 
Earl of Auckland ; Treasurer, John 
Taylor, Esq., F.R.S. Council, M. 
Clarke, Esq., W. D. Christie, Esq., 
Karl Fortescue, James Heywood, Esq., 
S. J. Loyd, Esq , James Thornely, Esq., 
M.P. Auditor, Thomas Alers Hankey, 
Esq. 


Rs PRED ene NRT oe aR TIS 


BIRTHS 


AND 


MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons— The Lady of 
Alleyne, Rev. J. Forster, Byfleet R. 
Almack, Rev. Henry, D. D., Southampton, 


Bayley, Rev. George, Larkhill, Worcester. 
Beevor, Rev. W. S., Little Chishall. 


Berry, Rev. W. W., Stanwell V. 


Bourne, Rev. J. B., Colmere R., Hants. 
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BIRTHS AND 


Rockett, Rev. B. B., Epsom V. 

Brereton, Rev. J., at drs game Bedfordsh. 

Brickdale, Rev. R. Horspond. 

Burgess, Rev. W. J., Great Missenden. 

Dutton, Rev. H. J., at Bethany, St. Ann’s, 
Jamaica. 


age ye ‘ . W . | . 
Egerton, Rev. James F., arburton R., | Escott, Rew’ ©. S., Rectee off Kitteclond, Se- 
Fell, Rev. T., Ashby de la Zouch. 


Cheshire. 


Gompertz, Rev. S. Chalford P., Gloucester- | 
shire. 

Grey, Rev. Robert W. 

Henning, Rev. E. N., Long Sutton. 

Hird, Rev. L. P., Dorset Place, Regent’s Park. 

Knapp, Rev. H., Swaton. 

Marsh, Rev. W., Ashburton V., Devon. 

Michell, Rev. E. W., Heavitree. 

Murray, Rev. T. B., Guilford Street, London. 

Oldham, Rev. J. R., Huddersfield. 

Wayman, Rev. W., Great Thurlow V. 


Or Daucurers—The Lady of 
Andrews, Rev. George, Sutton Courtenay, 
Collins, Rev. J. H., Betterton. 
Eyre, Rev. Francis J., Englefield R., near 
Reading. 
Heale, Rev. J., Pointington I., Somerset. 
Hippesley, Rev. R. W. Stow, St. Edward's R. 
Holbech, Rev. Charles, Farnborough V. 
Holland, Rev. Edward Newton, St. Loe, Bath. 
Morris, Rev. Robert, Gt. Russell St., London. | 
Palmer, Rev. W., Worcester Coll., Oxford. | 
Ravenshaw, Rev. E., West Kington R. | 
Robinson, Rev. J. E., Chievely V., near | 
Newbury. 
Wright, Rev. H. P., at Guiseley. | 
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MARRIAGES, 


_ Colt, Rev. E. H. V., Vicar of Hill, to Ellen, 


d. of F. H. Northen, Esq., M.D 


_ Ekins, Rev. Jeffery, Rector of Sampford, 


Essex, to Philadelphia Jane, second d, of the 
late George Hart Dyke, Esq. 


merset, to Sarah Ann Young. 

Hinds, Rev. Thomas William, of Walton-on- 
the Naze, Essex, to Jane, e. d. of the late 
Richard Johnson, Esq., of Fleetholme House, 
St. Bees, Cumberland. 

Ollivant, Rev. E., Curate of Huntley, 
Gloucestershire, to Susanna Maria, third d. 
of J. J. Kayll, Esq., of Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Smith, Rev. E., Incumbent of Quaenbeyean, 
New South Wales, to Martha Elizabeth, 
second d. of Lieut. S. Wilkinson, R.N., late 
of Aberdeen, N.B. 


| Smith, Rev. C, Fitzgerald Ross, Incumbent of 


Christ Church, Mile End, to Mary, d. of 
the late R. Musgrave Lowry, Esq. 

Steele, Rev. J. W., Perpetual Curate of East 
Harsley, near Cleveland, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Anne, d. of the late Mr. W. Swanne, of 
Islington. 

Wortham, Rev. H., B.A. of Jesus College, 
Oxford, to Emina, third d. of the Rev. Dr. 
Lee, R. of Barley, Prebend of Bristol, and 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


_ Wynter, Rev. H., of Chatham, to Ann Griffith, 


e. d. of the late T. F. Rance, Esq., surgeon, 
of the City-road, London. 


— 
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N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. Joseph Birch, late vicar of By well 
St. Andrew, Northumberland. 

Rev. C. W. Goodchild, late curate of 
Leeds, near Maidstone. 

Rev. E. 8. Greville, rector of Bonsall, 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. E. H. Hunter, curate of St. Mat- | 
thew, Bethnal Green. | 
Rev. J. S. Jaques, late incumbent of 

Allendale. 

_An exceedingly handsome and massive 
silver teapot has been presented to their 
late highly respected curate, the Rev. 
John Alexander Clarke, by the inhabi- 
tants of Silverstone and Whittlebury, 
Northamptonshire. It bears the following 
‘ascription: —*“ Presented to the Rev. 
J. A. Clarke, as a small token of affection 


_ and respect, by the parishioners of Silver- 


stone and Whittlebury, for the zealous, 


| faithful, and devoted manner in which he 


performed mivisterial duties among them, 
for a period of nearly three years. Fe- 
bruary 28, 1844.” 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRF. 
The Rev. the Provost of Eton has 


| withdrawn all further opposition to the 


Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, the Mathematical 


| Master of Eton, accepting the ministry of 


the new church at Windsor. 

Tue NEWCASTLE SCHOLARSHIP AND 
Mepa..—The examiners this year are 
the Rev. James Chapman, of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, late one of the As- 
sistant Masters of Eton College, and 
now vicar of Dunton Wallet, Essex; and 
Sir Francis Doyle, Bart., Fellow of All 
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Souls College, Oxford, both of whom are 
“ Eton men.” 

Three scholarships, of the value of 50/. 
per annum each, were founded by his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, in 1829, to 
be held for three years, and to be open to 
competition for all boys on the sixth 
form, and the upper division of the fifth, 
and such of the middle division as should 
leave the College before the next exami- 
nation. The two examiners are annually 
appointed by the Provost and Head Mas- 
ter, and are each presented with a douceur 
of 25/. 

We may observe, that the wish and in- 
tention of his Grace in endowing these 
scholarships was to encourage religious 
learning; a competent knowledge of 
which is a necessary preliminary qualifi- 
cation. The rest of the examination is 
classical. His Grace, for years after the 
scholarships were founded, was further 
pleased to give annually a gold medal to 
the boy who stood second in the exami- 
nation for the scholarship. Each scholar 
receives, the first year, 40/. in money, 
and is presented with books to the value 
of the remaining 10/., bearing the arms of 
his Grace on one side, and those of Eton 
College on the other. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 


Prince Albert has sent a donation of 
10/., the Earl of Ripon 101, the Earl of 
Eldon 20/1, to the Committee for the 
restoration of the Round Church, at 
Cambridge. 

CHESHIRE, 


A new church has been erected at 
Parr, near St. Helens, which was conse- 
erated, Feb. 29, by the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. 

CORNWALL, 


ASSEMBLY OF THE SyNop oF A Ruran 
Deranery.—A circular, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, has been addressed to 
the clergy in the deanery of Trigg- 
Major:—* Morwenstow, Feb. 8, 1844. 
Reverend Sir,—In obedience to the de- 
sire of many of the clergy, and with the 
full sanction of Our Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, the Lord Bishop of this 
Diocese, I propose, in these anxious days 
of the Ecclesiate, to restore the ancient 
usage of the Rural Synods, in the Deanery 
of ‘Trigg-Major. I accordingly convene 
you to appear, in your surplice, in my 
church of Morwenstow, on the fifth day of 
March next ensuing, at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, then and there, after Divine 
Service, to deliberate with your brethren 
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in Chapter assembled.—I remain, Reve- 
rend Sir, your faithful servant, 
“R. S. HAWKER, 

“The Dean Rural.” 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Sr. ANDREW’s CuuRcH, PLYMoUTH.— 
On the 19th of March, between twelve 
and one o’clock, a mural monument fell 
from its position near the south-eastern 
angle of the church, strewing the pews 
and floor in its vicinity with its fragments, 
the noble piece of sculpture being broken 
into “a thousand” pieces. No indication 
of its insecurity had been perceptible. 
The tablet set forth, that ‘“ Near this 
place is interred the body of Edmund 
Lechmere, formerly commander of H.MLS. 
Lynn, and late of the Lynn frigate, of 
thirty-two guns, on board of which he 
departed this life, 16th of January, 1703.” 
A woman cleaning the church had just 
left the spot when the monument fell. 
Had it fallen in service time, the conse- 
quences would have been awful, as the 
Sunday-school children set immediately 
below it. 

Arrears oF Rent CxHarce. — The 
first case where the tithe-owner has 
been compelled to take proceedings for 
the purpose of taking possession of the 
land itself which has come under our 
notice, (and which, we apprehend, is the 
first under the Tithe Commutation Act,) 
occurred in the parish of Peter Tavy, in 
this county, the Kev. W. Macbean, the 
Rector, having been driven, in conse- 
quence of there being no sufficient distress 
on the premises, to take such proceedings 
against William Friend, for the recovery 
of two years’ arrear of rent-charge, due in 
October last, the time limited by the Act. 
And by virtue of the writ directed to the 
sheriff of this county, a jury was sum- 
moned for Saturday last to assess the ar- 
rears of the rent-charge due to the Rev. W. 
Macbean ; but previously to this, Messrs. 
Robins, of Tavistock, solicitors to the 
Rev. W. Macbean, received an undertak- 
ing to pay the arrears of rent-charge 
claimed, together with the costs.—/xeter 
Crazette. 

Dioceses oF St. ASAPH AND BANGOR. 
—A meeting of the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of Exeter was held on the 27th 
of February, at the College Hall, to 
consider the propriety of addressing his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
petitioning both Houses of Parliament, on 
the proposed union of the sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor. There was a large attend- 
ance of the clergy, amongst whom wer? 
the Very Rev. T. H. Lowe, Dean of Exe- 
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ter; the Ven. J. Moore Stevens, Archdea- 
con of Exeter; the Rev. W. H. Palk, 
Rector of Ashcombe; the Rev. C. C. Bar- 
tholomew, Rector of Lympstone; the 
Rev. J. T. Toye, Rector of St. Stephen’s ; 
the Rev. Marwood Tucker, Rector of St. 
Martin's; the Rev. E. C. Harington, 
Rector of St. David’s; the Rev. J. M. 
Collyns, Rector of St. John’s; the Rev. J. 
Medley, Vicar of St. ‘Thomas’s ; the Rev. 
P. Carlyon, Rector of St. James's, &e. 
An address to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and petitions to the legislature were 
adopted, deprecating the union of the 
two sees. 

Monument TO Hooker.—A proposal 
has been made for the erection of a mo- 
nament tothe memory of Richard Hooker, 
on the site of St. George’s Church, Exeter. 
The design is a Tudor monumental cross, 
founded on that of Queen Eleanor, and 
consists of a figure in a richly cuspated 
and crocketed canopy. 


ESSEX. 

NationaL Epucation. — Lord Chief 
Justice Denman, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury at the Essex Assizes, said, 
“T cannot but think that a much higher 
duty than that of inflicting punishment 
upon crimes rests upon all concerned in 
the administration of justice, and that we 
ought to look rather to the prevention of 
crime, and the salvation of those unhappy 
individuals, before they have fallen to that 
dreadful state of degradation calculated to 
lead to crime. I allude now tothe general 
education of the people; and, although we 
have to lament that the well-intentioned 
efforts which have been made by the go- 
vernment have not been crowned with 
success, | think we must still look for the 
time when the public institutions of the 
country shall provide a good moral and 
religious education for our increasing 
population,” 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Chancel of St. Mary-le-Crypt has 
for some time been undergoing extensive 
repairs. A subscription has been opened 
for a memorial window, to commemorate 
the late learned and excellent incumbent, 
the Rev, John Goulter Dowling, and the 


object will not, we trust, be defeated by a 
want of funds. 


KENT. 
The Rev. W. Greenlaw, rector of the 
parish church of Woolwich, has received 
an anonymous note, enclosing the munifi- 


cent sum of 350/., in aid of the subscrip- 
tions for building new churches at Wool- 








wich, in connexion with the Established 
Church of England. 


LANCASHIRE, 

We regret to have to record the de- 
struction, by fire, of the whole of the 
valuable works contained in the depository 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, situate in Ridgefield, Man- 
chester. The fire was discovered about 
half-past seven o’clock, and was subdued 
in less than a quarter of an hour, but not 
until the whole of the stock was destroyed, 
and the building nearly gutted. The origin 
of the fire cannot be accounted for. The 
damage is estimated at between 800/. and 
900/.— Manchester Paper. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF MANCHESTER.— 
Our readers are probably aware that, in 
accordance with the provisions of a recent 
Act of Parliament, two new archdeacon- 
ries have been founded for this county. 
One of these, the archdeaconry of Man- 
chester, which includes also the town of 
Liverpool, has been conterred on the Rev. 
John Rushton.— Liver pool Standard, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A church-rate contest took place on 
Tuesday, 16th, at Whitwick, which ter- 
minated in a majority of 93 in favour of 
the rate, the numbers being 135 to 42. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Tue Bisnor or Linco.tn. — Our re- 
speeted diocesan, since he came to reside 
at Riseholme Hall, has completely changed 
the face of society in the adjoining popu- 
lous parish of Nettleham. This place, so 
far as morals and church principles were 
concerned, used to be truly a deserted 
village ; but now the church is well at- 
tended, and a large and flourishing school 
established.— Boston Herald. 

Cuurcn Extrenston.—A new church 
is to be erected forthwith at Gainsborough, 
for which purpose Mr. H. B. Hickman, 
the lord of the manor, has given an eligible 
site of ground. 


ISLE OF MAN. 

Kinc Wri.iiam’s CoLLece. — Active 
measures are now taking for the restora- 
tion of this building. The necessary 
timber has been purchased, a cargo for- 
warded to Derby Haven, and workmen 
are employed in clearing the ruins. Ad- 
vantage will be taken of this opportunity 
to induce numerous improvements in the 
structure, more especially in the chapel, 
the great resonance in which, in its former 
state, was a subject of general complaint. 
We understand that the sum insured has 
been received, which, together with the 
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amount of nearly 700/. already subscribed 
in the island, (to which the munificent 
donation of 3001. was contributed by our 
excellent bishop,) will, we hope, go far in 
enabling the trustees to replace the college 
on a much superior footing to its former 
condition. —Manz Journal. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Sons oF THE CLeRGY.—There will be 
no grand performance this year in the 
body of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as has been 
the custom for a century past. Objections 
having been made to the erection of scaf- 
folding, which interrupted the daily ser- 
vice, the Archbishop of Canterbury, act- 
ing under the advice of the Bishop of 
London, has decided that the festival is to 
be confined to the performance of one of 
the old services, with some increase of the 
choir. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Oxrorp.—Regulations for three mathe- 
matical scholarships, agreed upon in 
convocation, March 9, 1831, and Feb. 
15, 1844 :— 

I. There shall be four scholarships for 
the promotion of mathematical studies, 
viz., two senior scholarships of forty 
pounds a-year each, and two junior scho- 
larships of thirty pounds a-year each; no 
regard being had to place of birth, school, 
parentage, or pecuniary circumstances of 
the candidate. 

Il. Candidates for the senior scholar- 
ships shall be members of the University, 
who are bachelors of arts, or have at least 
passed the public examination, and who 
have not exceeded the twenty-sixth term 
from their matriculation inclusively ; and 
the candidates for the junior scholarships 
shall be members of the university, who 
have not exceeded nine terms from their 
matriculation inclusively. 

Ill. Each scholarship may be held for 
two calendar years from the day of elec- 
tion, provided that the scholar’s name be 
on the books of some college or hall, and 
that in the case of a junior scholar he pro- 
duce, from the head or vicegerent of his 
college, a certificate of continued atten- 
tion to mathematical studies. 

IV. The dividends arising from the 
stock already purchased, or hereafter to 
be purchased in pursuance of these regu- 
lations, shall be payable to the trustees 
hereby appointed. 

V. These trustees shall be seven; viz., 
the vice-chancellor, the two proctors, the 
Savilian professors of astronomy and geo- 
metry, the Sedleian reader in natural 
philosophy, and the reader in experimental 
Philosophy. In case of votes being equally 
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divided, the vice-chancellor shall have the 
casting vote ; and the presence of the vice. 
chancellor and of two other trustees (one 
of them being a professor or reader) shall 
be necessary to constitute a board. 

VL. The duties of the trustees shall be, 

1. To receive the dividends from the 
university. 

2. To discharge all expenses incident 
to the trust, and to pay the scholars their 
salary on their producing the requisite 
certificate of residence. 

3. To keep an account of moneys re- 
ceived and paid. 

4. To lay out the remainder of the divi- 
dends either in presents of money or 
books for meritorious though unsuccessful 
candidates, or in the purchase of stock in 
the names of the chancellor, masters, and 
scholars, to be employed in promoting the 
general object of the institution, at such 
times and in such manner as the said 
trustees shall think expedient. 

5. ‘To submit their accounts annually, 
to be audited by the delegates of the uni- 
versity accounts, 

6. ‘To. appoint for the election of the 
scholars three examiners, who shall ex- 
amine the candidates, and elect the scho- 
lars. 

Each of these examiners shall be at 
least a master of arts, a bachelor of medi- 
cine, or a bachelor of civil law. 

7. The same individual shall never be 
appointed examiner more than twice con- 
secutively. 

8. T'wo examiners shall not be of the 
same college or hall. 

VII. Only two scholars shall be elected 
in one calendar year, one to the senior 
scholarship, and one to the junior scholar- 
ship; and the examiners shall be at liberty 
to examine the candidates for the two 
scholarships either at the same or dif- 
ferent times, as may seem to them most 
convenient. They may also recommend 
a meritorious though unsuccessful candi- 
date to the trustees for a present of books, 
to be paid for out of the accumulation of 
the fund. 

Vill. The election shall take place 
annually in Lent Term. 

IX. A notice of not less than twenty 
days shall be given by the examiners of 
the time and place appointed by them for 
holding each examination; which notice 
is to be affixed to the door of the Convoca- 
tion House and to the Buttery door in 
each college and hall. 

X. No person shall be received as a 
candidate without the consent of the head 
of his college or hall, or the consent of 
the vicegerent, in the absence of the said 
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bead; and such consent, as well as the 
standing of the candidate, being expressed 
in writing and signed by the said head 
or vicegerent, shall be exhibited to the 
examiners two days at least before the 
commencement of the examination, toge- 
ther with the testimonial of the public 
examiners, which shall be produced by 
the candidate for the senior scholarship, 
in case he shall not have taken the degree 
of bachelor of arts. 

XI. All the three examiners shall act 
in the examination, and vote at the elec- 
tion. 

In other respects the examination shall 
be left entirely at the discretion of the 
examiners. 

XII. When the examiners have elected 
a scholar, they shall certify such election 
to the vice-chancellor, who shall cause it 
to be announced to the university by a 
paper affixed to the door of the Convoca- 
tion House. 

XIII. If after experience of these regu- 
lations any part of them shall be deemed 
inexpedient thetrustees shall be at liberty, 
with the concurrence of convocation, to 
make such alterations as cir_amstances 
may require. 

Oxrorp.— The Rev. E. Field, late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, having been 
appointed bishop of Newfoundland, a sub- 
scription has been made by the provost 
and fellows of that college, and other 
friends, for the purpose of enabling him 
to complete the cathedral, and rescue it 
from the abomination of pew rents. It 
already amounts to a considerable, al- 
though still inadequate sum. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The Rev. Arthur A. Rees, the late 
curate of Sunderland, has been virtually 
expelled from the church. For some time 
past, Mr. Rees has officiated at an episco- 
pal chapel in Bath; and it now appears, 
that, in consequence of the Bishop of 
Durham declining to sign the testimonials, 
the Bishop of Salisbury has refused either 
to license him, or to permit him to preach 
another day in his chapel.— Durham Ad- 
vertiser. 

By the advice of Dr. Hope, chancellor 
of the diocese of Salisbury, Mr. Jones, the 
rector's churchwarden in the parish of St. 
James, in this city, is about to take pro- 
ceedin gs in the Ecclesiastical Court against 
Mr. Foot, the parish churchwarden, in 
order to obtain a settlement of the ques- 
tion which has frequently been adverted 
toin our columns, respecting the collection 


of the pew-rents of the parish church.— 
Bath Chronicle. . 
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STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Venerable Archdeacon Jones has 
very liberally appropriated his fees, arising 
for interments in the vaults under St. 
John’s chapel, Stafford, to the erection of 
a house for the residence of the officiating 
minister. We believe the sum already 
amounts to about 4007. 

His Grace the Duke of Cleveland is 
going to erect a suitable parsonage-house 
in the township of Forest and Frith, near 
Middleton-in-Teesdale, where his grace 
maintains a resident minister for the spiri- 
tual benefit of the people in that retired 
district. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has, 
with her accustomed munificence, contri- 
buted 40/. in aid of the erection of ad- 
ditional schools in the parish of Coseley, 
near Bilston. 

SUSSEX. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Chi- 
chester Diocesan Association was held on 
the 14th of March, at the Town-hall, 
Brighton. The Lord Bishop of the dio- 
cese being unable to attend, the chair was 
taken by the Earl of Chichester. It was 
reported by the secretary that the amount 
of collections and donations, originating 
in the late pastoral letter of the bishop, 
was 10541. 3s. 4d., without any return 
from the parish of Brighton, in which the 
collections under that letter were post- 
poned till the ensuing Sunday. It was 
also mentioned, that, in the year 1841, a 
collection was made in the diocese for the 
purposes of the Association, under a letter 
issued by Bishop Shuttleworth, which, in- 
cluding the Brighton return, amounted 
only to 630/. 10s. 9d. 

n obituary window, of great beauty, 
has, within the last few days, been put up 
in Chichester Cathedral, to preserve the 
memory of the late Edward Freeland, Esq., 
who died in the morning of life, a year 
since, deeply regretted by all who had 
the happiness of knowing him. The win- 
dow is by Williment ; it consists of several 
compartments, containing designs on a 
background of the most exquisite mosaic 
work. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The Rev. Dr. Warneford has presented 
the munificent donation of 500/, towards 
the erection of a collegiate chapel, in con- 
nexion with the Queen's College at Bir- 
mingham, an institution on which her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
confer a royal charter of incorporation, 
for the religious as well as civil improve- 
ment of the medical student, for his per- 
sonal comfort and social respectability, for 
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his pecuniary as well as educational ad- 
vantage. The Rev. J. Woolley, Fellow 
and late Dean of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, has been elected the resident 
warden. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuaurcn, Devizes.—Funds 
for the res'oration of this fine edifice have 
been collected to the amount of 555/, in 
addition to which Mr. Sotheron has most 
liberally promised to supply the side 
screens, enclosing the chancel, to be exe- 
cuted in richly carved oak; and the Rev. 
William Maskell has given the glass for 
the east window. Polished Purbeck marble 
has been provided for the Lord's table, 
and the steps leading to it, and encaustic 
tiles for the remaining space within the 
rail. ‘The Norman arcade round the 
chancel has been entirely restored, the 

cient east window re-opened, with its 
original carved decorations, and a new 
stone screen erected on the south side. 
All the windows of the chapels have been 
thoroughly repaired, and the tracery in 
great part rene wed. ‘The entrance door 


to the south cha l, the four niches in- 
side, and the yin icles and canopies on 
the outside, are rebi ul ling, and both cha- 


pels are to be repave!. In the course of 


the works, the remains of the ancient 
beautifully carved oak ceilings were dis- 
covered, and these have been restored to 
their — state. A handsome carved 
screen has been comple ted, to enclose the 
proposed vestry; sixteen oak stails are 
being executed for the chancel; and an 
altar rail, also of oak. In order to com- 
plete the restoration in a proper manner, 


it remains to glaze the five windows of 


the chap ls with stained glass, to pave the 
remainder of the chancel with encaustic 
tiles, and to supply sedilia and the neces- 
sary furniture for divine service. The 
committee calculate that the cost of these 
items will require 2501 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

nission having recently been 
he lord bishop of this diocese to 
inquit o charges affecting the charac- 
ter of the Rev. J. Jones, the officiati rT hg 
minister of Cradley, the commission has 
decided that a prouna facie case has a n 
made out, and on March 16th, Mr. Jones 
received an inhibition from the lord bishop 
to prevent his performing the duties of the 
chureh, which were performed on Sunday 
by the Rev. R. B. Hone, of Halesowen. 
The commissioners appointed were the 
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Rev. H. A. Woodgate, Belbroughton ; 
Rev. T. L. Claughton, and a J. 
Downall, Kidderminster; Rev. T. Baker, 
Hartlebury ; Rev. J. Peel, W ih House. 
— Worcester Journal. 

The Bishop of Worcester consecrated 
the new district chapel at Whittingham, 
near Worcester, on Tuesday, the 19th of 
March. 


YORKSHIRE, 


The Trustees of the Leeds’ Pious Use 
Funds have presented the Rev. J. Holmes, 
LD.D., Head Master of the Free Grammar 
School in that town, with a donation of 
5001 from the surplus funds of the charity, 
accompanied, as we hear, by an intimation 
that the Rev. gentleman’s stipend should 
be advanced from 500l. to 6001. a-year. 

The following information was received 
on Saturday, at the metropolitan police 
offices, viz.:—The parish church at Lo- 
versall, near Doncaster, was on the 7th or 
Sth of February, sacrilegiously broken ar id 
entered, an oak chest burnt and de ‘stroved 
therein, and all the ancie wt registers of 
Loversall feloniously carried away, and 
two church keys. A rewar at ten guineas 
has been offe red for the discove rv, pay able 
upon the apprehension and conviction of 
the offenders. Other information was re- 
ceived, stating that on the night of the 16th 
instant the parish church of High Wy- 
Combe was broken into, and several pieces 
of black cloth, formerly used for covering 
the pulpit and reading-desks, were stolen 
The cloth is described as of coarse texture, 
and greatly peppere d, to preserve it from 
moth. A reward of 10/, is offered for the 
discover 5 of the thief. 

Mrs. Lawrence, of Studley Park, has, 
with her usual liberality, sent a donatior 
of 104 towards erecting a parsonage- 
house in the new ecclesiastical district of 
Monk Bretton, near Barnsley. 

YorksHire ARCHITECTURAL Society. 

A meeting of the committee was held 
Thursday, March 7, in the Hall of th 
Literary and Philosophical Society Hull , 
Archdeacon R. soa Wilberforce in. the 
chair. The pa on Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull, w a unavoidably postpon . 
from the absence of Mr. Lockwood, 
another on St. Augustine’s Chapel, Shir 
laugh, written by the Rev. G. A. Poole, 
rector of Welford, Notts, was substituted, 
for which a vote of thanks was passed. 
a beautiful casts from Birkin Church, 
by Mr. Keyworth, the Society’s modeller, 
were exhibited. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received: * Mr. Winning.” ** Mr. Harington,” and a Correspondent who does 


not give any signature 
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